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THE 

STUDY OP HINDUISM. 


I.—MNDUJSM NO T A R TUG IOCS' 
ORGAN!/.A17 ON. 

The popular notion regarding Hinduism is that 
it is a religious organization, and essentially poly¬ 
theistic in its character, that ifi, in other words, to he 
a Hindu and to remain a Hindu, a man must sub 
scribe to certain articles ofgeligious beliefs common 
to all Hindus, must acknowledge the authorityof some 
hooks (Vedas and Shast'ras), and the supremacy of 
i ertain interpreters thcr<-of. According to this po¬ 
pular notion, very generally accepted as correct, with¬ 
out examination of the grounds thereof, the Hindu 
is an idolater, and no one who does not worship Un- 
myriads of Hindu gods and goddesses, 33 1 ■rnre*. in 
number, is not, and cannot be, a Hindu. To a super¬ 
ficial observer the Hindu rises from bed. eats and 
•sleeps, nay, is born, marries and dies with religious 
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rites, and it would almost be rank heresy to say that 
Hinduism is not a religious organization. Yet no¬ 
thing can be more erroneous than the popular notion 
on the subject. Hinduism is not, and has never been 
a religious organization. It is a pure social system, 
insisting in those who are Hindus the observance 
o) certain social forms, and not the profession of parti¬ 
cular religious beliefs. It has not even a religious 
creed or a common set of beliefs, nor has it for its 
guide a particular book, though popularly the Vedas 
and Shastras arc credited with being the books of 
the Hindus. So far as religious beliefs are concerned, 
Hinduism embraces within its fold all phases of be¬ 
lief and even of unbeliefs, from the extreme agnosti¬ 
cism of the Nasties and Charbaks, to the popular 
polytheistic creed of the believers of the myriads of 
Hindu gods and goddesses. The Hindu Shastras art-, 
to use a Hindu metaphor, a vast ocean, which so far 
a-, religion is concerned, the votary, like the Hindu 
gods of old, has only to churn, to find the nectar of 
truth, which is exactly suited to the light that is in him. 
It is perfectly optional with a Hindu to choose from 
any one of the different religious creeds with which the 
Shastras abound; he may choose to have a faith 
and creed, if he wants a creed, or to do without one. 
He may be an atheist, a deist, a monotheist, or a 
polytheist, a believer in the Vedas or Shastras, or a 
sceptic as regards their authority, and his position 
a» a Hindu cannot be questioned by anybody because 
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of his beliefs or unbeliefs so long as he conforms to 
social rules. This had been the case with Hinduism 
m all ages, and has not been brought about by the so- 
called transition state we are now supposed to live in. 
Extreme shades of beliefs are, and have always been, 
met with in the Hindu community, nay, even in 
every Hindu family. Nothing is more common than 
to find the deism of the Vedantas, the Vaisnavism 
of Chaitanya, the Sikhism of Guru Nanuk, the 
phalic worship of the Shaivas in the. same family. 
The father may be a Vaisnav, the mother a Shaiva 
or a Shakta, the father’s brother a Sikh, and the son 
a deist. The persecutions of Pralddh (vtm) of the 
legends, by his father Himakashyapa (f*y*wW), for 
professing a faith differing from that of the father, 
makes the father even now the object of just execra¬ 
tion of all the Hindus. They are all tolerant of each 
other’s faith. The Hindu never quarrels with religi¬ 
ous beliefs, and he never enquires into the religious 
belief of his neighbours. Believing as he does that 
Mukii %fn. salvation, is certain to tin: good and virtu¬ 
ous, whatever his creed, he leaves the highest .spiritual 
concerns of a man to the man himself. The I ijmantra 
I IWW)* forming the cardinal article of a man's faith, 
may not even be uttered to one's father and mother. 
Itisaconcemof the individual himself, and through¬ 
out his life remains a secret between himself and his 

• The word or words whispered by the Guru to the noviciate 
at the time of initiation. 
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religious teacher (Guru). It is not even necessary 
for a Hindu to have a Guru (a religious teacher) if 
he wishes to dispense with one (and outside Bengal 
the family Guru, as an institution, scarcely exists), 
and his religious beliefs or even unbeliefs are then 
matters which concern him alone. It is not necessary 
that the Hindu should attend a church or a religious 
congregation, and it is certainly optional with him to 
attend any church or religious congregation,—church 
service, in the sense in which it is generally under¬ 
stood amongst Christians or Mahomedans, does not 
exist amongst the Hindus. Wherever there is wor¬ 
ship, the priest worships, but does not lead the wor¬ 
ship ; believers attend, but do not know or hear 
the Mantras that the priest addresses to the 

object of worship. 

The fact tiiat Hinduism is not a religious organi¬ 
zation makes it the most tolerant system of all systems 
in the world, and makes it an essentially progressive 
system. Changes, transitions, it has always passed 
through, and evolved out of them something for its 
own. It takes in and assimilates, it hates to imi¬ 
tate, but it beautifully incorporates, and makes new 
ideas its own by going onward with the impetus 
generated by these shocks. The earliest known shock 
of the kind was that imparted by the Buddhists. It 
was a revolution against the Hinduism of the day, 
and it brought in new ideas to the spiritual interests 
of mankind, and the prevailing social system in India. 
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It made a progress which has not been achieved 
by any other new religious system in India, but it 
died oat, not as is popularly believed, because of 
Brahminieal persecutions, not because Buddhists were 
bodily expelled from India by force by a Shunktr 
Acharjia but because the Hindu philo¬ 

sophy had then incorporated with it all that it had to 
learn from the Buddhists, and because at that stage, 
so far as the social organization .was concerned, the 
Indian Buddhists chose to get themselves re-admitted 
m the Hindu social system. The same has been the 
ease with jainism, Sikhism, Vaisnavism, and the 
Monotheism of Kabir. The Hindus have incorporat¬ 
ed within their system such of the ideas as each of 
these new religious systems had to impart, and as 
suited themselves to the genius of the Hindu races 
and the surrounding circumstances of their position 
(these arc important conditions), and finished off their 
antagonists by calling them A'find t*|TWt;, their own. 
Take, for instance, the case of Jainism, the oldest 
of the last mentioned systems. It is essentially 
un-Hindu. As a religious system it discards the 
Vedas and Shastras and does not acknowledge the 
supremacy of the Brahmins. Even now, an orthodox 
Hindu considers it a sin to visit a temple of Purah- 
nath {viKWim). The Brahmins at one time taught, 
when Jainism assumed an uncompromising attitude, 
“ better to be trampled under foot by a mad elephant 
than to enter a Jain temple for protection," and the 
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Brahmins of the Hindus still keep themselves aloof 
from all sorts of social intercourse with the Jain 
priests. The remnants of the Jains in India are of the 
Vaisya caste and, as in social matters, the Jains of 
the day have forgotten, or given up, their hostile and 
unyielding attitude of the past, and do not object to 
the Hindu rituals as regards marriage, the Vaisya 
Jains fully intermarry and otherwise intermix socially 
with the Vaisyas of Hindu persuasions. Take again 
the case of the Sikhs. They have been ever deemed 
by the Hindus as Hindus. Runjit Sinha is taken by 
all the Hindus to have been the last of the great 
Hindu princes, and it was currently reported that 
Dhullip Sinha would be welcome back to India as a 
Sikh and Hindu. The animus rcvertendi to Hinduism 
is all that is required of a man originally a Hindu, 
and for those who did not originally belong to the 
Hindu stock, all that is required is the observance 
of the current Hindu rites. We have not to go far 
in illustration of our position. Not to refer to the 
Maimon of the Bombay Presidency, whose position 
oscillates between Mahomedanism and Hinduism, 
and whose position it was proposed to determine by 
an Act of the Supreme Legislature, we may mention 
the various hill tribes who have joined Hinduism 
almost within the memory of man. We have said 
that for one who did not originally belong to the 
Hindu stock, all that is required is the observance 
of the current Hindu rites. We use the word current 
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studiously. \VV. will show hereafter how the rites 
themselves change with the changes of time. It is 
not, again, that the new convert as a rule is relegated 
to the lower stratum of Hindu society. Instances 
prevail in which, according to the exigencies of the 
case, the position that has been assigned to the con¬ 
vert has been very high. Witness, for instance, the 
position of the Gya/ls, (anmit) of Gya, originally 
Buddhistic priests, the Sakaldipi (Singalese)Brahmins, 
and the Vaisnava Gosains, some of whom in Bengal 
belong to the Vidya (fh^) (medical) caste. Its power 
of assimilation, physical and moral, gives Hinduism 
a lease of life which has been the wonder of the 
world in the past, and which will be its wonder for 
ail time to come, unless it correctly understands the 
Hindu system. That system is essentially an eclec¬ 
tic system, so far as religious beliefs are concerned, 
and, as we intend to show in a subsequent part of this 
discussion, in all social matters also. The instances 
cited above illustrate, we hope, in a marked degree, 
the position with which we set out, that Hinduism 
is not a religious organization. The Jains, Sikhs. 
Vaisnavas, Kaberpanthis, are, to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, Hindus, though the religious creed of each and 
all, specially that of the Jains and Sikhs, are 
essentially un-Vedic in origin, and the professors 
of these religions, though recognised by the other 
Hindus, as Hindus, do not believe in the authority of 
the Vedas and Shastras, do not worship the Hindu 
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gods and goddesses, nor acknowledge the supremacy 
of the Brahmins. If, then, Hinduism is not a reli¬ 
gious organization, and the Hindu has the option of 
choosing for his faith anything from the extreme 
point of unbelief to belief in a myriad of gods and 
goddesses, discarding Vedas, Shastras and Brahmini- 
cal supremacy, what then is it? We will answer 
the question in the next part of the article. 




II—WHAT IS IIIXDUISMf 


What is Hinduism? The reply is, that what 
the Hindus or the major portion of them in a Hindu 
community do is Hinduism, This may appear to he 
a truism, it is a truism however, the truth of which 
ought to be enforced. People, both within and 
without, discuss the subject as if Hinduism was lock¬ 
ed up in some sacred books. The Vedas, the Shas- 
tras, the Smrities are regarded as books furnishing 
guides for the conduct of a Hindu’s life, and research¬ 
es are made in the Vedas and Shastrasto understand 
what Hinduism is. Yet it is a fact, and a fact which 
cannot be gainsaid, that the Hinduism of the Vedas, 
nay, of theShastras, is not the Hinduism of the present 
day. To even the most superficial reader of the Ve¬ 
das and Shastras it will appear that changes tn al¬ 
most all the departments of the Hindu’s life have 
been going on from age to age. It is not the scope 
of this paper to enumerate all these changes, but 
simply, for the illustration of the definition of Hindu¬ 
ism given above, to indicate that such changes have 
taken place and even now are taking place. What 
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the Hindus in a Hindu community did, when record¬ 
ed, became the Vedas of old ; what they did at a later 
age became, when recorded, the Hinduism of the 
Shastras, and the Shastras that will record the changes 
of the present day, when those changes we see around 
us are accepted as accomplished facts, will be the 
Hinduism of the day. The Shaslrakar (complier of 
the Shastras) of our future, will perhaps, when 
justifying the departure from the Shastras of the 
medix-val ages, and from practices then only existing 
in the memory of man, appeal to some text of the Veda 
or of Manu, as a sanction for such departure, perhaps 
twist the grammatical construction, and interpret a 
synonym in the light of his own views. Like Jimut- 
l ah a mi (fsitpc WPir*r), of old and revered memory, he 
will possibly disclaim all opposing views as monstrous 
and un-Hindu. In this, as we suppose in all social 
systems, practice precedes theories and codes, and 
practice is accepted as an accomplished fact when it 
is carried on by the majority, and very shortly after as 
part and parcel of the system when it becomes the 
universal practice. We shall illustrate this by giving 
a few instances within our own memory. Thirty 
years ago a Hindu of Bengal (perhaps, of Calcutta 
excepted) would not be a Hindu, if he were to use 
onions as a condiment to his dishes, or to take a loaf, 
or a piece of biscuit; now onions, loaves, and biscuits 
are no longer prohibited articles of food in many parts 
of Bengal. Butchered meat is another instance of 
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departure. No one now regards the practice of tak¬ 
ing butchered meat as un-Hindu, though many people 
in Bengal yet scruple to use meat from a butcher's 
stall. The use of butcher’s meat has never been con¬ 
sidered un-Hindu in Behar and the other Provinces. 
Fowls and chickens may yet be regarded as prohi¬ 
bited articles of food in Bengal, but the strong minor¬ 
ity who now enjoy dishes of fowl cutlets, soups, roasts, 
and curries are gaining ground, and will soon become 
the strong majority, and fowls and chickens will ten 
years hence, if not in five, come to be Hindu articles 
of food in Bengal. The Bengali Shastrakar will not 
have much difficulty in justifying the departure here, 
as fowls and chickens are not prohibited articles of 
food in that country of the Hindus, the Maharastra. 
The caste system even now overlooks taking food 
cooked by people of an inferior caste, or with them, 
or even with Mlechas, or Mahommedans. So you can 
do several things now admittedly un-llindu without 
let or hindrance, so long as you do not obtrude your 
un-Hindu practices ostentatiously to the notice of 
the community you live in. Changes are thus daily 
growing, and when the changes suit the genius of 
the people, they take root and become parts and par¬ 
cels Of Hinduism. This is not simply in matters of 
articles of food, but in everything around us. Only 
the stereotyped character, which for good or evil, the 
Smrities, or that portion of it which is known as the 
Hindu law in our Courts, has received, by the advent 
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of British government in this country, is calculated to 
maintain it where it was. The changes in the Smri- 
ties themselves, a complete record of which can be 
easily marked in the controversial portion of the learn¬ 
ed codes of Hindu laws, serve to illustrate the posi¬ 
tion taken above to a very great extent. Take for 
instance the change, the reform under which the 
Brahmins came to be subjected to the jurisdiction of 
the King’s Courts, or the Ilbert Reform in the laws 
of Ancient India. The text of Goutoma provided 
that “ the king is superior to all except Brahmins.” 
The Mitakshara says, that “ from the text of Gouto¬ 
ma it must not be inferred that Brahmins are ex¬ 
empted from amercement, for the text is intended 
for the purpose of generally extolling the Brahmini- 
cal tribe.” It is ordained in the Sutras, ‘ six things 
arc to be avoided by the King” (actingwith respect 
to Brahmins), "the punishment of flagellation, of 
imprisonment, of amercement, of banishment, of re¬ 
primand, and of expulsion.” The author of Mitak¬ 
shara naively says: ‘‘The mere order of priesthood 
is not sufficient to exempt. That the Brahmins in 
the text mean persons eminently learned, skilled in 
worldly affairs, in the Vedas and Vedangas, in¬ 
tuitively wise, well stored with tradition and histori¬ 
cal wisdom, continually revolving these subjects in 
their mind, conforming to them in practice, in¬ 
structed in the forty-eight ceremonies, devoted to 
the observance of three-fold and six-fold duties. 
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and versed in legal usages and established rules," 
or, in other words, such persons from whom the com¬ 
mission of an offence or wrong, or the infraction of 
a right was impossible. Thus, between the age of 
Goutoma and that of Vijaneshwara, a great change, 
affecting the privileges of a special class, must have 
been slowly and gradually effected, and the Hindu¬ 
ism which Goutoma observed and recorded as rules 
for the guidance of Hindu kings, as regards Brahmi- 
nieal privileges, was not the Hinduism which Vjjane- 
shwara found extant in his days and justified in his 
learned disquisition. 

Another reform in the Hindu law effected during 
that period, traces of which are clearly discernible in 
the disquisition of Vijaneshwara, was almost in the 
same direction—the encroachment on Brahminical 
privileges as it existed of old. The ancient doctrine 
was that the Sabhdsadas WTCg (assessors or jurors) of 
the King’s Court were to be Brahmins. The text was— 
“ a king who investigates, together with the chief 
judge, ministers, domestic priests and assessors atthe 
Court, according to laws, shall attain paradise." 
Another text enjoined that the persons appointed as 
assessors or Jurors ( Sabhdsadas .), “ were to be versed in 
literature, (r'.r.,) in the study of philosophy, grammar, 
Ac., and in comprehending the Vedas, acquainted 
with the laws, (». <„) familiar with the sacred code of 
laws, addicted to truth, ». e., prone to habitual vera¬ 
city, impartial towards friends and foes, that is 
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divested of enmity, affection, partiality and preju¬ 
dice.” The earlier commentator, Catyana, reads the 
text “ persons versed in literature, &c,” as setting forth 
the qualification of persons to be confined to the 
Jtrahminical tribe; but the authorof Mitakshara, com¬ 
menting on the first of these texts remarks, that the use 
of the conjunction, ‘ and,’ between the words ‘ priests ’ 
and * assessors,’ evidently propounds a distinction 
between Brahmins, (priests) and assessors. The 
author, as an additional argument for the interpretation 
he adopts, says, that, “ for the sake of adding popular 
confidence to the assembly (King’s Council) some per¬ 
sons of the commercial class should also be called in 
to assist.” But the most important change in this di¬ 
rection was with reference to the appointment of 
Chief Judge (Pradvivak). The text expressly enjoined 
the appointment of a Brahmin. It says, “ A Brahmin 
acquainted with all duties should be appointed and 
associated with the assessors, by a king who is un¬ 
able, through want of leisure, to investigate judi¬ 
cial proceedings the author of Mitakshara observ¬ 
es that, ‘‘if such a Brahmin cannot be found, the king 
may appoint a Kshatrya Cirftra), or Taisya (t^r).” It 
is singular how a turn in the grammatical construction 
of a text, which, however, was deemed sacred and un¬ 
alterable, did duty for a change in law, but no gram¬ 
marian ever thought of giving this turn, until he 
saw that the changed interpretation was necessitated 
by the changes which he saw all around. Between 
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the age of Catyana and the age of Vijaneshwara, the 
author of Mitakshara, said to have been the contem¬ 
porary of Sankara Acharjia, who is generally credited 
with the expulsion of Buddhists from India, several 
centuries had elapsed, and India had witnessed a 
stupendous revolution, and the Hinduism of the day of 
Catyana, not in this respect alone, for which we have 
pioofs, but in several other respects, for which the 
proofs and records are not so clear, was not the Hindu¬ 
ism of the date of Mitakshara. We will see how the 
changes were brought about. There were no Legis¬ 
lative Councils in Ancient India, and no one in 
authority who could make or unmake laws. The cur¬ 
rent theory that Brahmins were lawgivers of the land, 
does not find any support from the record of the 
Hindu laws. Even the authors of the codes appeal 
to the past, and the text writers of the past, for the 
sanction of what they do. enjoin. Their only author¬ 
ity is derived from the correctness with which they 
interpret the present in the light of the past. Any¬ 
thing that would not accord with the existing facts 
would, we suppose, carry as much weight with Hindus 
of their days as the Nava Sanhita of the late Babu 
Keshub Chandra Sen docs with the Hindus of the 
present day. The growth of Hindu laws was some¬ 
thing like the growthof the Common Laws in England, 
with this difference, that the Hindu laws did com¬ 
prise a greater variety of subjects affecting the ordi¬ 
nary daily life of a Hindu than the Common Laws 
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of England did with respect to Englishmen. Both 
have their origin in the growth of usages, their re¬ 
cognition in courts of law, or, as in the case of Hindus, 
in the assemblies of tribes, and their final codification 
by learned men ; but, as in India, the codifiers (at 
least the authors of extant treatises) happened to be 
Brahmins, it is generally assumed that Brahmins were 
the legislators of the land. Hindu laws, therefore, 
are Hindu usages codified. Usages again originated 
in the doings of the Hindus, and when a new usage 
sprung up to take the place of the old, we may be sure 
that at the start some one had the boldness to break 
through the barrier of an established usage, and was 
branded as the breaker of the laws until the change 
he adopted, or sought to introduce, was generally 
accepted, and it took the place of the established 
usage. Take, for instance, again, the changes that 
took place between the age of Vijaneshwara and the 
age of Jimut Vahana. In Bengal, the joint family sys¬ 
tem had received a rude shock ; and it was no longer 
the patriarchal system of old that prevailed, but the 
first splitting of families into individual units. Jimut 
Vahana in his time finds the change accomplished, and 
establishes the changes as laws, by refuting Mitaksha- 
ra, and appealing to the past and'the text writers of the 
past; and as an additional argument, establishes the 
doctrine of factum vatet. This doctrine of factum 
valet prevails throughout India; if not in what are 
ordinarily called the schools of law, but in every other 
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department of a Hindu’s life. The flexibility of this 
beautiful doctrine enables the Hindu to alter his 
manners, his customs, his laws, nay, even his religion, 
to the altered spirit of the age in which he lives. 
Their surroundings, their education, their circum¬ 
stances, the infusion of new ideas have always influen¬ 
ced the doings of the Hindus, and the Hinduism of 
every period. The Bengal Brahmins, even of the 
age of Ballal Sen, appear to have been as unlike their 
original stock at Kanouj, as Mr. Banncrji returned 
from England is from the ordinary Bengali Brahmins 
of the present date, yet the Kanouj Brahmins never 
question the Brahminical rank of their caste-men 
in Bengal: both are Hindus, but the? Hinduism of 
the Kanouj Brahmins is not the Hinduism of the 
Brahmins of Bengal; and this brings us to our defini¬ 
tion of Hinduism once again. 

This definition, which we have tried to show ac¬ 
cords with established facts in Hindu laws, is that 
<chat the Hindus, or the major portion of them in a 
Hindu community do, is Hinduism. A few words of 
explanation seem necessary. It is not Hinduism 
now to go to England, because the few Hindus who 
go to England are kept out of caste; but supposing 
in a Hindu community, the Hindus could go to Eng¬ 
land without losing caste, or supposing even that a 
strong majority of that community would allow a 
Hindu who had been to England to be again admit¬ 
ted into caste, going to England would be no longer 
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an wn-Hindu practice, so far as that community is 
concerned. A Hindu, whatever may be the transgres¬ 
sions from Hindu manners he may be guilty of, remains 
a Hindu so long as he does not lose caste. If he has 
a dal (party) in the community he lives in, he is a 
Hindu to all intents and purposes. This community 
is not the whole body of Hindus, nor all the people 
of his caste, but a small village circle of people con¬ 
sisting, amongst the higher classes, of Brahmins 
Vaidyas and Kayesthas in Bengal. This small cir¬ 
cle, which usually consists of 300 or 400 families in¬ 
terspersed in two or three neighbouring villages, is 
called a Somaj, and the people Somajiks. In mar¬ 
riages and thraddhs, for those who can afford it, these 
are the guests who have to be entertained. If in 
case of any transgressions from caste rules, the Soma- 
jiks do not find any fault with the transgressor, the 
latter does not lose caste ; if some of the Somajiks 
have tbeir scruples, but others have not, they divide 
themselves into parties called this or dala-dalis. No¬ 
thing is commoner than to find in many villages in 
Bengal, the Somajiks split into different factions (dais) 
over a transgression from an established usage of 
which some one in the Somaj had been guilty, un¬ 
til the question is finally decided by numbers. If 
the dal of the breaker of the established usage 
is strong, the change is as good as accomplished, the 
contending tactions uniting again in time. There 
are in the same Somaj, or in the same body of Somaj- 
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its, nay, even in the same families, men of different’ 
views—Conservatives, Liberals and Radicals. The 
two latter at the present day are the prodtict of Eng¬ 
lish education and the onward influences around. 
Toleration is the order of the day, and the Conser¬ 
vatives, however they may lament the good old days, 
cannot help being tolerant, because of the prevalence 
of liberal ideas, even amongst the younger generation 
of their own families, or because, as in many cases, 
when education has made progress, and placed the 
Liberals in any number in commanding positions, 
they have to give way to the inevitable. 

Much shrewdness, intelligence and tact are re¬ 
quired of a leader of a Jal and as. reformations, 
to permeate the masses, must begin here, in these 
units of Hindu communities, a practical reformer 
c an safely carry out many desired reforms by correctly 
feeling the pulse of his Simuijiks. The wise politi¬ 
cians feel the pulse of the nation, the social reformer 
in Bengal, if he is practical, should feel the pulse of 
the Somajiks. Many reformers in India have spoiled 
the cause they advocated, by striving to carry out re¬ 
forms for which the Somajiis were not prepared ; by, 
in fact, giving too much speed to their Radical coach. 
Many a reformer—and in India reforme rs are not re¬ 
formers, if they are not religious reformers,—has un¬ 
fortunately marred the cause- of reform by treating 
social reforms as if they were religious reforms. The 
popular notion is that Hinduism is a complex system. 
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where social usages cannot be separated from reli¬ 
gious beliefs. Our reformers cannot rise above this 
popular notion. They would not separate the domain 
of beliefs in the supernatural and metaphysical from 
the every-day common life of man. To them so¬ 
cial reforms are not questions of expediency, but 
cases of conscience. It would be a sin, they say, if 
knowing early marriages to be mischievous, or, as 
they call it, wrong, you were to get your children 
married at an early age. It would be rank hypocrisy, 
they say, if believing in the equality of men, and 
knowing that the caste system as it prevails, is not 
the right thing in all its phases, you were still to be 
within the pale of caste and not to give it a kick. It 
would be the height of dissimulation, they say, if 
not believing or offing for the 33 crores of Hindu 
gods and goddesses, you were still to pass off as a 
Hindu. Your life would be a life of contradictions, 
they say, if while dining on fowl cutlets and mutton 
chops of an evening, you should sit to supper with 
your caste-men at PungtiBhojan (gftl wturt?) at night. 
The Liberal Indian pleads * guilty ’ to no such 
charge. In social matters, he believes that what is 
expedient is right. It would not be right or expe¬ 
dient in his opinion to wage a hopeless war. It 
would not be expedient to thrust reforms all at once 
into the old Hindu systems. The wholesale reform 
of the Brahmo Somaj is too much for the Hindus, 
and the result has been that the Brahmos have to 
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form themselves into a. separate community. If 
these earnest workers had but contented themselves 
to work from within, instead of spending their ear¬ 
nestness in uselessly trying to demolish the citadel 
of prejudices from without, what further changes 
might not have come on by this time. 

The true Liberal Indian on the contrary would, 
for good or evil, stick to the Hindu system and fight 
out the cause of reform from within. He knows, or 
tries to know, how far education has prepared his So- 
majikx for a desired reform; how far the onward influ¬ 
ences have been acting on them, and tentatively intro¬ 
duces, ortriestointroducc it in the community in which 
he lives. There is a struggle nevertheless, but it is the 
fight of parties, the dald-dali ()of the Soma/ikt, 
and not a fight where the reformer has to go out of 
the field, fearless and undaunted, no doubt, but never¬ 
theless without achieving a victory. To the cautious 
general the victory is certain. The educated natives 
are now, in many parts of the country, the leaders 
of the Soma/iis, and the spread of education gives 
them a larger and larger share of influence year by 
year. They are not true to their colors if, knowing 
or believing that the country is prepared for a re¬ 
form, they do not give an onward pull. They have 
no need for preaching and for preachers. Their 
only agency is the educational movement in the 
country. The reforms thus introduced are introduced 
with the concensus of the people. They take root 
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and permeate the social fabric as a whole, and very 
soon become part and parcel of the Hinduism of 
the time. In the next paper we will examine what 
reforms have been already introduced, and what 
further progress in these directions is possible. 
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/// — WHO ARE THE HINDUS > 

We have shown, and we hope we have succeeded 
in proving almost to demonstration, that Hinduism 
is what the Hindus, or th( major /or!ion of the people 
in a Hindu community, do; or, in other words, 
that Hinduism is not locked up in a txrok, believed to 
have been revealed, and does not consist of a set of 
religious beliefs, but is composed of certain usages 
and customs, which have always been ( hanging and 
variable, and that the usages and customs prevalent 
in a Hindu community at a particular date have form¬ 
ed the Hinduism of that date. Iiut the question re¬ 
mains—who are the Hindus? The particular con¬ 
geries of usages and customs called Hinduism in the 
Madras Presidency may not be the Hinduism of 
Bengal. They differ essentially, yet both are Hindu¬ 
ism, and recognised as such, because they form the 
usages adopted by the particular Hindu community 
of these parts; and though, therefore, there need be 
no universality in what is known as Hinduism in its 
unessential parts, it follows that there is something 
universal throughout India, which distinguishes a 
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Hindu from a non-Hindu, and which, being distin¬ 
guished from changing and vanishing usages, re¬ 
mains alone, as the unchanging basis in our ideas of 
Hinduism and Hindu; we shall thus get at the essen¬ 
tial characteristic which will help us in defining the 
generic name. We have not in our last two chapters 
clearly defined the essential characteristics involved 
in our idea of the word Hindu, though we have suffi¬ 
ciently indicated what it is. 

To ascertain who are the Hindus of this or any 
other time, it is not necessary for us to go to the 
past, or to refer to the Vedas, Shastras or Puranas; 
though a reference to the past might be of some 
help to test the correctness of the meaning of the 
term, when we have determined it by a reference to 
facts and ideas of the present day. 

Now, so far as the term is understood at present, 
it embraces all those people, settled or domiciled in 
Hindustan, who are neither Christians, Mahomedans, 
nor Parsis. We have shown that the Jains in India 
are no longer considered non-Hindus; and the few 
Buddhists to be found in the monastic orders of 
India are respected by Hindus as Hindu ascetics. 
Perhaps even this definition to which we come by 
negation, as applicable to the Hindus of the present 
day, might not suit a few years hence, when a set¬ 
tled domicile in Hindustan may not be regarded as 
an essential idea in the interpretation of the term, 
and when possibly Hindus will remain Hindus even 
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when they have settled outside India, as they cer¬ 
tainly even now continue to be, though migrating 
to Burmah, or to any one of the islands of the Pacific 
ocean. Broadly speaking, however, the negative idea 
stands good for the present. But when we say that all 
people domiciled in India, who are not Christians. Mu- 
sulmans, or Parsis, are Hindus, do we mean that there 
is anything in their religious beliefs which would 
exclude these people from those from whom they 
are thus distinguished ? We say no. Suppose a 
Hindu were to believe in the revelation of the 
Bible, the doctrine of the Trinity, that of original 
sin and eternal damnation, the atonement and sal¬ 
vation through faith in a Saviour, he would be a 
Christian, but would not cease to be a Hindu, so 
long as he continued to be a member of the Hindu 
caste to which he belongs. So he would be a 
Musulman by simply believing in the kulma (words) 
“ God is Great, and Mahomet is his prophet; ” but 
he would not cease to be a Hindu as long as he 
was not thrown out of the pale of caste. 

Here, then, is the essential characteristic which 
distinguishes the Hindu from the non-Hindu 
races of India. AH people who are known as Hin¬ 
dus are divided into castes, and there are no people 
incorporated with the Hindu system, who do not be¬ 
long to some caste or other. The Hindu system 
is therefore a hierarchy of caste, and those who be¬ 
long to this hierarchy of caste are Hindus. 
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What is this caste ? We discover what it is at the 
present date by reference to the caste requirements: 
(i) A Hindu belonging to any one caste must not 
partake of certain kinds of food cooked by any one 
else but a member of his caste, or sometimes one of 
a superior caste. (2) A Hindu must not marry out¬ 
side his own caste. (3) A Hindu must admit that 
he belongs to stratum so and so, whilst in the highest 
stratum are the Brahmins. (4) A Hindu must abide 
by the rules of his caste, as to the marriageable age 
of girls, as to widow re-marriage and going to sea, 
and as to prohibited food. 

These requirements may be considered as almost 
general, though there have been exceptions preva¬ 
lent from the olden times, which exceptions, the 
careful reader of the Hindu system will notice, were 
already there before the action of the progressive 
tendencies of the present age. Thus, for instance, 
as regards (1):—The Sikhs, who are now incorpora¬ 
ted with the Hindu system, must partake of the Amrit 
—when presented to one of the chief Durbars, 
whoever may present it, and with all sorts of peo¬ 
ple, irrespective of caste (the religion in its days of 
purity, having been a negation of caste, and the 
springing up of a Hindu brotherhood in its absence). 
The Chaitanya Vaisnavas, who, in the vigor of their 
early growth, rebelled against caste, have still their 
Mtihiitsabs, (*nftnr*) great festivals, when a Brahmin 
may not with any decency refuse to partake of food 
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cooked by a Byragi, whatever may have been the 
caste to which he originally belonged, or touched 
by any other Vaisnava, whatever his caste. At the 
Juggernath Khetra (Puri), food (rice, ddi , vegetable 
curries, and the rest), after it has been presented as 
offerings, is sold at open stalls, and it does not mat¬ 
ter who touches it, or who sells iU The sensualism 
of the Tantras disdains caste, and caste rules amongst 
the tantrics followers of the Tantras , are 

allowed to be so far relaxed that the Bhairabi-chakra 
(WT#lsUB) , an assembly of elites, who admit into their 
number people of all castes, who eat and drink with¬ 
out any restriction. 

As regards (2):—we have a notable exception 
in some of the districts of Eastern Bengal, where 
Vaidvas. Kayesthas and Shahus (Vaisyas or Sunris) 
intermarry. It is curious that such marriages are 
not * Anubint (UM'tfWt) in form, as they ought 
to have been if they were the relics of ancient 
Hindu custom still subsisting in these parts of the 
country, but are always Pritihm ('afmjtwand as 
such, must have sprung up as an innovation in later 
times. They are of the sort which Akbar found it 
not difficult to introduce in his day, between the 
royal family of Delhi and the Rajput chiefs. The 
bride came from the Rajput family into the harem 
of the Mughal, but a Rajput bridegroom never 

* Anulnm marriage, is marriage of a man of superior i.-asu- 
with a woman of infenur taste ; Pritilom marriage is the reserve. 
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took a Mahomedan wife; so a Vaidya girl bride 
goes to a Kayestha or Sunri bouse, but a girl of 
these latter castes is not espoused by a Vaidya, 
These marriages are distinctly against the rule of 
intermarriages permitted by the Shastras, but never¬ 
theless, they are considered fully valid and binding, 
and are even looked upon with approbation, and 
the offspring of such narriages have all the rights 
of the offspring of marriages in the same caste. 
The rule appears to have been reversed for the 
simple reason that a girl gone out of the family 
does not affect the family, if she no longer enter 
the kitchen, and her father's family have not to take 
food touched by her, a matter considerably easier 
than for a Hindu to have a wife, and children by such 
wife, food cooked or touched by whom he would 
not be permitted to take. The contrary would 
be the case in taking for wife a woman of a 
superior caste, for in this case the husband or his 
kinsman could have no objection to take food 
cooked or touched by her. Thus, in this instance, 
the requirement No. i has, by its greater rigidity 
at the present date, or rather at the date when 
relaxation came to be introduced in requirement 
No. z, affected the rule of the Shastras, and brought 
on an innovation the like of which could not be 
justified by reference to any text. 

As regards (3):—Relaxation has sprung up from 
time to time, though the Brahmins have, as a rule. 
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generally held their own. A notable instance of 
this relaxation is the supremacy which the Gyali 
Pundas, though not Brahmins, have always main¬ 
tained over the Brahmins, and the priestly authority 
which the Srikonda Gossains (jrtaifa) of 

the Vaisnava sect in Lower Bengal, belonging to 
" the medical caste (Vaidyas), have exercised over 
their Brahmin disciples. 

As regards (4) :—There is a greater degree of 
variableness here than in the case of the other 
three rules amongst different races in India in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the country, and no common ground 
can be traced except that each community has its 
own rules on the subject, and these rules are often 
so rigid in their application for the present, that 
the slightest infringements have resulted in forfeiture 
of caste. We shall notice the exceptions with the 
rules. 

Before noticing the differences prevailing in dif¬ 
ferent parts of India in all these four-fold aspects 
of caste, to some extent the result of changes 
within recent times; the causes that have induced 
these changes ; where further changes arc possible 
and should be allowed to grow; and when the 
changes should cease; it may not be quite out of 
place to examine the historical development of caste 
as an institution in India in the light of the accept¬ 
ed results of researches made by scholars. 

Mr. R. C. Dutt, in his admirable work on “ The 
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Civilization of Ancient India," proceeds on these data 
to lay down that there was no caste in the Vedic 
period, dating from 2000 B. C. to 1400 B. C ; that 
caste, as an institution in India, began to grow in 
the latter end of the Epic Period, dating from 1400 
B. C. to 1000 B. C., with the growth of the influence 
of priesthood, and the splendour of the royal courts ; 
that it attained a further development in the period 
dating from iooo B. C. to 242 B. C.; that it suffered 
from a revolution during the Buddhist Period, 
dating from 242 B.C. to 500 A.D., and that it assumed 
its present rigidity of form during the fifth or Pura- 
nic Epoch, dating from 500 A. D. to tig4 A. D. 

From the rules of caste as laid down in the San- 
hit as we find— 

1 st .—Monopoly of learning by divijas (f%ur. 
kvicc-lom) especially the Brahmins. 

2 tid. —Increase of ceremonials : the Brahmins 
alone officiating at the ceremonies, and 
the assertion and maintenance of the 
supremacy of Brahmins. 

yrd. —Allotment and division of work among 
the different castes. 

4 th. —Touch, contamination, and Priaschit, 
(penances). 

$th. —Interdict of marriages in certain ways. 

b/h .—The lowest position of the Sudras. 

Now compare the above with modem caste, as 
prevalent throughout India at the present date. (1):— 
It will be seen that though, as we shall show 
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subsequently, the Brahmins still maintain iheir 
superiority as regards learning, the monopoly now 
nowhere exists. (2 ):—The ceremonials have been 
limited within rational bounds, and though the 
Brahmins even now officiate at them, the Brahmini- 
cal supremacy no longer exists in any very offensive 
form, and, as we shall show later on, it has been 
materially affected by the iconoclastic influences of 
the age. (3):—The same tendencies are silently 
affecting the rigidity of the rule under which each 
caste was separately attached to its work. (4):— 
The rules on the subject, unless it be with respect 
to matters of food, are now, excepting to some 
extent in the Madras Presidency, more honoured in 
the breach than in the observance. (5):—There 
has been a greater rigidity growing in the interdict 
of marriages. (6):—The position of the Sudras 
has greatly improved and is daily improving. 

W e shall next explain generally the causes of 
the differences existing in the four-fold aspect of 
caste, of the present day, i. /., the four requirements 
noted above, in different parts of the country. 

Now, nothing is more common, as we have shown 
previously, than a divergence of customs in different 
parts of India, or even in different Hindu communi¬ 
ties living in the same parts of the country. What 
is considered a Hindu custom in one part of the 
country, is considered wholly un-Hindu in another. 
It is hard to conceive when there could have been 
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uniformity amidst these divergencies; when it could 
have been that Manava Shaslras (Institutes of Manu) 
used to guide the Hindus in every part of India in 
all the rules of life. Whatever uniformity might 
have at one time existed, when the original Aryans 
had not yet crossed the Sutlege, it must have given 
place to divergencies when the Aryans began to 
settle in different parts of India, and consciously or 
unconsciously to imbibe the manners and customs of 
the people amongst whom they settled, and accom¬ 
modated themselves to climatic influences and their 
physical surroundings. The same process which 
Indianised Europeans in days anterior to the present 
must have greatly modified the Aryanism of the anci¬ 
ent Aryans ; and the H>ndu system, as we have seen 
in the previous part of this article, has been always 
more eclectic, and favourable for the adoption and 
incorporation of changes, than European systems 
have been. Then, the aboriginal races, when they 
became Hinduised, must have retained many of 
their ancient customs and usages. This accounts 
(or divergencies; but not for all that we mark in 
different parts of India. Some of the divergencies 
have arisen quite within historical times, owing to 
influences which can be distinctly traced, as, for 
instance, the great modification of sooth (contamina¬ 
tion by touch), in Northern India, which apparently 
dates from the time the influence of the Mahome- 
dans came to be felt. 
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The changes are even now daily growing, owing 
to the influences around, and not uniformly in different 
parts of the country. The Hindus undoubtedly 
are a conservative race, but not to the extent that is 
ordinarily supposed. In the ancient village commu¬ 
nities of India an unwritten body of customary laws 
are observed, the origin of which is traced to the re¬ 
motest times, and it is hence argued that the village 
communities have been always governed by usages and 
customs which have never changed. It is true that 
some usages and customs, favouring the growth of 
social organization of the kind prevalent in ancient 
times, and possibly having their earliest origin in this 
country, are yet found undying in certain parts of 
India, but with the growth of towns, with the disin¬ 
tegration of patriarchal families, with the growth of 
our modem land laws, revenue laws, sale laws, the 
so-called undying customs are fast dying out; and 
changes have gone on, and will still continue to go 
on, in accordance with the genius of the race, the 
surroundings of their position, and the climatic con¬ 
ditions under which they live. 

Now, from this digression, to the subject in hand. 
As regards the first requirement of caste; viz., (i). 
A Hindu belonging to any one caste must not partake of 
certain kinds of food cooked by any one die but a mem¬ 
ber of his caste, or sometimes by one of the superior caste ; 
the rule of prohibited food must be taken to be still 
narrower. Brahmins, for instance, of Behar, cannot 
3 
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partake of food (rice and dal) cooked by a Brahmin of 
Bengal, though of the same caste, nor can a 
Brahmin of Madras or Bombay do the same honor 
to his brethren of Bengal or Behar. The Bengal 
Brahmin, more saturated now with the progressive 
tendencies of the age, can, without offending caste 
prejudices, partake of food cooked by any Brahmin 
in India ; but with this exception, a Brahmin of one 
part of the country would not partake of food cook¬ 
ed by a Brahmin of a different part of the country. 
The same may be broadly stated to be the case with 
all other castes passing by the same name in differ¬ 
ent parts of the country, and when there are sub-sec¬ 
tions of the same caste, the present prohibition 
against partaking of cooked food applies as well to 
those different sub-sections as to different castes. 
Thus, it is not the rule for the twelve different sec¬ 
tions of Kayesthas in Northern India to partake of 
each other’s food; and, though perhaps the different 
sub-sections of Brahmins, Vaidyas and Kayesthas in 
Bengal treat each other more liberally in this respect, 
the Vedic Brahmins and Utter Rarhi Ttfs) 

Kayesthas there still stand aloof from the other Brah¬ 
mins and Kayesthas. 

The rule, restricted in the way above indicated, is 
not, however, the same all over India as regards the 
kind of food, or the kind of touch {sooth) it shall 
bear. Throughout India, except in Madras, there 
are certain castes, water touched by whom can be 
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used by the other castes (Brahmins included). They 
are Jal-chal (sw —people whose water can be 

used ; and below them are castes which are Achal 
—people whose water cannot be used. Jal- 
chal and Achal are Bengali words of Sanskrit origin, 
and we have taken the liberty of using the words, as 
the corresponding idea in other parts of India is not 
expressed by a word, but by a periphrasis. Whether 
the Bengalis, old and young, should take it as a com¬ 
pliment or otherwise, we do not know, but they are 
all (their Brahmins inclusive) unless in very rare in¬ 
stances, now generally regarded as Achal by the rest 
of India. The line is drawn with such classes as 
Gwalas throughout India, Nava-sak in Bengal, below 
whom come the vast mass of Hindus who, though 
Hinduised, that is to say, though they form strata of 
the hierarchy of castes, are relegated to a position 
outside the sacred pale.* Are they content with this 
position ? There is no open rebellion ; and others, 

* In the frontier districts of Punjab and Cashmere the 
distinction did not exist before the last twenty-five years, and 
even a Brahmin could use water fetched by a Mahomedan Bhisti 
(water-carrier) in his mussuck (leather vessel) for all purposes. 
A closer contact with Mahomedans and the growth of Sikhism, 
and possibly the conservation of the usage as it prevailed amongst 
the ancient Aryans,—between whom and the Afghans of the 
time on the other side there could hardly be any difference,— 
account for this. A closer relationship with the Hindus of other 
parts of India has now, within the memory of man, affected 
the usage. 
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'mostly hill tribes, have been known, almost within 
historic times, to come in and take their position in 
the lowest stratum, but, as we shall show, there is a 
general attempt at upheaval which is very hopeful. 
Broadly stated, the sacred pale, as we have indicated 
it, ceases, with half-a-dozen castes below the Kayes- 
thas in every part of India. Not only can water 
touched by these people be used, but their ser¬ 
vices, as domestic servants of a better sort, are accep¬ 
table as well; the Brahmin priests officiate at their 
ceremonials, and the Brahmin's accept their gifts. 
In Madras, however, Brahmins can be served only 
by Brahmins, even to the extent of fetching water, 
and cleansing their houses. Except in Bengal, and 
in the Madras Presidency, it is allowable for all Hin¬ 
dus, Brahmins not excepted, to partake of all kinds 
of food— -pun's (u?t) tarkaris (?PC*rjfV), meat prepara¬ 
tions of sorts, as also sweets, prepared by any one of 
these castes, with the exception of cooked rice {hhat) 
and {dal). In Bengal, however, all classes, except 
one or two, who seem to have rebelled against Brah- 
minical sway, and whose case we shall specially no¬ 
tice hereafter, take all kinds of food prepared by 
Brahmins. In Northern India, amongst certain supe¬ 
rior classes, the rule would not allow bhat and dal pre¬ 
pared by Brahmins, or by any one else not belonging 
to the caste, to be taken. In all parts of India, ex¬ 
cept Bengal, Hindus and Musuimans smoke, with dif¬ 
ferent hukas of course, in the same farash (itw), eat 
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fruits together, and even sweets. The Punjabis and 
Cashmiri Brahmins are more tolerant of touch than 
other Hindus. The Mahomedan servants can carry 
from one place to another all kinds of their food 
(bhat and dal included) if the vessels containing 
this food is wrapped up in a piece of kambal (woollen 
rug), or fastened to one end of a stick, the other end 
of which the bearer uses in carrying the load. It is 
doubtless a relic of an ancient Aryan custom, affected 
by the fiction of a barrier of kambal and wood (1TO) 
introduced by the Sanhitas. One section of Kayes- 
thas in Upper India (Saksena Kayesthas) employ 
Mahomedan servants in their households as huka- 
bardars, and their tastes in the matter of food, and 
conspicuously in the use of household utensils, are 
distinctly Mahomedan. 

In Bengal, as we have already seen, notwithstand¬ 
ing the rigidity of the earlier rules, almost all castes 
now tolerate * the partaking of food prepared by one 
of inferior caste, and even by Mlechchas and Musul-* 
mans, and even at the same table with them. In a 
few years more, when the influence of the educated 
classes shall have filtered down* as it promises very 
soon to do, it is probable, the so-called reaction not¬ 
withstanding, it will grow to be the rule, and not the 
infraction. 

We said that below the classes whose “ touched ” 

* (i. e.) Wink at the action of those who do, and do not, put 
them out of caste. 
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water can be used, come in the castes Achal (VTO)» 
comprising the vast mass of Hindus, not less than 
two-thirds of the entire Hindu race, who, though 
Hinduised, that is to say, though they form the 
lowest strata of the hierarchy of caste, are relegated 
to a position outside the sacred pale.’ Whether 
these were not the original inhabitants of the coun¬ 
try, who, after resisting the Brahminical influence as 
long as they could, were subsequently incorporated 
with the Hindu system, is an enquiry not pertinent 
to our present purpose. The question with which 
we are concerned is, whether they are content with 
their present position. They have always given the 
greatest number of converts to new religious sys¬ 
tems introduced into India, and unquestionably, in 
times gone by, they have rebelled against Brahmi¬ 
nical supremacy. We have a few instances showing 
such discontent in the social history of Bengal 
within the last few years. Only a few years ago, a 
Chief of an Independent Native State expressed such 
discontent with the position which his family and 
tribe, admitted by all to be Hindus, held among the 
Hindus of Bengal, and spent lakhs of rupees to bribe 
Pundits, and to maintain a party which he had suc¬ 
ceeded in securing, and which promised to assist in 
getting him within the sacred pale. The attempt, 
through rousing some of the worst passions of men, 
in a Dala-dali in East Bengal, ultimately failed. 

Perhaps here there would have been a better 
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chance of success by a manly revolt, as we find 
from the following ;—The Jogis (the lower classes 
of weavers) who, unlike other Hindu castes in 
Bengal, bury their dead, revolted in a body against 
Biahminical supremacy. They declare that they are 
Brahmins, that they are entitled to the sacred thread, 
and to all the consideration due to Brahmins, and they 
have, by a unanimous resolution of the body, re¬ 
solved to throw out of caste any one who shall 
partake of food prepared by any other caste, Brah¬ 
mins included, or use water touched by them. A 
similar war has been declared by the chundals of 
East Bengal against the tyranny of the superior 
castes. There are also many other general attempts 
at the upheaval of the masses, though not in such a 
bold form amongst the other castes. In Bengal the 
Kayesthas, who, though generally regarded as Sudras, 
are one of the three superior classes forming the ‘Bha- 
dra-log,’ gentlemen of the community, and who, from 
their present proud position of intellectual superiority, 
general attainments and wealth, might perhaps have 
done without a fresh accession of power, attempted 
to get themselves ranked as Kshetrias, to wear the 
sacred thread, and to curtail the period of mourning 
from 30 days to 15. The attempt collapsed, perhaps 
as unnecessary. Similar attempts have been made 
in Behar and the North-Western Provinces by Kayes¬ 
thas, Kiirmis, Koiris and other castes, under the in¬ 
fluence of the teachings of the late Pandit Dyanund 
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Saraswati, and such an attempt has been very suc¬ 
cessful amongst the Audha Kiirmis of Behar. By an 
unanimous resolution of the third Kayesth Conference 
held at Bankjpur, in November last (1890), carried 
with acclamation, the Chittragupti Kayesthas of 
India declared themselves to be Kshettrias and 
Dwijas (ffm). 

Such movements, where you level up, and not 
down, as most of our modern reformers do, appeal¬ 
ing, as they do, at once to the esprit de corps of a 
whole community, should meet with the encourage¬ 
ment of all educated men, and a desire to rise should 
be stirred up wherever such a feeling is wanting. 

We find, therefore, that other parts of India, ex¬ 
cept Bengal and Madras, still follow the ancient rule 
under which food co.oked by the Sudras was not 
prohibited to be taken by the three regenerate class¬ 
es, but have drawn a line at the classes comprising 
the Sudras of the present date, below which they re¬ 
gard touch as contamination: that they do not ob¬ 
serve the sooth, as the orthodox Bengalis do, with re¬ 
gard to Mussulmans, so far as partaking of fruit, 
sweets, lemonade and ice-creams, and the smoking 
of hukahs, are concerned; that there’ is almost a 
successful revolt in Bengal against the rigidity of 
sooth ; that this revolt will bring the Hindus of 
Bengal of the present date to a point nearer the in¬ 
junctions of the Shastras in this matter. Outside 
Bengal, where the sooth principle was never so strong. 
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it is hoped, that from the partaking of fruit, sweets 
and ice-cream together, to the partaking of dinner 
together at one farash (zstw), or table, will be but a 
step, and that it will not take long to introduce the 
change, which as we have said, will bring them 
nearer to the ancient Shastras, and thus one dis¬ 
tinctive feature of modern caste, which is surely a 
great bar to the growth of fellowship and of a united 
people, will be done away with. 

(z) Interdict of Marriage amongst members of 
different Castes. A Hindu must not marry outside 
his own caste ; this is the second requirement of 
caste—a requirement, the breach of which is never 
tolerated by the Hindus, who consider the conser¬ 
vation of their caste system, nay, even their Hindu¬ 
ism, to be dependent on the rigid observance of the 
rule. On the other hand, it was only the other day 
that a Vice-Chancellor observed, in the course of 
his annual Convocation speech, before the assembled 
Senators and graduates of one of our universities, 
that India could never rise as a nation unless and 
until this interdict to marriages was done away with. 

We shall examine facts here as elsewhere. In 
countries and amongst nations in which, and with 
whom, the interdict does not prevail, the rule is that, 
ordinarily, one seeks his wife in his own neighbour¬ 
hood ; marriages between distinct nationalities, or in 
very distant places, are exceptions, and not the rule. 
Amongst certain classes of Musalmans of the 
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Shiah sect, the rule is, never to go out of the family. 
These people are distinctly endogamous, if not for 
the reason which originally made people endoga¬ 
mous, for a reason akin to it—their dislike to let 
the daughter’s share of the heritage go out of the 
family. Amongst the Mahomedans of India gene¬ 
rally, the rule is for marriages to take place amongst 
the same Kuff (fpff). Now a Kuff comprises Maho¬ 
medans of the same class. Sheikh, Syed or Malik, 
or Patan, living in a given number of villages. Mar¬ 
riages out of Kuff are considered mesalliances. The 
largeness of the Hindu population has also to be 
taken into consideration. There are castes which 
contain populations that would be equal to the pre¬ 
sent population of England, and exceed the popula¬ 
tion of Ireland, Scotland, or Arabia, in the ratio of 
two to one. Amongst Hindus, caste rules do not, 
of course, interdict marriages amongst the same 
caste, or, in certain cases, between sections of the 
same caste, comprising ordinarily hundreds of 
families. It is true that there are certain families, 
such as, in Bengal, families of Kulins, who would 
not descend to those who are not Kulins; and in 
other parts of India, where Kulinism does not prevail, 
there are certain families amongst whom considera¬ 
tions—not exactly caste considerations—prevail, 
restricting marriages to certain families of the same 
rank. It is also true to some extent, that people of 
the same caste who live in different parts of the 
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country do not ordinarily intermarry. The Brah¬ 
mins of Bengal do not intermarry with Brahmins of 
other parts of the country, nor the, Kayesthas and 
Other castes of Bengal with their respective castes in 
other parts of India. Again, amongst Brahmins of 
Bengal, the Rarhi Brahmins do not intermarry with 
the Varendras, or the Vaidics, or the Deccanese 
(Dakhinatwas). The Ballal-Seni Vaidhyas, who 
live in East Bengal, do not intermarry with the 
Lakhsman-Seni Vaidhyas of Westen Bengal, and 
the Kayesthas of Bengal who are sub-divided into 
four classes, (Utter Rarhi, Dakhin Rarhi, Bangojo 
and Barendro), do not of course intermarry. In 
Upper India, amongst the twelve sub-sections of 
the Kayesthas, intermarriage is interdicted. A Srivas- 
thav cannot marry an Am^ast, nor a Mathur a 
Saksena, and so on. The Rajputs have rules of their 
own, based more on family considerations than con-? 
siderations of caste. In Bengal, again, Kulinism, 
now fast dying out, except amongst the Brahmins, 
made marriages more restricted; and amongst Bengal 
Brahmins, for the purposes of marriage, the Kulin 
and Bangsoj are almost two distinct castes; only 
the Bangsoj enjoys the privilege, which he often¬ 
times buys at a considerable sacrifice of wealth and 
of comfort to all the members of his family, of 
marrying his daughter to a Kulin Brahmin, by 
which process, however, he does not rise himself 
in the social scale, but only brings down his 
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Kulin son-in-law to the rank of Bangsoj. Except 
amongst the Kulin Brahmins,—and even amongst 
them, necessity having given rise to some amount 
of relaxation of the rigid rules, polygamy is now 
growing out of date, and a better state of things 
is springing up,—no practical difficulty is felt 
amongst the castes in the matter of marriage. The 
rules of consanguinity (prohibited degrees), more 
extended among the Hindus than among any other 
race in the world, are observed almost amongst all 
the castes, with, of course, some local variations, 
which always, with few exceptions, tend to make the 
prohibitions more extended. Thus, certain castes in 
Behar(Babhuns amongst others) do not marry in the 
gotra of their maternal grandfather. This, of course, 
is a limit within a limit, exogamy within endogamy, 
and exogamy to an extent hardly justifiable in its na¬ 
ture ; and, perhaps, if the Hindus were left to them¬ 
selves in the matter, the exogamous limit would be 
narrowed, and there would be a change before long 
in the rule under which marriages amongst persons 
of the same gotra in the upper classes are at present 
prohibited. The gotra restrictions do not prevail 
amongst the lower classes, some of them not having 
a gotra of their own, that is to say, not having in¬ 
cluded themselves with any of the Rishi gotras. 
The interdict amongst the Hindus, therefore, does 
not mean consanguineous marriages; and from the 
populousness of the caste it does not practically nar- 
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row the field of selection (the power of selection being 
in the parents, and there being no love marriages) to 
any appreciable or mischievous extent. Where, how¬ 
ever, any real difficulties have been felt, the Hindus 
have not been behind-hand in solving the problem 
for themselves in their own way. We do not speak 
of marriages amongst the Bangsoj Brahmins of East 
Bengal, who are allowed by their caste-men in this 
respect an amount of latitude which introduces into 
their body wives from almost all castes, who by a fic¬ 
tion, pass as Brahmin girls ; but in this connection 
we speak of intermarriages amongst the Vaidyas, 
Kayesthas and Sahus (Vaisyas or Sunris) in the dis¬ 
trict of Sylhet, and amongst Vaidyas and Kayesthas 
of the neighbouring districts of Chittagong and Tip- 
perah, noticed above. In this case we find that, 
while the paucity of the numbers of these particular 
sorts (especially the highest) in the districts in ques¬ 
tion has made them relax the rule of caste as regards 
marriages, the sooth (touch) contamination rule, 
stronger than ever it was in Ancient India, has inter¬ 
vened to prevent their introducing the ancient and 
orthodox custom of Anulom marriages. We have 
also seen how the Vaisya Jains intermarry with the 
Vaisya Vaisnavas, the ritual in such cases being en¬ 
tirely Hindu, and the Brahmin priests officiate in the 
ceremony, no matter whether the bridegroom is Vais- 
nava, or Jain. The change here, if not as great as 
that implied in the marriage of Hindus and Maho- 
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medans without loss of caste, very nearly carries the 
Hindus to a departure of that natqre. Mixed mar¬ 
riages are also very common among the Bairagi 
Vaisnavas in Bengal, who do not pertain to any par¬ 
ticular caste, except that the Bairams, whose numbers 
find fresh accessions from all the castes in Bengal, 
are now being regarded by the Hindus as forming a 
caste by themselves. Marriages here, again, are 
mostly love-marriages. In Upper India, the illegiti¬ 
mate offspring, called Krishna Pakshis, are still form¬ 
ing themselves into distinct castes, sometimes accord¬ 
ing to the similarity of their birth, though it is not un¬ 
common to find the Krishna Pakshis of fathers of si¬ 
milar caste, but of mothers belonging to dissimilar 
castes, marrying amongst ^themselves. In the early 
days of the Mahomedan conquest and settlement 
in India, the Mahomedans, who could not have all 
travelled to India with their wives, must have, to a 
very large extent, taken Hindu women, mostly per¬ 
haps of inferior caste, to wife, and the race of Eura¬ 
sians has sprung up within the last ioo years from 
the connection of Europeans with the women of the 
country. Here, too, the same rule has prevailed. 
There are no cases known in which Hindus themselves 
have taken a Mahomedan or European to wife and 
yet continued to be Hindus. At the present day the 
Brahmos of Bengal, who though originally Hindus 
and belonging to some one caste, do not profess to 
respect caste, have introduced intermarriages among 
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themselves, and a special Act of the Legislature (Act 
III of 1872) sanctions such marriages, if registered 
under the Act. There are perhaps, from three to 
four hundred marriages registered under the Act, 
which, sanctioning as it does most of the reforms 
which, with few reservations, are considered desir¬ 
able by all educated men in India, viz., marriages at 
proper ages, monogamy, intermarriages, widow mar¬ 
riages—would have been much more popular if there 
were not an inherent defect in it (born of unmean¬ 
ing opposition, to which the Legislature in a weak 
moment yielded) under which persons marrying 
under the Act have to declare that they are not 
Hindus, &e., &c. Whether the addition of a ninth, 
to the legitimate forms of marriage amongst the 
Hindus, most of which are now obsolete, in a 
permissive way, would be an interference with the 
Hindu law of marriage, is a question with which 
we are not now concerned. If a strong body of 
Hindus desire to have such a relief, we do not see why 
the Legislature should deny it to them ; but, at any 
rate, when the Legislature thought itself competent 
to enact such laws as the Dalhousie Act of 1850 
and the Widow Marriage Act of 1856, and did not 
think that they were an interference with Hindu Law, 
or breaches of pledge, we do not see why it should be 
thought that to enact such a permissive civil law of 
marriage, applicable to all classes alike, would be an 
interference. Nolens volens, Bengalis, who have 
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visited England, have to marry under the Act, and to 
declare, without perhaps attaching much importance 
to the declaration, yet nevertheless against their 
wishes, that they are not Hindus. But in a recent 
case a coach-and-four was driven through the very 
existence of the Act, so far as this class is concerned, 
under the presidency of His Highness the Maharaja 
of Vizianagram and the elite of Calcutta society, 
assisted by the Pundits of Bhatpara. We refer to 
the marriage of the daughter of Babu Surendra 
Nath Banerjee with Dr. U. C. Mookerjea of Her 
Majesty’s Medical Service. Let us hope that our 
other England-returned Bengalis may prove as 
cautious reformers as Surendra Nath Banerjee, and 
as anxious to keep in touch with the Hindus as he. 
But we want the Act, nevertheless, in the amended 
form noted above, as the ultimate goal to which 
Hindu reformers ought to reach. The facts stated 
above show that, wherever necessity has arisen, 
intermarriages have taken place, but that such 
marriages have been pritilom in form. 

Perhaps necessity has also arisen for further com¬ 
mingling of caste in this matter of marriage, and a 
cautious reform, which would doubtless meet with 
popular approval, would be the bringing about of 
marriages between distinct sections of the same caste.* 


* There has already come into existence a “RahriBango 
Sanmiltni Sobha ,” the professed object of which is to bring 
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Thus there are twelve sub-sections of Kayesthas in 
Northern India, and as many sections of Brahmins. 
In Bengal there are three sub-divisions of Brahmins, 
four of Kayesthas, three of Vaidyas. This last caste, 
which, according to the census of 1872, counted 
96,000 souls, counts only 92,000 according to the 
census of 188a, and for marriage purposes this popu¬ 
lation of 92,000 men divides itself into three sections, 
and the division causes much inconvenience. This 
inconvenience is being felt by all the people com¬ 
posing the caste, and if the educated leaders were 
only to try, an amalgamation might be easily brought 
about. Bringing about marriages between members 
of the same caste in different provinces ought not to 
be at all difficult. This, surely, would not be inter¬ 
marriage, but a cautious progress towards that end, 
and on lines on which intermarriage may be a 
desirable change, acceptable to the people of 
India. 

The Anulom is the form in accordance with the 
Shastras; the Pritilom has been the form in practice 
wherever intermarriages now exist, except amongst 
Rahri Bangsoj Brahmins of Bengal. The reformer 
will find that the Anulom is the form that will be 
more readily acceptable, and even if intermarriages do 
take place on any extensive scale, the amour propre 


abaut an amalgamation amongst the Rahris and Bangos of 
Bengal. 


4 
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of the caste will assert itself by adopting the Anulom 
and discarding the Priiilom form of marriage. 

(5.) The Supremacy of Brahmins in ihe Hierarchy of 
Caste. A Hindu must admit that he belongs to stra¬ 
tum so and so, whilst in the highest stratum are the 
Brahmins. This is true, with but a slight exception. 
The exception, however, proves the rule. The Jains 
and Sikhs, though incorporated with the Hindu sys¬ 
tem, do not admit the supremacy of the Brahmins. 
Nevertheless, it is the case that these people have a 
distinct place assigned to them in the hierarchy of 
caste by the Brahmins and the adherents of the Brah- 
minical system, and, by accepting the place as¬ 
signed as a condition of incorporation with the Hindu 
system, they tacitly admit the superior position which 
the Brahmins occupy in the hierarchy. That these 
Brahmins, except in certain parts of the country, were 
always, and still are, the most intelligent people a- 
mongst the Hindus does not admit of a doubt. In 
Bengal they have taken the fullest advantage of the 
opportunities for progress presented to them, while 
their progress in the Bombay and Madras Presiden¬ 
cies ranks them among the foremost of the people in 
those parts of the country ; and though their progress 
in other parts of India, especially Behar, has not 
been so rapid, yet relatively to other castes, they 
have not been intellectually backward. It is, how¬ 
ever, in advanced Bengal that Brahminical supremacy 
has always been the strongest. The worship of 
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innumerable clay images of gods and goddesses 
in Bengal, unlike that in any other parts of the 
country, may have tended to keep up the supremacy, 
or that supremacy may have given rise to these in¬ 
numerable Pujdhs. It is also possible that these causes 
acted and reacted on each other. In Bengal, again, as 
in the rest of India, Sanscrit learning has been almost 
the monopoly of the Brahmins, and some of them 
have been exceptionally learned in Smritis (Hindu 
laws) and Naya (Logic). Whatever little sign of scho¬ 
larship we find in Bengal, in the vernacular language 
of the Province in the Mahomedan period, we find 
confined almost exclusively to the Brahmins. From 
Vidyapati to Bharat Chandra and Kirtibas, all the 
Bengali poets, except one or two, were Brahmins, 
and it is one of them who has been the greatest 
of religious reformers in India. The Brahmins of 
Bengal have never touched the amour ptopre of 
other literate classes, who are here known as Bhadra- 
log (gentlemen), and the influence of the Brahmins, 
exercised in conjunction with these classes, has 
maintained the hierarchy in a more developed form 
in Bengal than elsewhere in India. The institution 
of the Family Guru and Purohit in a more rigid 
form than elsewhere, also serves to preserve the 
Brahminical influence in Bengal. In Behar, where 
the Buddhistic system long prevailed, the Brahmini¬ 
cal influence is the least felt, excepting in the Mithila 
country, where, perhaps, Buddhism was never very 
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strong. Except in Bengal, Bombay and Madras, 
and excluding certain classes of Brahmins in Upper 
India, who have bfeen progressing and keeping pace 
with the altered „ spirit of the times, such as the 
Kashmiri Pundits, elsewhere in India the Brahmins 
are regarded as poor beggars, to whom it is a merit, 
on occasions of Shradh and religious ceremonies, 
to give food and alms. They do not form a body 
politic with the other castes, as in Bengal, nor an 
exclusive class who disdain other classes, as in 
Madras. 

We shall analyse into its component parts the idea 
of Brahminical supremacy in Bengal, as it is the 
strongest of its kind in India; but it is to be dis¬ 
tinctly understood that the exercise of the various 
acts comprised in this complex idea in touch with 
the Brahmins as a body, is confined simply to a few 
of the upper classes, whose number cannot exceed 
more than a fourth of the population of India; for 
as to the rest, they arfe beneath the touch of the 
Brahmins, and scarcely any connection exists be¬ 
tween them and the Brahmins as a class, except 
perhaps, that under the recognised Hindu system of 
the hierarchy of caste, one occupies the position 
at the apex, the other occupies the position at the 
base. These component parts are :— 

is/. —Having to send for the family priests, 
or any of the class in cases of all Puja- 
pat (ttanw), and all ceremonies in a 
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Hindu’s life; beginning with Jatakarma 
(birth ceremony), and ending with the 
Shradh, as also at times of all Parvas 
and annual Shradhs. 

2nd .—Having to send for the family Guru 
for the purpose of initiation, and having 
to send for him from time to time to 
keep up the spiritual growth. 

3rd .—Having to feed a number of Brahmins, 
beside the family priest and Guru, at all 
Pujapat and ceremonies. 

4 th .—The encouragement of Sauscrit learn- 
ning for those who can afford to do so, 
by bringing an assemblage of Pandits 
and making presents to each according to 
his rank. 

5 th .—Acknowledgment of Brahminical supre- _ 
macy by all other castes, by having to 
bow down to Brahmins and receiving their 
Asirbad (*iT*?t«iT^) (benediction), in re¬ 
turn. 

The duty of sending for the family priest in all 
ceremonies, as required by head No. 1 of the above 
analysis; the duty of sending for the family Guru 
for the purpose of initiation, as required by head 
No. 2 ; the duty of acknowledging the supremacy of 
the Brahmins by bowing down to them, as in head¬ 
ing No. 5, are also required of the Achals ; but the 
Brahmins who officiate as their priests (1) lose touch 
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with their fellow Brahmins. The Vaisnava Gos- 
samis alone act as their Gurus, (2) proving perhaps 
that there was no recognised Hindu method of 
initiation for them in Bengal before the days of 
Chaitanya. Bowing down (head No. 5) requires no 
touch whatever, but the Pariahs in the Presidency 
of Madras are denied even this. There is also a 
distinction observed among the jal-chal (sw?f) 
class, who are not Bhadralog, as regards the privi¬ 
lege of feeding Brahmins. As a privilege, it is very 
restricted. 

The five heads of duties in the above analysis are 
also required of the Brahmins, only in their case 
the Guru and Purohit are of their own caste, and the 
Brahmins whom they have to feed are all their own 
kinsmen. These five requirements used to keep up 
, the Brahmin’s power in social matters and still serve 
to maintain it. The Guru and Purohit must act 
with their brother Brahmins; they must marry 
amongst other Brahmins, and must always keep 
touch with them ; and they would nolens volens, have,- 
to cease to act as Guru and Purohit, if their caste 
people insisted on their sq doing,-because of the 
social offending of any one of those in whose houses 
they minister, and a Hindu cannot keep touch with 
his caste-people if such ministrations cease. The 
influence of the whole body of Brahmins over the 
jal-chal castes, especially the class known as Bhad¬ 
ralog in Bengal, is thus kept up through the Guru 
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and Purohit. Sometimes, too, the general body of 
Brahmins possess a good deal of influence either 
owing to their having wealth, or on the ground of 
the ignorance and prejudices of people around; so 
that, virtually, excepting in cases where the social 
influence of some other caste predominates in a 
particular locality—and this, too, is only possible by 
the influence in other respects which the caste can 
exercise over the Brahmins—the Brahmins are 
masters of the’’situation almost throughout Bengal. 
They can make a Hindu a non-Hindu, and a non- 
Hindu a Hindu, if all or even a large majority of them 
choose to do so. If the Brahmins were to set their 
faces against a certain movement, there would not be 
much chance of its permeating the masses, and if 
they were to set their faces against an individual, he 
must succumb if he chose to continue a Hindu. 
The family idol {Salgram) would remain unwor¬ 
shipped if peace were not to be made with the Brah¬ 
mins, and so Jong as the Salgram was not worship¬ 
ped, the aged mother would deny herself even a drop 
of water. 

Now let us see how these matters are being affect¬ 
ed by the progressive tendencies of the age. This 
progressive tendency is felt in three ways:—(i) By 
the spread of the influence of the educated Brah¬ 
mins ; (2) by the spread of education amongst the 
other castes ; and (3) owing to the equality observed 
by the British Government in this country, by con- 
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ferring on non-Brahmins positions which demand 
the respect of Brahmins. 

It is quite unnecessary to enter into details regard¬ 
ing these. It is to be hoped that the influence of 
the educated and intelligent Brahmins may always be 
exercised to the social well-being of India and her 
people. It is a living Brahmin (may his life be 
long !)* who moved for widow marriage, and who still 
sutlers excommunication from a section of his caste- 
people for the cause he advocates. As an indication 
of the_ tendency, we may mention that it is no longer 
the custom with these educated Brahmins to exact 
the Brahminical bow, and in return to make the 
Asirbad, but they merrily shake hands with people 
of other castes as equals. The outlandish mode of 
salutation has its use in this instance ; for a native 
mode, indicative of equality, might, perhaps, not 
have been introduced and resorted to, without rous¬ 
ing suspicions and giving offence to the orthodox. 
The educated Brahmins, like other educated Indians, 
have given up all other prejudices, and very often 
meet people of other castes on equal terms at dinner 
tables. Thus the whole country is to be congra¬ 
tulated on the fact that a strong body amongst the 
Brahmins themselves are doing their best to pro¬ 
mote equality. 

But the spread of education amongst the other 


* This was written before Pandit Vidyasagar’s death. 
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castes is also a very important factor. The pujapat 
(TOIPfHr) has been minimised, the ceremonials have 
been greatly curtailed, and marriages and shradhs, 
which alone remain, and which must remain, are 
now less expensive, so far as expense on Brahmins 
is concerned, than, they were. Even a Ganga 
Prasaud Sen Kabiraj now spends more money on 
hotel bills in his pujahs, for the entertainment of 
European guests, than on charges for the Brahmini- 
cal feed. The Purohit finds his occupation gone 
and submits to the inevitable. His sons are, in some 
cases, the flower of our University—Rai Chand an 3 
Prem Chand Scholars and Professors in our colleges. 
The case is the same with the Guru. Several edu¬ 
cated men have not been made Guru mukh, or 
initiated by the Guru. It will not be long before 
the caste will have to be analysed and interpreted 
without what we have now numbered, as its third 
requirement. 

(4.) A Hindu must abide by the rules of his caste :— 
As to the marriageable age of girls, as to widow 
marriages, and as to going to sea and the use of 
the prohibited food. 

(a.) As to the marriageable age of girls. The 
average marriageable age in India will be found to 
range between 10 and 12. Marriages at an earlier or a 
later age will be found to be more of the nature of ex¬ 
ceptions than the rule. Mr. Malabari is not perhaps 
aware how, in Bengal, the marriageable age of girls is 
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tending to rise. It is not the result of a sentimental 
reform, but the crude effect of certain crude causes. 
Fathers find it extremely difficult to find an eligible 
match for their girls, and when they have found one, 
to eke out the money that is required to secure the 
son-in-law. An Entrance “fail ” has here his value; 
the Entrance “pass ” sells dearer still; and a graduate 
sells very high indeed in the marriage market. 
Every University honor has its corresponding value, 
and for many persons with limited means, it is grow¬ 
ing a question of the deepest concern how to marry 
their daughters, regard being had to the cruel custom 
that has seized hold of society. Ordinarily the 
highest pay in Government Service for an Indian is 
that of a Sub-Judge; and to dispose of five daughters 
would cost a Sub-Judge his life earnings, even if he 
were not extravagant in his habits. The difficulties 
in the case of those who live from hand to mouth 
are simply inconceivable, and as they are in their 
nature general, the caste rales have considerably 
modified the rule which insisted on marriages com¬ 
ing on before the age of puberty. Thirty years ago 
a Hindu of the Bhadralog class in- Bengal would 
have lost caste if he had kept his daughter unmarried 
up to the age of puberty—thfe caste rales were never 
so strict in other parts of India. The offence is no 
longer visited with the punishment of ex-communi¬ 
cation, and the feeling in such a case is one of pity 
and sympathy rather than of indignation. Public 
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feeling and public opinion have thus changed, and, 
out of the difficulties experienced in getting daugh¬ 
ters married, the marriageable age of girls is rising 
to the point which the reformers aim at. But per¬ 
haps the limit thus determined, from to to 14, is the 
extreme limit to which it will ever reach as long as 
there are not some very radical changes in other 
respects. There are now extant a few factors which 
conduce to early marriages. Perhaps these have not 
received due consideration from those who demand 
radical reform. (1) Every Hindu girl, whatever 
her parents’ position in life, whatever her own quali¬ 
fications for the matrimonial market, must be married 
once in her life. Old maids are unknown in India, 
except among the Kulin Brahmins of East Bengal, 
and even among them the class is fast dying out. 
It is ingrained in the Hindu mind; and even educa¬ 
ted fathers and mothers, when they understand that 
the alternatives are between early marriage under 
disadvantageous circumstances, and late marriage, 
or possibly no marriage, do not hesitate, in the best 
interests of their child, in choosing the former; (2) 
unless there should be a social revolution of a very 
radical type, bringing in a free admixture of the 
sexes, and such an admixture as to make love-marri¬ 
ages, after the European fashion, possible, parents in 
this country will have to give their daughters in 
marriage. Now, if they are to choose, they would 
naturally like to do so at an earlier age rather than 
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at a later one, when, perhaps, their choice might 
not agree with that of their ward, and thus difficul¬ 
ties might arise, which to a Hindu would be intoler¬ 
able and perhaps insurmountable in their nature. 
Perhaps, under the circumstances, the best solution 
of the matter is that which it is receiving among 
the Bengal Bhadralog at the present date. It has 
at least this merit, that, while it does not overlook 
the above considerations, it is bringing on a slow 
and gradual reform, exactly in keeping with all the 
present surroundings of a Hindu’s life. There is no 
tyranny of caste rules here.* 

(b.) Widow marriages. It were well if some 
facts in connection with the subject of widow marri¬ 
age in India were properly borne in mind. Is en¬ 
forced widowhood general throughout India ? If 
not, among what proportion of the Indian popula¬ 
tion is enforced widowhood the rule? The subject 
has been discussed as if enforced widowhood in 
India were not the exception but the rule. It is 
doubtless so in Bengal Proper, with its Hindu popu¬ 
lation of 23 millions; but outside Bengal the case 
is quite different. Take, for instance, Behar. It 
has a Hindu population of 18 millions. About 3 

* The Hindu wife, after marriage, does not become the mis¬ 
tress of a household, but under the joint family system of the 
Hindus, even in its most restricted form, a member of her father- 
in-law’s family, and she is naturally affiliated to her surround¬ 
ings more readily at an earlier than at a later age. 
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millions, or a-sixth of these comprise the castes of 
Brahmins, Rajputs, Kshettris, Babhuns and Kayes- 
thas, and widowhood is enforced amongst these 
castes only; widows in all castes below Kayesthas 
remarry in what is called the shanghai form. Thus 
widow marriage prevails among five-sixths of the 
Hindu population, and, as widow marriage is per¬ 
mitted among the Mahomedan population, there 
is widow marriage among six-sevenths of the popula¬ 
tion of the Province, and enforced widowhood 
among a seventh only. This will be found to be 
the case in other parts of India. Thus, Bengal ex¬ 
cepted, we have widow marriage among six-sevenths 
of the people, running back, in the case of Hindus, 
to times perhaps out of mind. It is the remnant of 
their ancient custom, called in Behar and Northern 
India shanghai (from the Sanscrit word, sanga, com¬ 
panionship.) Widows of any age can remarry, though 
it is not perhaps considered good form for her to 
remarry when she has a number of grown up children, 
and is herself far advanced in life. The youngest 
brother of the deceased is the best husband the relict 
can choose; but her choice is never restricted. Her 
father, mother, and brothers can give her in marri¬ 
age to any person of her caste, and she herself is 
allowed to choose. 

The form is very simple. On the day appointed, 
the bridegroom goes with a few friends to the bride’s 
house, and there, at night, in the presence of females 
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of the caste, places vermillion on the forehead of 
the widow bride. There is a feast given to the 
Punchait, and next morning the bride goes to the 
bridegroom’s house. The form, perhaps, is Gan- 
dharva. Except that vermillion has now taken the 
place of garlands, or it may be the relic of a form 
which prevailed in India before the eight Aryan 
forms. No Brahmins officiate, but nevertheless there 
is no distinction made in the rights of the issue to 
inherit, or in the position amongst the caste people 
of the offspring or their mother. They are in all 
these respects the same as those of the wife married 
in regular form, and of her offspring. The marriage 
entails no forfeiture, except that the guardianship 
of the children of the first marriage passes to the 
relations of the deceased husband, if they choose to 
accept the guardianship ; but this would be the case 
whether the widow remarried, or chose to remain 
single, according to the strict interpretation of Hindu 
law. It is extremely doubtful whether our Legisla¬ 
ture was in full possession of all the facts of this 
customary remarriage when it enacted Act XV of 
1856; if it had been, perhaps the forfeiture clause 
in the Act would not have been enacted in the form 
in which it now is. 

Pundit Vidyasagar’s reform was called for in the 
interests of the Hindu people of Bengal, and of a 
seventh part of the population elsewhere in India. 
The rest did not require the reform • all that was 
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needed waS the conservation of their good old cus¬ 
tom. There is, however, some fear that, surrounded 
as the castes are by the influence and example of 
castes which, in the hierarchy of caste, are admit¬ 
tedly their superior, the castes, or their Punchaits, 
might in an evil moment come to assume Brahmini- 
cal pretensions, and discontinue a practice prevail¬ 
ing amongst them, which it will yet take those who 
have it not, hundreds of years fully to establish. It 
should be the care of educated Indians of all races 
and castes in India, to assist those of other castes 
to conserve this custom; perhaps it is of some 
moment, even for the purpose of the conservation 
of the custom adverted to above, that the widow 
marriage reform should spread amongst the upper 
classes; for it is the influence and example of the 
higher castes, comprised in this seventh part of 
the population of India, including as it does the 
majority of the educated in India, that tells directly 
or indirectly on the manners and customs of the 
Indian people as a whole, for otherwise, it is scarcely 
explicable how our Mahomedan neighbours of the 
better sort, almost throughout India, are coming to 
look on widow remarriages with disfavour. 

But what about the spread of reform in the upper 
classes ? It is a m? tter of regret that the prospect 
is not very cheering, and for this our reformers are, 
to some extent, to blame. If caution was needed in 
the matter of any reform, it was here. The reform, 
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to be popularised and to permeate, should have been 
gradual, and if our reformers had confined them¬ 
selves at the start, and for years to come, to the 
remarriage of virgin widows, the opposition would 
have gradually diminished. Orthodoxy would have 
had to yield, if not to reason and the Shastras, to 
that touch of nature which makes mankind wondrous 
kind; but the Shastras provide, and the Act provhJefj, 
for remarriage of widows of all ages—virgin wjicfows, 
widows with children, and widows on the sh<dy side 
of life. Perhaps it would not have done for the 
Shastras and the Act to fix a limit; the limit should 
have been drawn in the practical carrying out of the 
reform; but it was as if good practical sense had 
deserted the reformers in the praiseworthy, but mis¬ 
taken zeal with which they set themselves to act. In 
a part of the country where the reforming zeal had 
risen to the highest pitch, a widow belonging to a 
respectable family, who had a grown-up married 
daughter by a former husband, was remarried, and 
the reform movement gathered such powerful opposi¬ 
tion around it, that, although it promised to be very 
popular here, it has since met with- strong resistance 
to its further advance. There was a powerful revul¬ 
sion of popular feeling, and that in quarters where 
nothing but sympathy was expected. It is curious 
to note that, in the part of the country referred to, 
the strongest opponents of the movement are the 
widows themselves. Perhaps the movement could 
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still be made popular if a band of reformers were to 
work out the venerable Vidyasagar’s reform in the 
way indicated; remarriages of virgin widows alone, 
or at most, of widows below twenty-five, without 
children. 

(c.) Going to sea. Most of the castes are at the 
present moment engaged in solving this interesting 
question amongst themselves. Some of them have 
solved it in a way of their own. The Punjabis and 
the Nohh-West Provinces men send their young 
men, and also their old, to England, accompanied 
by a Brahmin cook and provision for Hindu food, 
and thereafter give them the benefit of a presump¬ 
tion that they have always lived like Hindus and 
never touched any prohibited food. The enterpris¬ 
ing Marwaries, conservative.to a degree in all their 
habits and modes of life, have decided in a Punchait 
that there is no objection to crossing the Kalapani, 
and have established firms at Aden, and in China 
and Japan. The coolies every day migrate to Mau¬ 
ritius, to Madagascar, to Trinidad, and other places, 
and return to India and are admitted to caste. The 
parties of artisans who were taken to the London 
Exhibition did not lose caste on return to India. 
The Maharajahs visited England in numbers during 
the Jubilee, and, of course, nobody dared say any¬ 
thing against them. In the Madras and Bombay 
Presidencies, Hindus who have visited England have 
been admitted to caste after Priaschit (expiation.) 

5 
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Thre has been a similar admission of an England- 
returned Bengali in the Vaidya caste; and the agita¬ 
tion in the caste, consequent thereon, has now well- 
nigh subsided; but, in general, the Bengali youths 
who went to England for their education are yet kept 
out of caste, and it is not likely that they will submit 
to Priaschit for admission to it. Say they:—“ People 
“ who cross the Kalapani to go to^Burmah, to Ceylon, 
“ and even to China and Japan, are not thrown out of 
“ caste. Why should we be ? It is allowable under 
“ the Shastras to go to distant countries for the pur- 
“ poses of education and commerce, and we have not 
“ infringed the Shastras by crossing the Kalapani. 
“ The only thing that can be said against us, is that 
“ we have taken food at present prohibited by caste 
“ rules while we were in England, but such things 
“ are daily done by people who have never stirred out 
“ of the country. ‘ How can you,’ say they to their 
“ opponents, * grow into a prosperous and great nation 
“ if you never stir out of your homes and when you 
“visit those who do so, with social ostracism?’ 
“ Perhaps the most rational of these opponents will 
“say; ‘We admit that we are 'unreasonable to a 
“ certain extent; but it is not your crossing the Kala- 
“pani we really object to. We object to your for- 
“ getting the Hindu manners, habits, customs, and 
“the Hindu spirit, through a few years’ stay in 
“ England. We object to your anti-Hindu garb and 
“anti-Hindu ways and anti-Hindu spirit. A Hindu 
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“ lives for others; you live for yourselves alone, un- 
“ less you have a superfluity to bestow on others. 
“ A Hindu abnegates self; you are nothing if not 
“ self.’ ” 

Perhaps this is a little too strong for the present 
day. 

Thus, there were originally faults on both sides, 
but things are mending. A perfect good feeling is 
growing up on both sides. The England-returned 
Bengalis are now fully national in their spirit, and 
we hope the time is not far distant when the caste- 
people will see, that it will not do for them to 
ostracise some of the best of their men and the flower 
of their youth. 

(d.) Use of prohibited food. We have shown 
that caste rules have grown yery tolerant in this 
respect, and it is not unlikely tfiat the only things 
which will be contraband to the future Indian table, 
will be beef and ham. That surely will be a com¬ 
promise which will please all the gods 1 
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IK—THE HINDU FAMILY. 

The subject will be treated under the following 
heads:— 

1 .—A sketch of the development of the Hindu 
family types—showing that it is not true that 
the evolution of the types through the inter¬ 
mediate stages has always taken place in the 
same way, or that the complex types al¬ 
ways preceded the simple or individual 
types. 

II. —The causes of the growth of the complex 

types out of the original simple, or indivi¬ 
dual type. Its effect in rendering Indian 
civilisation essentially altruistic. 

III. —The three kinds of types as they actually 

exist. The word ‘joint family,’ used to 
denote the second and the third types, 
foreign to the Hindu laws. 

IV. —A comparison of the three kinds of type, 

showing wherein each is wanting and how 
they supplement one another, with the con¬ 
clusion that, unless the Hindus were to 
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substitute a civilisation of a different type, 
for their own, the three must subsist side 
by side, one sometimes passing into another, 
the ultimate aim of all the three being the 
same. 

V.—What changes have taken place, and what 
further changes are needed to perfect the 
types, and even to make the second and 
third types live. 

I. 

It is patent, even on a cursory observation, that 
certain changes are taking place, at the present day, 
in the family organisations of the Hindus. The na¬ 
ture of these changes, their causes and effects, and 
the question of what is required to preserve the 
structure, will be treated further on; in the mean¬ 
time we shall begin by trying to show, so far as the 
imperfect glimpses of Hindu Society which we obtain 
from ancient records will help us to do so, that such 
changes have been in progress from the earliest 
times. This we do, not by way of apology for the 
present changes, but in order to establish a fact 
which negatives a position that has hitherto passed 
almost unchallenged, viz., that the evolution of family 
types through the intermediate stages has always 
taken place in the same way, and that the complex 
types have always preceded the simpler, or indivi¬ 
dual, types. There is yet another object which we 
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have in view—namely, to show that the second and 
third types were added owing to the exigencies of 
our social fabric, and that, unless the Hindu social 
fabric were to be entirely disintegrated, it would be 
impossible to revert wholly to the individual type. 

The earliest Vedic type of family was the simple, 
or individual, type, consisting only of the man, his 
wife and children. It would appear that the sons 
formed separate households after they had married. 
The following translation of a hymn in the Rig- 
Veda, on the ceremony of marriage, shows that this 
was the case:— 

“ May Pushan lead you by the hand from this 
place. May the two Asvins lead you in a chariot. 
Go to your (husband’s) house, and be the mistress 
of the house. Be the mistress of all and exercise 
your authority over all in that house. 

“ Let children be born unto you, and blessings 
attend you there. Perform the duties of your house¬ 
hold with care. Unite your person with the person 
of this your husband; exercise your authority in this 
your house until old age.” 

“ (The bride and bridegroom say):—* May Prajapati 
bestow on us children ; may Aryaman keep us united 
till old age.’ (Address to the bride) O bride 1 enter 
with auspicious signs the house of your husband. 
Do good to our male servants, and our female ser-. 
vants, and to our cattle. 

“ ‘ Be your eyes free from anger: minister to the 
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happiness of your husband; do good to our cattle. 
May your mind be cheerful; and may your beauty 
be bright. Be the mother of heroic sons, and be 
devoted to the gods. Do good to our male servants 
and our female servants, and to our cattle.’ ” 

In the above passage, the wife is described as 
transferred from her father’s to her own house, to 
be mistress thereof. Then she is to be the mistress 
of all and to exercise her authority over all. She is 
to minister to the happiness of her husband and to 
be the mother of heroic sons. She is to be devoted 
to the gods—and to be good to all the domestics, 
male and female, and to the cattle. 

It is true that, later on in the same verse, we 
come across the following passage (address to the 
bride):—“ May you have influence over your father- 
in-law, and over your mother-in-law, and be as a 
queen over your sister-in-law and brother-in-law,” 
but it is preceded by another passage which clearly 
indicates that these do not form part of the family. 
The passage runs thus: “ O Indra! make this woman 
(the bride) fortunate, and the mother of worthy 
sons. Let ten sons be born of her, so that there 
may be eleven men (in the family), with the hus¬ 
band.” 

Other passages indicate the same simple family 
group. The sacred fire was lighted in the house of 
every householder. The wife prepared the neces¬ 
sary things for sacrifices with pestle and mortar. 
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extracted the soma-juice, and strained it through 
a woolen strainer and joined the husband in the 
performance of a sacrifice. We find in one of the 
hymns, “ O ye gods! the married couple who pre¬ 
pare oblations together, who purify the soma-juice 
and mix it with milk. 

“ May they obtain food for their eating, and come 
united to the sacrifice. May they never have to go 
in quest of food. 

“They do not make vain promises of offerings to 
the gods, nor withhold your praise. They worship 
you with their best offerings. 

“Blest with youthful and adolescent offspring, 
they acquire gold, and they both attain to a mature 
age. 

“The gods themselves court the worship of such 
a couple as are fond of sacrifices, and offer grateful 
food to the gods.” 

The picture here is of a couple not surrounded by 
other couples or groups of relations. 

The simple rules of inheritance, which we gather 
from the following verses of the Rig-Veda, point to 
the same fact, and to the fact that the complex types 
had not up to that time come into existence. 

“The father who has no son honours his son-in- 
law capable of begetting sons, and goes (t. e., leaves 
his property) to the son of his daughter. The (son- 
less) father trusts in his daughter’s offspring and 
lives content. 
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“ A son does not give any of his father’s property 
to a sister. He gives her away to be the wife of a 
husband. If a father and mother beget both son 
and daughter, then one (/. e., the son) engages him¬ 
self in the act and duties of his father, while the 
other (daughter) receives honour.” 

Thus, on the death of a man, whatever he left, 
went to the sons, the daughters being, until they 
were disposed of in marriage, maintained by the 
brothers. Failing sons, the property went to the 
daughter’s son, Apparently what is now called a 
“joint family,” had then no existence. There is, of 
course, no survivorship, nor any rule laid down for 
the heirship of the brother, or other kinsmen. The 
property is that of an individual, and not of a cor¬ 
porate body. It descends, under an invariable rule, 
to the daughter’s son; and, so long as he is not 
born, it is in the hands, not of the daughter, but of 
the son-in-law, in trust for the daughter’s son. 
There was, of course, not much to give, and these 
simple rules sufficed. It was not possible that, un¬ 
der the surrounding circumstances of their position, 
any other type should be in existence, or should 
then grow up among the Aryans. The struggle for 
existence had impelled them to come out of their 
native mountain homes, to a foreign country, where 
they had to fight for every inch of land with the 
aborigines. Each man lived for himself, and there 
was no room for benevolence, or the exercise of 
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altruism. It was the religion of enmity, and not 
amity, that ruled mem in their daily struggles with 
the non-Aryans, Dasyas (enemies); and not much 
co-operation, save that of soldiers, fighting side by 
side with soldiers, either compulsorily or otherwise, 
was anyhow absolutely necessary. The simple type 
does not easily change, and we find that it continu¬ 
ed long amongst the Aryan Hindus. The sacrifi¬ 
cial ceremonies of a /osS-Vedic period show what 
type prevailed centuries after the first arrival of the 
Aryans in India. 

Every separate household is indicated by a sepa¬ 
rate altar; and it was the duty of every householder 
to have such an altar, with the sacrificial fire on it, 
as soon as he married, after his period of studentship 
was over. The ceremony was called the AgniAdhana 
or the bringing in of the sacred fire. One of the 
priests chosen for the occasion procured the fire, and 
set it on the Garhapatya fireplace. Towards, sunset, 
the gods and manes having been invoked, the sacrifi- 
cer and his wife entered the house, placed the two 
pieces of wood for the preservation of the fire, 
brought by the priest, on their laps, and performed 
certain propitiatory ceremonies. Such, again, is 
the ceremony of the gift of the cake. The house¬ 
holder is enjoined to observe these ceremonies in 
all cases. 

There is no exception made in the case of a student 
marrying after his period of studentship was over, 
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when his parents were yet living, a clear indication 
that he had to start a house of his own as soon as he 
married, notwithstanding that parents, elder brothers, 
and the like, were living. He thenceforward came 
to form a separate household, and had to perform all 
the duties of a householder. 

With a settled state of things, however, and agri¬ 
culture expanding, a change is indicated—brothers 
living with brothers, even after the death of the father; 
but such a state of things appears to have been looked 
upon with disfavour by the law-codifiers, whose ideal 
family was the type indicated in the Vedas. Thus 
Gautama, in one of his Sutras, says, “ in partition, 
there is an increase of spiritual merit,” referring, 
perhaps, to the performances of the duties of a house¬ 
holder in his own household with his wife. The 
change of type of which we here get an indistinct 
glimpse, necessitated some rules of partition; but 
they appear to have been as yet very crude, and not 
in the form in which they afterwards developed 
themselves. One of the modes of acquiring pro¬ 
perty by usage is said to have been the property of 
re-united co-parceners. The property of a re-united 
co-parcener going to the co-parcener, and the acqui¬ 
sition of property by a learned co-parcener by his 
own efforts, as not being liable to partition with his 
unlearned co-parceners, are indistinctly touched. The 
co-parceners thus referred to are brothers, as all the 
Sutras related to co-parcenary property are preceded 
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by a Sutra regarding a brother’s succession, wherein 
we find that the property of not reunited brothers, 
dying without issue, went to the eldest brother, a 
verse indicating the fact that the subject of a bro¬ 
ther’s succession was till then in a nebulous state. 

In point of fact, the question of a brother’s suer 
cession could arise only in very few cases, as there were 
sixteen kinds of sons, with or without any blood 
connection with the deceased, the claims of all of 
whom were recognised, and preceded that of the 
brother. The family in which the existence of these 
sixteen kinds of sons was possible, had not surely 
that kind of decorum in it in which different couples 
could live together, or in which the so-called ‘joint 
family’ of the day could exist as a flourishing type. 
The brother’s right to succession could be again 
defeated by the widow, by raising a son, or even 
two sons, to the deceased. 

All this points to the conclusion that a qjiange 
was springing up which was not yet fully recognised 
or provided for, and was even yet looked on with 
disfavour. 

A full and formal recognition of- the growth of a 
more complex type of family, is not even to be found 
in the “ Manu Sanhita ” ; but there is evidence to 
show that, side by side with the ancient simple type, 
a complex type was generally growing up ; and the 
conservative portion of the community, Brahminical 
law-codifiers among the rest, were not at all inclined 
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to favour this change. Like Gautama, the codifier 
in this instance in describing the comparative merit 
of brothers living together and brothers living sepa¬ 
rately by themselves, finds in favour of the ancient 
type, as will be seen from the following verse:— 

“Thus they will either remain united, or they will 
with the view of getting spiritual merit, by the es¬ 
tablishment of the five sacrifices in each household, 
become separated; for in a united state, one alone 
has to perform the five sacrifices for the household ; 
others do not: so there is special merit in separa¬ 
tion.” 

These five sacrifices, not the Vedic, emphatically 
called the five great sacrifices according to the Manu 
Sanhita, were (i) teaching and studying, called a 
sacrifice to the Supreme God (Brahman) ; (2) offer¬ 
ings of water to departed spirits; (3) burnt offerings 
to the minor gods ; (4) offerings to ghosts; and (5) 
an ever-hospitable reception of guests, described as 
a “ sacrifice to men.” 

Just as we have seen to have been the case at the 
preceding period, the student is enjoined to finish 
his studies—the period for the finishing of which ap¬ 
pears to have been between 25 and 40 years of age— 
when he returned home, married and settled down 
as a householder. The sacrificial ceremonies of old 
have been replaced by other sacrifices and ceremo¬ 
nies. But the student is still enjoined to light the 
sacred fire, though this, too, appears no longer to be 
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the universal practice. According to changed cus¬ 
tom, if he be thirty, he generally takes for his wife 
a girl aged 12 years, and, if twenty-four, he can take 
for his wife even a girl aged only 8 years, though 
there are indications that girls remain unmarried 
even to a later age, and sometimes, when of age, 
marry bridegrooms younger than themselves, who 
have not yet reached the age of puberty. With the 
general rule of marriageable ages fixed in the San- 
hita, it is clear that the girl-wife could not be fit to 
take charge of a separate household, and so a changed 
type of family must have arisen, though of this there 
is not yet a fuller recognition. It is only laid down 
in the chapter on Inheritance:—“ On the return 
home of the brothers from foreign countries, after 
the death of the father, they shall divide his pro¬ 
perty amongst themselves, if they all wish it: else 
not.” 

“ If the eldest brother be virtuous, and all like to 
remain united, the eldest alone shall take the whole 
property under his charge; the younger brothers 
shall respect him, as their father, and depend upon 
the elder brother for their food and raiment.” And 
then follows the verse extolling the merit of parti¬ 
tion. 

The rule of succession remains unchanged. There 
is no conception of a corporate existence, or rule of 
survivorship. The widow takes under an invariable 
rule, before the father and brothers, as also the 
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daughter; and the succession of all is postponed to 
the succession of various kinds of sons, still enume¬ 
rated, though all excepting two are looked on with 
reprobation, and the widow still has the power of 
defeating the succession of the brothers effectually 
for all time, by raising a son to her deceased hus¬ 
band, though this, too, is condemned as not a meri¬ 
torious custom. 

The commentator, writing at a much later date 
construes this text, as laid down in the Sanhita re¬ 
garding the raising of sons, as applicable only to 
those cases where the brother lived separate from 
his other brothers, as, according to the commentator, 
widows had no right to the property of the husband 
where he lived united with his brothers. But the 
commentary is comparatively modern, and furnishes 
an instance of how the texts of our laws were inter¬ 
preted by the commentators in accordance with 
changed customs. There is no reference of the com¬ 
mentator’s note in the Mitakshara, where all the 
other texts and commentaries are quoted, showing 
that Syana belonged to a later age than Vijanesh- 
war. 

Even in the text of Yajnyavalka, on which the Mi¬ 
takshara is expressly based, we find the postpone¬ 
ment of the succession of the brothers to the widow 
and the daughter to be an invariable rule. 

In the Vyasa Sanhita, the date of which is fixed 
by some at such a late date as the conquest of 
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India by the Muhammadans, without, however, any 
authority, as there are quotations from it in the text¬ 
books admittedly of an earlier date, and which 
must, at all events, be later in date than the rest of 
the Sanhitas, we find a fuller recognition of this 
growing complex family type as a social institution. 
In the second chapter of Vyasa Sanhita, the duties 
of a housewife are described. They are much the 
same as used to prevail, until, of late, in a Hindu 
household. She is enjoined, after finishing her morn*- 
ing duties, to do obeisance to her father-in-law, 
mother-in-law, and other elders of the family. In 
the Manu Sanhita, again, we find that the elder 
brother should look on the wife of his younger bro¬ 
ther as a daughter, and the younger brother should 
look on the wife of an elder brother as a mother. 
Thus the complex type was being gradually recognis¬ 
ed, and the duties of the several members compos¬ 
ing it laid down in consonance with existing usages. 

But the fullest recognition of the growing and the 
existent type, which had very generally taken the 
place of the older and simpler type, we find in the 
Mitakshara, in the rule as to the devolution of property 
which the author, following, of course, existent 
usages, lays down in his text. The author after des¬ 
cribing the various texts regarding a widow’s succes¬ 
sion, lays down:— 

“ Therefore the right interpretation is this; when 
a man who was separated from his co-heirs and not 
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re-united with them, dies, leaving no male issue, his 
widow (if chaste) takes the estates in the first in¬ 
stance. For partition had been premised ; and re¬ 
union will be subsequently considered.” 

Such a qualification to a rule of succession was 
necessary to suit the changed conditions of Hindu 
families, the prevalent type which had grown up, 
and which, bringing, as it did almost a change in 
domestic relationships, and possibly in the degrees 
of affection, had already effected a change in the 
usage as to the devolution of properties. The au¬ 
thor of the Mitakshara recognises the change, and 
tries to reconcile it with the earlier texts. But the 
rule did not come to be the universal rule in India. 
The complex type grew up in Bengal, just as in the 
rest of India ; but the growing practice either did 
not supersede the old invariable rule of succession, 
or, if it did, was soon abandoned, and the old rule 
restored. 

We have thus laboured to show that, in India, the 
simpler type of a family—a man, his wife and chil¬ 
dren—was the earliest, and that the complex type, 
more than one couple and their children living toge¬ 
ther in a family, came into existence later on. We 
have hitherto referred to what (excepting the hymns 
of the Vedas) would be generally called ‘ Ancient 
Laws’ of India. 

The literature of the Hindus gives evidence only 
of a changed public opinion in favor of the growth 
6 
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of a more complex type. Bat neither in the “ great 
epics,” nor in the succeeding “ dramas,” does one 
find the picture of people in homely life living toge¬ 
ther in a so-called ‘joint’ family, a kind of nega¬ 
tive evidence—and negative evidence is the only 
kind of evidence we can look for in this matter— 
that the type, or types, were not yet the prevalent 
ones. But they give as much prominence to other 
affections as to conjugal love, and hold them up to 
public admiration as much as love between man and 
wife. Sacrifice of self is what each preaches, and 
this is the solid basis on which the introduction and 
permanence of a complex type of family was possi¬ 
ble. One of the earlier dramas, “ Malati Madhava,” 
tries to portray all kinds of affections in a single 
drama: and it is rather significant that, neverthe¬ 
less, the ‘ complex group ’ is not there to be found. 
It is not that the types were not in existence at such 
a later date; but the educational effect of Hindu 
Literature was nevertheless necessary to foster their 
growth and to make them fashionable. The “great 
epics ” teach, by introducing examples drawn from 
high life; yet it is doubtful whether any of the pic¬ 
tures in them are pictures of a complex family. It 
is true that, in the “ Ramayana,” we find the sons of 
Dasaratha living with him after their marriage and 
forming the same household with their father and 
mother; but this was the case of a royal family, and 
the epic is supposed by some to have been produced 
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at a very much later date. In the “ Mahabharata,” 
the hundred sons of Dhritarastra live with him, and 
Durjodhan, as the eldest born of the blind king, is the 
chief among them ; but there is nothing to indicate 
that the hundred brothers lived together, further 
than that they were ail princes of the royal family 
getting maintenance out of the royal treasury. The 
Pandavs are a type the like of which is not found 
to have ever existed in India. The Jadavs are 
mentioned as living together, uncles, nephews, etc. 
The description, however, implies a clan rather than 
a family. Here, too, the case is that of a royal race. 

In what we have said above, we are aware that we 
reverse the order in which Sir Henry Maine thought 
the family types to have originated. His idea is that 
the original family type was patriarchal and joint; 
and that the simplest type—-that of the man, wife and 
children—had branched out of it. He refers specially 
to the Indian village community and Indian joint 
families as the vestiges of the earliest family type, 
and we have shown, by reference to the authorities 
which he recommends as helping in the enquiry, 
what the rudiments of the social state were before the 
joint family system came into existence in India. 

II. 

The questions now are (i): What were the causes, 
or rather changed conditions, that brought about, 
and helped the growth of this new complex social 
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type? (2): How did it affect Indian society as a 
whole, from an industrial and economic point of 
view, and from a moral and political point of view ? 
(3): What brought about the differentiation of the 
Bengal type from the same type in the rest of 
India ? 

(1) It is clear that the first glimpse we get of the 
growth of the new type, is at a time when India was 
changing from a state of militancy to a state of in¬ 
dustrialism. The Aryans, who had fully settled in 
the country, had brought the non-Aryans under 
their sway. The non-Aryans were no longer the 
Dasyas, the blacks, the enemies, against whom the 
thunders of heaven were to be invoked, but a lower 
class of beings in the social order. The days of 
compulsory co-operation were gone by, and the days 
of voluntary co-operation for the peaceful pursuits 
of life,—foremost amongst them agriculture,—had 
arrived. (2) This was the beginning; but the 
fullest development of this type, the growth of which 
the “ Manu Sanhita” vainly tries to resist, is synchro¬ 
nous with a formidable social and religious revolution 
in India. A new order of things' had arisen. The 
religion in which self was partially predominant, 
had given place to a religion in which there was a 
total abnegation of self; it introduced new ideas of 
humanity, and rules and discipline which swept 
away many of the ancient landmarks. It also in¬ 
troduced monastic order, the first in India, which. 
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when practised by worldly men, would be socialism 
in essence. (3) And when this new order was gone, 
or grown obsolete, it left behind it ideas, the counter¬ 
part of which the reactionary conservatism came to 
claim as its own. Conservatism no longer disfavor¬ 
ed the growth of a changed society and a changed 
type of family. The older family altar, where the 
sacrificial fire was to be lighted by the family at its 
start, had long ceased to exist, and, in its place, had 
grown other modes of worship. The Vedic sacri¬ 
fices had given place to Pujahs of gods and goddess¬ 
es in temples not specially intended for a household, 
or householder; but where a number of people, men 
and women, forming different and distinct couples, 
whether living in one family or in different families, 
might join in worship. Not only temples, but places 
of pilgrimage, had sprung up in imitation of the 
new cult, and the idea of incarnation, unknown 
to the old set of beliefs, had at once riveted the 
attention of the people. Legends were multiplied, 
and monastic orders were growing up; and the 
summum bonum of existence came to mean, not the 
ego, but the abnegation of the ego. The fullest 
recognition of the type by our Law Codes dates 
from this period, in spite of a protesting voice here 
and there. 

So far as its effects on the growth of Indian civili¬ 
sation were concerned, they can be summed up in 
a very few words. It rendered Indian civilisation 
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essentially spiritualistic; its materialistic side being 
no longer in evidence amidst its growing spiritualis¬ 
tic character. Egotism yielded to altruism. The 
fault was that there was no harmony between the two. 

The difference of the Bengal type from that of the 
rest of India, is in the legal incidents. In Bengal 
notwithstanding the existence of joint properties 
between brothers, the property of a deceased bro¬ 
ther, dying without sons, goes to the widow and 
daughter, and daughter’s son, and during his lifetime 
a united brother enjoys the absolute power of dis¬ 
posing of his property in any way he likes, to which, 
by construction, is added now the power of making 
a disposition of his property by will. Thus, where¬ 
as, in the rest of India, the property of brothers 
before separation, or after re-union, is a co-parce¬ 
nary, in Bengali is not so. 

The reason of this difference is not far to seek. 
The complex type of family grew up here for reasons 
exactly similar; but in the pursuits which the men 
followed, there was more need of individual exer¬ 
tion than .of co-operation of members of the family. 
There was less of agriculture, as an exclusive means 
of livelihood, amongst the upper, i. e., literary class¬ 
es than in the rest of India. Whether it is cause or 
effect, the agnatic tie here is less strong. Again, 
Bengal Proper, though so close to the cradle of 
Buddhism, does not appear to have ever had the 
revolution in its midst. 
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III. 

Having shown that the types in India have 
changed, with surrounding circumstances, from the 
simple into the complex, as ancient records attest, 
we now come to the family types as they existed 
within the memory of man, and which are even now 
generally existent, notwithstanding the changes that 
have been going on. 

We find three types co-existent. The simplest is 
that wherein the man, his wife, and young and un¬ 
married children live together, the married sons go¬ 
ing into separate establishments with their wives. 
The second is that in which the man, his wife, and 
all the children, young and unmarried, and married 
sons, with their wives and children, live together. 
The third comprises a number of men and their 
wives, with the children of all the copies, plus such 
widows and their children as may have been thrown 
on their hands by the death of the bread-winners— 
to whom might be added the aged and the crippled. 
The first, as an existent type, is the least numerous. 
It is being brought about by a close imitation of the 
European types, in some cases in which a similar 
imitation of European models in other things has 
taken place. The type was not wanting before in 
India; only wherever it existed, it was either the 
work of a step-mother of the type of ‘ Rani Kakayee’ 
of the “ Ramayana,” or of disagreement between mo¬ 
ther-in-law and daughter-in-law, of a type differing 
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from the generality of these types in India. Such 
types of families are reprobated and condemned by 
the public opinion of Hindu society at large; the 
man is condemned as weak, hen-pecked, chicken- 
hearted, and the son as undutiful. This type has 
been so effectually supplanted by the other two types, 
that a few years ago scarcely a family would have 
been found to come under it, unless it had origi¬ 
nated in a case of the kind adverted to above ; and 
it may be said that the trial of this type, though the 
most ancient in India, in a true Hindu spirit, with¬ 
out risk or loss of those domestic affections which 
characterise all Hindu relations, has not yet been 
made under the changed conditions. It is possible 
that such trials will come soon. In many parts of 
India, the sons in government service, in the practice 
of a profession, live apart, with their wives and chil¬ 
dren, in a different place from their father’s establish¬ 
ment, and it is only occasional visits that they can 
pay to the family residence. Gradually their num¬ 
bers are increasing, and the type, growing up under 
such happier auspices, may perhaps be freed from 
its present stigma, and be looked on with favour, 
provided the domestic affections do not cease to 
exist with separate and remote living, and mutual 
aid is rendered when such aid is needed. 

The second type would be the usual type, even 
when a complex family type had grown up, where 
there were no brothers or aged parents of the father 
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living; and, as such, it must always have existed, 
side by side with the more complex groups. But 
it is evident, from the actual state of Hindu Society 
at the present day, that their numbers have been 
greatly added to, by an increased splitting up of the 
complex groups of the last type, compared with what 
formerly used to be the case. We have seen that 
the “ Gutama Sutra ” and “ Manu Sanhita ” refer to 
partition amongst brothers, and their splitting into 
separate households as an act of merit. Public opinion 
in this matter suffered a change later on, and, even 
within the memory of men now living, division 
amongst brothers was looked on with disapproba¬ 
tion. But the feeling in Bengal regarding this mat¬ 
ter has again undergone a change, and the neigh¬ 
bours have now no opinion to express about it. 
They think only that the parties interested under¬ 
stand their own affairs best. 

In the third group, the men stand to each other in 
the relation of brothers, cousins, uncles or nephews, 
or fathers and sons. The widows are probably sisters, 
sisters-in-law or aunts. The number is sometimes 
greater and sometimes less ; but there is a limit be¬ 
yond which the agglomeration does not go ; especially 
in Bengal, where the splitting up is almost identical 
with separation of mess, and separation of dwellings, 
even in cases of members who have not gone away 
in search of work. In no case, however, will it be 
found that the diluted degree of blood relationship 
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amongst the members of the complex family group, 
extends beyond the fourth degree; and the legal 
presumption, that, whenever a question of joint or 
separate familyship arises, whoever raises it, and in 
whatever degree he may be related to the deceased, 
the family is to be presumed ‘joint* .until the contrary 
is proved, finds no countenance in existing or past 
types of the Hindu family. Separation comes about 
naturally, and is as much the rule amongst the Hin¬ 
dus as amongst the other sons of Adam. The fact 
that the members are related beyond the third de¬ 
gree, might very well be taken as rebutting, primd 
facie, the presumption that the normal condition of 
every Hindu family is ‘joint,’ even if the legal pre¬ 
sumption be allowed to exist. 

The term ‘joint,’ with reference to a family, or an 
agglomeration of persons living together, as contra¬ 
distinguished from ‘ separate,’ is not of the Hindu 
law. The Hindu law-lawyers, who were full of ver¬ 
bal subtleties, and with whom every expression was 
fully weighed, would never have thought of using an 
expression like this. The use of the expressions 
‘ joint ’ and ‘ separate ’ with reference to families, 
and the legal presumptions about it, are exceedingly 
modern, and were brought about by the British 
Courts in India. The Hindu lawyers would have 
said, if the expression had been used in their pre¬ 
sence, we know of Ek-anna bhukta ) bro¬ 

thers, brothers living in one mess; we know of separ- 
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ated (fwj) brothers; but how can you predicate of 
a family, that it is either joint or separate, where fa¬ 
milies, to be ‘families’ must always be joint. An an¬ 
chorite lives by himself and has no family: so men 
must be with families, or without families; when they 
live together, they live in families. Men and wo¬ 
men living together must form a family. To say that 
any number of men and women living together is a 
joint family, and to say that the family comes to be 
no longer ‘joint,’ but ‘separate,’ when they cease 
to live together, is to suppose that a man and his 
wife living by themselves, after the others have ceas¬ 
ed to live with them, are not joined in a family. 
The word ‘ family,’ with the idea which it is meant 
to convey, is entirely European. Its vernacular 
counterpart, in its present sense, is of exceedingly 
modern growth ; yet one does not exactly understand 
wherein the idea consists. Has so-and-so a family ? 
You reply, “ yes,” if he has any children; you reply 
“ no,” if he be married and has a wife, but no chil¬ 
dren. Suppose all these children are married and 
live in separate establishments of their own, and the 
man and his wife live by themselves, what would be 
your answer ? And suppose, again, if he, on the death 
of his first wife, leaving him a number of children, 
were to marry again, and have children by his 
second wife, would he not have a family by his first 
wife, and another by his second ? It would, perhaps, 
be wrong to enquire of a woman whether she has, or 
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has not, a family. The primary idea, if it were to be 
used in the sense in which it has been translated to 
India, would, we suppose, be a man in a married state, 
with his wife living with a number of children, 
young and unmarried. That is, however, not the 
sense in which the word ‘ family ’ can be made ap¬ 
plicable to all Indian types. The only point of 
contact is that all those who form a family must live 
together, and in that sense families must always be 
‘joint,’ and it is not correct to predicate of some of 
them that they are ‘joint ’ and of others that they are 
‘separate,’ simply because the original number 
twenty-four in a group living together comes to be 
divided into eight groups of three each. The three, 
as forming a family, are still ‘joint.’ The division 
of Hindu law is not of the number of men and wo¬ 
men, but of rights. There is a joint right of a 
number of individuals, and there is a division of the 
sum total of this right into ‘ individual rights.’ They 
provide for only two kinds of division ( vivhaga ): 
division in the lifetime of the father, and division 
after the death of the father, amongst brothers—in¬ 
dicative of the fact that, even when the complex 
types had fully developed and had to be provided for, 
the only case which it was necessary to provide for, 
was the division amongst brothers, the largest group 
not then extending any further. 
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IV. 

In what will follow, we shall, therefore, not use the 
word ‘joint family’ to distinguish the third, or the 
more complex type that is now to be found gra¬ 
dually prevalent in India. 

We have shown that this type is disintegrating and 
passing into the second type, if not into the first. 
W hat are the causes ? 

The primary cause is the contact of Western civil¬ 
isation with the civilisation that has developed in 
India, and the changed economic and moral condi¬ 
tions which this contact has introduced and is daily 
introducing. The genius of the Hindu race, which 
we have elsewhere said, disdains imitation, will keep 
them from adopting the Western type as their only 
unit of social organisation ; and as the type, as we 
have seen, once existed here, and has been found 
wanting, and replaced by different types—though all 
this took place in the remotest past—there possibly 
exist reasons in the constitution of the Hindus and 
Hindu Society, why this change should not occur. 
Possibly again, through this contact between the ci¬ 
vilisations of the East and West, there will grow the 
perfected types of the future, and the genius of the 
Hindus will create them. 

Family organisations are the units of society, and 
ultimately of the political state. But though, per¬ 
haps, social organisations, the creation of brute, plus 
intelligent force, or of any other principle, were ori¬ 
ginally intended to preserve the units, the units of 
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whatever state of society we may conceive of, can 
subsist only in subordination to the social aggregate. 
They are, again, the nursery for those qualities which 
social aggregates need. 

Now, of the three kinds of type which we have 
described above, the first is more fitted for the deve¬ 
lopment of the conjugal affections, the second for 
that .of the filial affections, and the third, for that of 
brotherly affection. We do not speak of parental 
love; it is so natural and so little needs development, 
that it can exist under all conditions. All thflfse 
affections need harmonious development. It is triie 
that the development of any one kind of these affec¬ 
tions, develops love on the whole, and chastens man. 
Yet it is possible that, in the development of some 
one of these affections, the claim of the others might 
be overlooked. Nowhere, again, is it more true that 
extremes meet. The best training ground for the 
conjugal affections might produce,—for little causes, 
which possibly would not be allowed to grow in 
shape and form under the other types,—discord and 
disagreement between man and wife ; and unbrotherly 
hatred, grows in types which are deemed most fitted 
to develop brotherly love. The first type, again, 
is individualistic, the second patriarchal, and the 
third communistic. 

The types will have to be further examined under 
two heads : First, in relation to the question whe¬ 
ther free scope for individualism is possible under 
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any of these conditions, and whether it finds a 
greater check under the last two types than under 
the first; and secondly, with regard to the subject of 
individual responsibility. 

Now, is it true that any one kind of these organi¬ 
sations is based on individualism, (t. e.), where the 
authority of individual, even within such limits as 
the law imposes, is not checked or controlled by any 
external authority, or any considerations from inside ? 
In the first of these organisations, which is European, 
the individual, if he is fit for anything and wishes to 
be happy, must sacrifice his individualism, in the sense 
indicated above, to considerations of the limited cir¬ 
cle of beings around him. This he will also have to 
do in the case of the other two kinds of organisation 
noted above. In the second, the individual father 
under whose authority all live, must, in order to be 
happy and to render others happy, sacrifice his in¬ 
dividualism to considerations of the ideas, feelings, 
even the whims and caprices, of the individuals by 
whom he is surrounded. 

In the third type, which is a.nearer approximation 
to the European idea of a ‘commune,’ with this 
difference, that, whereas in a commune like that 
which Fourier thought of, the individuals need not 
be allied by blood, or by marriage—the kind of or¬ 
ganisation, which, as a family group, is common in 
India, is based on such relationship—the ‘ karia,' 
or the head (manager) of the. family, whoever he 
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may be, and it is ordinarily seen that the choice 
devolves on the individual of the group who has the 
best intelligence and tact, must sacrifice his com¬ 
plete individuality, even including the individual con¬ 
siderations of those of the group with whom he is 
more intimately connected, for considerations of the 
ideas, the feelings, and even the idiosyncracies of 
the larger circle around him. 

The difference between the possible limits of in¬ 
dividualism under the different types is merely one 
of degree, not of kind. This sacrifice of individual¬ 
ism, which, in its highest development, comes to be; 
the moral virtue of self-sacrifice, is, therefore, the 
basis on which family organisations, however simple, 
must be necessarily based. But, whatever scope these 
different kinds of organisation present for the deve¬ 
lopment of individualism, individualism everywhere 
receives a check from the social aggregate. This check 
is, of course, different in different forms of that aggre¬ 
gate. In India, it is in the first place imposed by the 
rules and usages of caste over the social units. In 
Europe conventionalism rules. A large class of 
people are always found there to be rising against the 
tyranny of social forms, just as many people here in 
India; rise every now and then against the usages and 
rules of caste. In both cases they may revolt against 
the present, but they will not—we may, in passing, 
say—shut out the future. It indicates a principle. 
It means that, as we proceed higher and higher, the 
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units, in whatever form of family organisation they 
present themselves, must sacrifice their individualisms 
to, considerations of the ideas, thoughts, and even id- 
iosyncracies and prejudices of the social aggregate, 
in whatever form it exists. In archaic forms there 
is not a close distinction between what ought to be 
the restraints of law, and restraints outside the law, 
(*. e.), restraints of social forms. Gradually the two 
are separated in all developed forms, and both grow 
with the growth of these forms. So while, on one 
side, “individualism” finds a check imposed upon it 
by the social forms, it also receives a check, on the 
other from the growing laws. As matters look, the 
“coming slavery” will in time be complete. 

But individualism checked and restrained is one 
thing, and the happiness of the individual checked 
and restrained is another. The object of all sound 
and reasonable checks must be the increase of human 
happiness in the aggregate, and so in parts; and any 
form calculated to diminish this happiness must 
necessarily be imperfect. If the second and third 
types are destined to exist, they will only exist in a 
progressive state of society, where they do not, in any 
way, restrain individual happiness. We shall show 
hereafter that this restraint is not at all necessary for 
their existence. 

It must be conceded that, under existing condi¬ 
tions, a sense of individual responsibility does not 
grow to the same extent under the second and third 
7 
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types, as under the first. They are less favourable for 
such growth. Perhaps the deficiency is compensated 
by the fuller growth of responsibility in the head 
member, and in the growth in him of a certain 
amount of power to govern his fellow men. There 
is also a division of work and a nice apprenticeship 
for those who are to come next. There is also the 
growth of an honest ambition to take the place of 
the head member when the time for it comes. 

But, with all that, the last two types, especially the 
third, give rise to a class, called by Englishmen and 
some English-educated natives, “ drones,” in deroga¬ 
tion Of a class of men who will not labour for what 
they would eat. Their numoer is fast decreasing 
under the present economic conditions, and, even 
where they still exist, they are receiving a kind of 
treatment on all hands, which is not calculated to 
foster the further growth of the class. The fact is, 
public opinion in this matter has, to a great extent, 
changed. A man would not, under our past standard, 
have been considered as doing his duty by a depen¬ 
dent of this class, unless he treated him and his, in 
all respects, as equal to himself and to his own. The 
same is not the case now. 

But there are classes of relations whose claims a 
Hindu, as long as he remains a Hindu, cannot over¬ 
look. There are the aged, the cripple, the helpless 
widows and orphans of his own kith and kin, with 
whom, if he has a morsel for himself and his, it 
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must always be his duty to divide. And it is not 
possible, in the nature of things, unless great vio¬ 
lence weTe to be done to our national feelings, that 
the first type could long remain as a type of that 
class, if the duties which the Hindu regards as sacred, 
were to be attended to. Brothers and sisters of an 
unripe age might be left orphans by the death of fa¬ 
thers and mothers. Brothers might have left chil¬ 
dren as orphans, with no widows (mothers) to at¬ 
tend to them. A widowed sister might seek protec¬ 
tion under the brother’s roof; an aged father and 
mother might have to be looked after. Unless pub¬ 
lic opinion in this country were to suffer a tremen¬ 
dous change, a close imitation of foreign modes of 
rendering assistance in these cases would never com¬ 
mend itself to us. An individual dies, possibly with¬ 
out being able to provide for his immediate environ¬ 
ments, with the consoling thought that others will 
take his place. A brother or a nephew on whose 
education and support he has spent all his little 
means, as the best investment for the future, comes 
to be a successful man of business. What would 
the public think, what would he himself feel, unless 
he were a social reprobate, if he were not to take 
under his wing those from whom he had received 
assistance in fhe days of his need. Here the indivi¬ 
dual type gives way and passes into the other types 
So it is impossible to say what, under varying cir¬ 
cumstances, the type or types would be. Of course, 
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circumstances tending to weaken responsibility should 
not exist. Education, a healthy public opinion, ap¬ 
propriate assimilation of ideas drawn from Western 
civilisation, and consequent changes in the condition 
of the peculiarly Indian types, should be relied on 
to bring about this sense of individual responsibility. 

In a poor country like India, cheapness is a recom¬ 
mendation in many matters, and in family organisa¬ 
tions amongst the rest. In this respect, the third 
type, excels the other types: and this was one of the 
reasons why, perhaps, it commended itself to almost 
universal adoption. It was cheap as regards expen¬ 
diture of money, as regards expenditure of physical 
labour, as regards expenditure of mental labour, and, 
it enabled the people included under it to devote 
their time to the things which most interested them, 
freeing their minds, as it did, from the almost en¬ 
grossing cares and anxieties of a household. 

It is strange that the first splitting up of the com¬ 
plex family type in this country appears to have been 
due to the growing poverty of the people. This 
arose from the fact that the bread-winner in a 
family, under the abnormal conditions which the 
complex type had assumed, was, in- -many cases, a 
single individual, and it was not cheapness that re¬ 
commended the split, but a desire on the part of such 
bread-winner to curtail expenses. It will primarily 
be a desire for cheapness, again, which, under better 
conditions and better education, will recommend the 
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second and third types to our people, and perpetuate 
them as Indian types, with our abnormal growth of 
population, and with the consequent ever growing 
poverty of our people.. 


V. 

But, like many other institutions in this country, 
the types are undergoing changes, and assuming, 
forms, more suited to present circumstances. It is 
quite in the order of things that, for the moment, 
the principle of egoism should appear to have an un¬ 
due preponderance, and altruism to have lost its hold. 
A reaction, as in so many other things, is coming on, 
but the rehabilitation of altruism in the old archaic 
forms, more in this than, perhaps, in other things, 
will be found impossible; and a harmonious blending 
of the two—the assimilation of whatever there is 
good and beautiful in the form of the West with the 
types of the East—may ultimately be depended on: 
The perfected types of our future civilisation will be 
the forms thus developed. 

These perfected types, we hold, are such as are 
the best fields for the development of all the affec¬ 
tions of man and woman, and for their intellectual 
growth. The types as we have said will differ ac¬ 
cording to their varying circumstances: they will re¬ 
main side by side, one sometimes passing into another. 
But the goal must be the same ; the conditions for 
the development of the individuals, must be the same 
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within such restraints as law or society imposes, and 
these restraints, we suppose, are ultimately destined 
to be only such as are calculated to produce the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. All other 
restraints on the growth or happiness of individuals, 
where they exist, must necessarily come to an end. 
What are the changes from which we can expect the 
evolution of the perfected types, with our present 
type as a basis ? Primarily they will be found in 
what follows. 

Nowhere is altruism shown to greater perfection 
in the complex types than in our women. They do 
not know what self is. It is the care of the house¬ 
hold that engrosses their attention. Everything of 
the best *is for others, and not for the mistress of the 
house. With servants and maids in number to do 
her bidding, the woman is a willing drudge from a 
very early hour of the morning to the latest hour of 
night; her husband’s remonstrance she heeds not; 
she cannot change her habits ; she sits up at night 
to tend the sick. The slander has been often repeat¬ 
ed, that she is fond of ornaments. The best of the 
type aims at being the least costly to the family ; and 
certainly she, as a wife, is less costly to her husband 
than wives under other types of civilisation. She is 
content with whatever the family can afford to give 
her, equally with the rest. The class has not yet 
died out. Others amongst the class prized the orna¬ 
ments, not for their own sake, but as a means to an 
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end. They were held good as a provision against a 
rainy day. It is the woman who practically manages 
all the affairs of the household, sweetens the life 
of all the members of the family, harmonises all inte¬ 
rests by universal love, and preserves, by her example, 
in all respects, the moral tone of the house. 

When a disruption comes in a family of complex 
type, the neighbours say the women are at the bottom 
■ of it, and this is for some time currently believed ; but 
the secret comes out; it is the men who are the cause, 
and not the women, who have warded off the day of 
disruption as long as they could. The complex type 
could not exist for a day, if the women did not keep 
it up. 

What, again, could be a better school for the train¬ 
ing of the girl wife of India for being a dutiful wife, 
a dutiful mother, a dutiful mistress of the household, 
than the schooling she receives from the mother-in- 
law. Cases have of late occurred here and there in 
which the Hindu mother-in-law has been held up as 
a tyrant to their son’s wife. A greater calumny could 
not be uttered. Every Hindu knows that one of the 
earliest enquiries made when a girl has to be married 
is whether there is a mother-in-law ; and every one 
hesitates to pass her in marriage into a family where 
there is no mother-in-law, unless he is satisfied that 
there is some one as good amongst the female inmates 
of the household to take care of her. The mother- 
in-law, as a general rule, loves the daughter-in-law 
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as a daughter; and the daughter-in-law pays back 
such love with true filial affection. But the subject 
of the Hindu family is a sealed chapter to all but the 
nearest relations; and one or two stray cases that 
lave come of late before the Police Magistracy, of 
an extfetnely un-Hindu and obnoxious kind, have, to 
a certain extent, influenced public opinion. Those 
amongst the Hindus who were silly enough to join 
in such cry, must consent to change many of their 
social institutions all at once, if they conscientiously 
believe that the mother-in-law is the tyrant she is re¬ 
presented to be. 

It is said that our women are not fit companions 
for our men. Perhaps it tickles the vanity of our 
young men, who have always a high opinion of them¬ 
selves, to say so. The case is the reverse. Our men 
are immeasurably below our women. It would, in 
many cases, do them good to sit at their feet, and 
learn from them lessons of virtue and unselfishness. 
Perhaps the ideal of our women is too high for them 
to reach. But surely, if they cared for their own 
happiness in the long run, or the happiness of those 
around them, nay, of the society in which they live, 
they would not think of supplanting the present type 
of woman by one whose idea of a family would be 
drawn from foreign models; who would not think of 
a family until their husbands had given them a sepa¬ 
rate establishment to rule; who would think that the 
only duty of their husbands was duty to their wives 
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in the first place and their children in the next; who 
would assert rights in accordance with the rights of 
women in other countries, and who would be sticklers 
in etiquette, according to foreign models, based on 
their second-hand knowledge derived from etiquette 
books. They would not hanker after a type whose 
taste for dress and finery would exceed the means of 
their husbands; who would think it superfine to say 
that they never knew how to cook, or how to do this 
or that,—hundreds of domestic duties for which 
women alone are fitted; nay, what is worse, who 
would consider it beneath them to-do everything for 
their children. Our girls, our women, must be edu¬ 
cated to a higher standard; but that education must 
be on a national basis. We are by no means in 
favour of restricting that education in any way. 
Science, mathematics language and literature are as 
much for them as for the men; the education which 
can alone fit them to take in hand the education of 
the children must be of the highest kind. If some 
of them are ambitious of obtaining University de¬ 
grees, there is nothing to be said against it; but 
what should be jealously guarded against in the higher 
education of our women, more than in that of our 
men, is the allowing their minds to be formed in 
a way in which foreign ideas' (especially this of the 
family type) would alone be adopted. There are few 
novels,,,for instance, in the English language, or for 
the matter of -that, in the Bengalee language either. 
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in close imitation thereof, wherein the protraiture 
is not that of conjugal love alone; other domestic 
affections scarcely find a place therein. In English 
novels the pictures are drawn from life; and the 
family types that are the subjects, are of the sort that 
prevails in Europe. There is no excuse for their 
existence in Bengal. Too much of this is sure to 
make girls disdain our Indian types, and is calculated 
to render them unhappy under their present con¬ 
ditions. - 

But what our Indian women want—and this is a 
subject which should not be overlooked in the educa¬ 
tion of our girls,—are those graces and female accom¬ 
plishments which render life—always full of care and 
anxieties, where misery and happiness are almost 
equally balanced from day to day, from hour to hour 
—a little happier. The poetry, the music, the aesthe¬ 
tics, the innocent amusements, the little diversions 
which take away from our loads of care and morose 
thoughts, we require under all types, simple or com¬ 
plex. 

There were the Pujahs, with their little amuse¬ 
ments and their excitements; there were frequent 
ceremonies connected with birth, with tonsure, with 
marriages and a hundred other occasions, with amuse¬ 
ment for the young and excitement for the old; there 
were the Britas for the women, prescribed for almost 
every month. The Dharemghaut, in the end, of By- 
sak, with an expensive finale in the fourth year, 
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when, throughout the month, the lady who per¬ 
formed the Brita, had to provide the best and the 
choicest food for the whole household, in addition 
to Brahmins, Gayatis (agnates) and Bundhu (cog¬ 
nates), men living outside the'family; the Jamai-susti, 
when, in the month of Jait, the sons-in-law of the 
family were to be presented with the best clothes 
and choicest food, with flower wreaths, and knick- 
knacks of sorts, engrossing the attention of the 
ladies of the house for a month previous; the Bhra- 
ta-ditya, occurring ordinarily in the month of Kartic, 
when the thought of all women was to do the like 
by their brothers. These and a hundred other little 
things of the kind were taken advantage of by the 
Hindus for diversion, amusement, excitement, as also 
for the exercise of affection and devotional feelings. 
There were Jatras, and Puthi Pat, to the infinite 
amusement of young and old. Alas! these things 
do not now amuse! but have we been able to substi¬ 
tute other and more rational amusements in their 
stead ? Judging from what we see, there is some¬ 
thing in the observation that, wherever English edu¬ 
cation has permeated to any extent in India, the 
people are growing sombre and gloomy. There is 
no * go ’; no life; no combination of work and play; 
and, what is worse, there is no rational amusement 
in the family. Our young men play cards; our young 
women play cards, each in their separate domains. 
There is a tennis court outside in some houses; 
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young men, as well as old, sometimes join; but there 
is no provision whatever for the young women tak¬ 
ing any healthy exercise. The duties attended to by 
their predecessors were of a nature which required 
bodily labour, and served for exercise, and kept the 
females in health; these duties are in many cases no 
longer required of our females, and, unless healthy 
exerfcises of some kind are to be substituted, it must 
tell against their health. Gardening, for the raising 
of vegetables, or flowers and fruits, was an interest¬ 
ing occupation practised by Hindu ladies. Is there 
any reason why it should be given up where its prac¬ 
tice is possible ? Public opinion bans this; public 
opinion bans music; public opinion bans the mixing 
of old and young; public opinion bans the presence 
of the young housewives before their fathers-in-law, 
and even their talking with the old women gf the 
family. Public opinion, however, is undergoing a 
healthy change; and though people change with 
great difficulty in some of these respects, there is 
hope of alteration for the better. 

In many enlightened families, daughters-in-law are 
treated in all respects as daughters; they are no 
longer enjoined to keep themselves ‘secluded from 
the presence of their fathers-in-law, or uncles-in-law, 
or the brothers and cousins of their husband, except 
their elder brothers or elder cousins. There is also 
a bar to the wife appearing before the husband in 
the presence of the elder. male members of the 
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family. If the complex types are to survive under 
present conditions, these bars, no doubt, will soon 
cease to exist. Gradually, too, in places where 
such bars existed before, they are dying out in regard 
to the ladies taking an occasional airing in carriages 
with their husbands, fathers, fathers-in-law and bro¬ 
thers. In villages, even in Bengal, women do not 
live the secluded life which foreigners think they do. 
They go out very freely in company with the elder 
female members of the family. Of course, there is 
no bar to a young female appearing before her 
father’s relations; and the whole of the village peo¬ 
ple, though of different castes, are held to be thus 
related, and her father’s intimate friends. 

There is no bar to their going to distant places of 
pilgrimage in company with their male relations. 
Evesfcrailway travelling is doing a good deal to de¬ 
molish the Purda amongst the Hindus of the upper 
middle, lower middle and poorer classes. There is 
scarcely any Purda below a certain rank; though, 
perhaps—and in this instance again, the example of 
the upper classes is found catching—the first preten¬ 
tion to gentility consists in making the females of 
one’s family Purdanishins. 

But the question of the Purda is likely very soon 
to adjust itself in the way we have indicated above. 
There are obstacles, and pretty formidable ones too— 
we need not enumerate them—to its extending further, 
at least for many years to come. 
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The family residences are indexes of the family 
types of social institutions, and of the kind of hap¬ 
piness prevalent therein. In the Presidency of Bom¬ 
bay and Madras, where no special Purda seclusion 
is provided, there is only one courtyard in a house. 
In Bengal there are generally two, sometimes three, 
and sometimes four. They are ordinarily those of 
the male and the female apartments. The plan of 
Indian houses, especially in towns, is changing. 
There are the courtyards, as of old; but ordinarily 
the lower storey is used by men as a place of busi¬ 
ness, and the upper storey by females, as also for 
sleeping rooms. There are drawing-rooms, both 
inside and outside, and, in some cases, dining rooms 
are coming into fashion; while separate suites of 
apartments are being provided for each married 
couple. Necessities and regard to convenient* will 
suggest some other changes in the plan of residences 
as time goes on. 

The drawing-room upstairs, where the females of 
the family ordinarily congregate, is now in most cases 
furnished with a piano, or a harmonium; and the 
music, in solo or in concert, practised by the Hindu 
ladies of the family, as also the sweet vocal music, 
are indeed becoming charming. The violin and 
sitar are also instruments to which they are giving 
attention. They practise drawing, and some of them 
are growing apt designers of beautiful things. Here, 
then, should father, mother, sons, daughters-in-law 
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and daughters meet to enjoy their evening. Family 
billiards, very simple games, cards, draughts, &c., 
the children giving occasional little performances of 
their o\vn, with the aid of their immediate elders, 
might advantageously follow, to enliven the evenings; 
and an occasional pic-nic outside the house might be 
given, by way of diversion. The aesthetics of the 
drawing-room and of the other rooms and their 
contents, are subjects in regard to which a happy 
emulation (a feeling which even now exists) should 
arise between family and family. 

But there is a little thing, which, except in houses 
marked as anglicised, is still to comethe taking of 
meals together. The Hindus are a people eminently 
fitted for domestic enjoyment; and a habit of this 
kind, which adds to the sweetness of the meal, will 
not Ije entirely a novel practice. A Hindu enjoys 
his meals best when he has a number of children to 
sit and partake of food out of the same dishes with 
him; the lady mother, or aunt, of, if they do not 
happen to exist, the lady wife, with the daughters, 
sitting by, and keeping up chatty conversation, while 
they ask you to take a little of this or that, and 
minister to the enjoyment of the meal in diverse 
ways. In days of yore, when the’ grandfathers and 
fathers of the present generation were young men, 
it used to be whispered against them, that they, on 
the sly, sometimes partook of the evening meal with 
their wives. The practice,. then, should be a little 
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extended, and when the barriers we have spoken of 
are gone, as they are destined to go, this one innova¬ 
tion should come in. No doubt, the females would 
feel some awkwardness, and it is pretty well known 
that, in societies where the practice exists, the ladies 
themselves go half-fed when they sit with the males, 
and it is the males who, so far as the actual eating 
is concerned, do their best. This may be a good 
reason for not introducing the association of males 
and females at meals: but, perhaps, this disadvantage 
would be found to be out-weighed by many advan¬ 
tages. For a business man, whose time is fully 
occupied, the only time which he can give to his 
family, without detriment to his work, is the time for 
meals, and perhaps an occasional evening; and while 
the enjoyment of meals will be added to, by the 
presence of all the members (male and fem^e), it 
will keep these business men in the family en courant 
with the thoughts of those around them. 

There are a few other things which must mend, if 
the complex type is to live. Our young and old ap¬ 
pear to have nothing in common between them. The 
old people hardly ever exchange their thoughts with 
the young; and this is a great bar to their mutual 
happiness. The Hindu idea about it is correct enough. 
The father, when the son is of age, must treat him as 
a friend; but the Hindu practice is somewhat dif¬ 
ferent. This reserve, in most cases, between the fa¬ 
ther and sons, has grown by habit into second nature. 
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Lastly, it is said that the moral atmosphere of our 
homes is not good for the children. It is a calumny 
which often goes unchallenged, and every repetition 
adds to its supposed truth. A better field for the 
cultivation of the affections which ennoble human 
nature ; a better field for teaching the young to be 
unselfish, when the children of the bread-winner are 
treated alike with the rest; a better field for teaching 
the young to ' do to others as they would be done by ’ 
cannot be conceived. A moral atmosphere of affection 
and unselfishness pervades the whole structure. What, 
perhaps, is now vanishing, w'ithout a proper substi¬ 
tute taking its place, is an air of devotion and religi¬ 
ousness of faith, from day to day. 

We cannot say that, for the better development of 
the intellect of the children, changes are not required. 
We want mothers educated both in geography and 
in history, in the elementary truths of science, and 
in every-day common affairs of life, to take charge of 
the early days of our children ; females, who can re¬ 
turn correct answers to the many questions which 
the inquisitiveness of children prompts them to ask 
of their elders. 

But the growing sense of individual responsibility 
must be fully developed if the complex type is to live, 
and to be perfected as one of the types of the future. 
Kvery adult male member must contribute equally to 
the common family expense, including not only the 
expense of the common mess, but all the expenses of 
S 
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the children, with that of their education. The prac¬ 
tice that has been growing up of recent years in some of 
the families of complex types, of unequal treat¬ 
ment of the children according to the means of their 
parents, cannot be sufficiently condemned; It was 
unknown even at a time within the memory of man. 
They should be allowed to live together only under 
conditions in which the demoralising effects of such 
unequal treatment cannot exist. It is better that the 
family should break up, at whatever hardship to indi¬ 
vidual members, than that such a state of things 
should be allowed to exist. The contribution for the 
purposes noted above being made, each one should 
retain his savings for his own use. For the individual 
wants of himself and of his wife, he must look to him¬ 
self as also to the making of as good a provision 
for himself, his wife, and his children as he can, consis¬ 
tently with his means. Changes in the complex 
group in Bengal are taking place in this direction. 

The changes have not occurred to- the same extent 
in all parts of India. In places where the causes have 
been more potent and have operated for a greater 
length of time, you find greater changes than in 
others, Bengal has been more affected than the 
rest of India; and parts of Bengal, nearer the capital, 
more than other parts. It would be to as little pur¬ 
pose to ask of my countrymen to resist the changes, 
as to ask them to resist a rising tide. All that we 
can do, is o see that the solid foundation is not swept 
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away by our unwise resistance. Whenever changes 
spring up, it behoves every Indian, man and woman, 
to try to mould and adopt them as fast as they 
can consistently with the preservation of their ex¬ 
isting institutions,—retaining as much of altruism 
as they can, and admitting individualism and egoism 
wherever necessary, and thus working out a harmo¬ 
nious whole, the like of which does not yet exist in 
this world. 
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V.—THE GROWTH OF AN INDIAN 
NATION. 

“ India is all past, and, I may almost say, has no 
future,”* says Professor Seeley, and the same re¬ 
mark, in the same or in similar words, had been 
made by a host of his predecessors, who, observ¬ 
ing the high stage of civilization to which India 
had once reached, and the stagnation of the pre¬ 
sent day, thought the remark appropriate, and the 
prophecy justifiable. 

It is interesting to observe the various phases 
through which the minds of educated Indians have 
passed even in the matter of this remark. The 
earliest stage was to take the result of the European 
thought, even though not strictly scientific, on trust. 
The high authority of the Professor and of his pre¬ 
decessors was sufficient to secure its unquestioning 
acceptance—and it led, however temporarily, to a 
demoralizing quietism, bred of that philosophy of 
Kismut, from which, consciously or unconsciously. 


* 


Vide “Expansion of England,” p. 176. 
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even the intelligent and educated amongst us cannot 
always free themselves. It led intelligent and 
educated men to despise the present and the future, 
and simply, not to live in the past, but to talk of 
India of the past, and her glories of the past, and 
see nothing in the progress of the world during the 
last thousand years or so. With minds which ranked 
above the philosophy of Kismut, and which could 
not ignore the phenomena of progress around them, 
it became the fashion to affect a sort of cosmopoli¬ 
tanism, which, however, is no better than cynicism, 
minus its essential virtues so far as one’s own country 
is concerned, and the result was, none the less, demo¬ 
ralizing quietism. But it is hardly possible that, 
surrounded as they are with the signs of progress, 
the Indians should quietly accept the destiny fore¬ 
shadowed for them in the remark quoted above; 
The reaction came, and Indians thought that, if that 
was their inevitable destiny—only a dead past, how¬ 
ever glorious a chapter in the history of mankind, 
and no future—it were well if India were at the bottom 
of the Indian Ocean. Who will say that the impious 
thought involved in the re-actionary stage, has not a 
more manly tone about it, than the belief in Kismut and 
consequent inaction. Out of the discontent which 
it clearly indicated, educated and intelligent Indians 
have come to question the soundness of Professor 
Seeley’s remarks, and, happily, to ask themselves, why 
the Indians of to-day, inheritors as they are of a unique 
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civilization of the past, and in actual contact, as 
they are, with the materialistic civilization of the 
present, should not be able to make for themselves 
a grand future. If, they argue, it is now said of 
India, that it is all past, and has no future, was it 
not once said of Italy:—“ L’ltalie n’est qu’une ex¬ 
pression Geographique,” and believed, even by such 
a celebrated diplomatist as Mettemich, that every 
spark of vitality had fled from her. 

It is the fashion to speak of a Greek civilization, a 
Roman civilization; to speak of them as dead and 
gone, and to compare them with the living civiliza¬ 
tion of present Europe, as if the world’s progress 
from the earliest times to the present, were not one 
continuous whole, but marked off with full-stops 
at the different periods indicated. Prejudices are 
often retained in words, in the mode of treatment of a 
subject, and thus imperceptibly, in thought, even 
after a contrary truth has been fully recognized; and 
though history amply illustrates and proves the fact 
that the present European civilization,—that is, the 
progress of mankind of the nineteenth century,—was 
evolved out of Greek, Roman, nay Indian civiliza¬ 
tions of the earlier ages of mankind, it is the rule to 
speak of the one as dead, and the other as a living 
entity by itself, disjointed from, and unconnected 
with, the past. Yet, while, in our prejudice, we speak 
of Greece, Rome and India as all past and dead, 
what was once beautiful and good in them survives 
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in the countries in which it took its birth, however 
dimmed and obscured by evil agencies, and lives as 
a mighty force in the countries of its adoption. 
There is one eternal cause, great and beneficent, 
towards which tend, irresistibly, all human move¬ 
ments, during successive ages. “Nothing beautiful 
and good perishes in the world; neither liberty, 
poetry, virtue, nor justice. And when a passing 
cloud ever and anon renders them invisible to the 
human eye, when they are momentarily eclipsed, 
and faithless mortals are thus encouraged in the 
belief that they have perished, they soon after are 
beheld again, rekindled and bright, as if they were 
as immortal as the human souls which they ennoble.” 

Is it true, then, that “ India is all past, and has 
no future,” while the true, the good, the beautiful 
in her yet live, and while hundreds of thousands of 
her sons, whose number will soon grow into millions, 
see only in the past a grand and glorious vision, 
which, Raided and strengthened by the light of the 
present, will, they sanguinely hope and trust, lead 
them to a grand future ? These aspirations, this 
longing after progress, is a living and veritable force, 
which has to be taken into account when we take 
upon ourselves to predict that she has no future. 
Evil agencies, the efforts of all the evil passions, if 
the present aspirations last, will be but infinitesimal 
obstacles, which will soon be drowned in the great 
progressive streams. Already these aspirations are 
at work. 
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We have amongst ns, at the present day, (i) the 
Hindu Revivalists; (z) the Hindu iconoclast Occiden- 
talists; (3) the Provincialists; (4) the Mahomedan 
Nationalists; the European and Eurasian Defence 
Associationists; the Eurasian Associationists ,* the 
Armenian Associationists; (5) the Indian Nation¬ 
alists, each and all engaged, according to their res¬ 
pective lights, in promoting progress in India, for 
separate communities, or for India as a whole. The 
procedure may be different in each case ; but in all 
it tends in the same direction. There may be at 
the present date apparent conflict of interests, or 
even selfishness, and in that selfishness an utter 
obliviousness, nay obstruction, of the progress of 
India as a whole ; but who will deny that, in trying 
to improve the parts, one and all are contributing 
to the improvement of the whole ? The Indians of 
the future are destined to grow out of these differen¬ 
tiations, and the most profound thinker of the age 
somewhere beautifully says : “ In the social organism, 
as in the individual organism, differentiations cease 
only with that completion of the type which marks 
maturity and precedes decay.” 

(1) The Hindu Revivalists think of reproducing 
the glorious India of the past; but, though they 
are useful at the present day, not only as a progres¬ 
sive factor,—for there is no gainsaying the fact that, 
if we could reproduce the India of the Sixth century 
of the Christian era, the day when the nine gems 
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adorned the glorious Court of Vicramaditya with 
poetry, science and art which even now excite the 
admiration of the world, it would bring India and 
her people nearer to the Nineteenth century than 
they are at present, but also as a reactionary move¬ 
ment to that of the Hindu iconoclast Occidentalists, 
who will next come under review, they are soon 
destined to find that the ideal of the past is far below 
that of the Nineteenth century. Again, what part 
of the past are they to reproduce ? The Hindus of 
the day of Vicramajeet did not stand exactly where 
they were in the days of the Vedas, nor did the 
Hindus of the Puranic period stand where they were 
in the days of Vicramajeet. 

The Revivalists forget that no reproduction of the 
India of the past is possible unless all the conditions 
under which India then existed, can be restored— 
India living by herself alone, unconnected with the 
rest of the world; her people growing their own 
food in their fertile and virgin soil, enough to spare 
and bestow on others; her people manufacturing 
their own clothes in their own looms, with but few 
wants which they themselves could not supply—tho 
classes above free from the Nineteenth-century 
struggle for bread, with ample leisure to think and 
to produce; cowries instead of silver coins; prices 
cheap and wants few. What prevents our revivalists 
from preserving a social type which is not yet dead, 
though fast dying? “The Pundits who used to 
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teach in the foies ——never cared for the rewards 
of this world. They loved their work for the sake 
of their work. They loved their pupils as their 
children. No fees were ever charged, and in many 
cases the pupils were housed and fed by the teachers. 
The example of the self-sacrificing Pundits, whose 
care was only the welfare of their pupils, infected 
their household. No sacrifice was considered sacri¬ 
fice by them or by theirs, when undertaken for this 
pious and meritorious motive. The Pundits used 
to have in return, the love and the veneration of 
their pupils, and the respect of the community they 
lived in. Things have now changed a good deal 
even in our indigenous ioles, ifar, and in our English 
schools they are nowhere. Even the descendants of 
these very Pundits, though they now receive better 
pay than the precarious income their ancestors 
earned by the good-will of the community in which 
they lived, find the department of education not at 
all attractive. They have forgotten the self-sacrific¬ 
ing spirit of their ancestors, and it is partially owing to 
this, that they do not enjoy the love and veneration 
of their pupils. Is it possible to revive the old Hindu 
spirit in our teachers of the day ? We are afraid not. 
The reasons which make a revival of this sort im¬ 
possible, are to be found in the social and economic 
changes that have come around us.” 

Again, the Revivalists have to take account of the 
causes which have brought about the present degene- 
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rate condition of the Hindus. Why did not the pro¬ 
gress achieved at the date of Vicramajeet last ? What 
contributed to the decay of the Hindus ? The answer 
is short; there was no Indian Nation at the date of 
Vicramajeet, or at any period of past Indian history. 
The causes which are now happily tending to the 
growth of an Indian Nation were then non-existent. 

To the Revivalists, patriots as they are, we say that 
they must not forget that the India of to-day is not 
the country of the Hindus alone. It is as much the 
country of the 40 millions of Mahomedans as of the 
zio millions of Hindus; and it is also the country of 
the Europeans, Eurasians, Armenians, Jews and Par- 
sis—important classes, though few in numbers. The 
foreign element was not wanting in the India of the 
past; but the genius of our ancestors, by fictions 
which they alone knew how to invent, to suit all 
occasions, had been receiving within their systems 
the Greeks, the Bactrians, and, lastly, even after the 
time of Vicramajeet, and only 200 or 300 years before 
the invasion of Mahmud of Ghor, foreigners from the 
West, giving them the proud position of the Rajputs 
of the p resent day. If with the revival of ancient 
Hindu glory, our Revivalists could, as our ancestors 
did of old, incorporate with our system the various 
foreign elements. Musalmans, Christians, Jews and 
Parsis, they would, no doubt, find themselves at one 
with the Indian Nationalists; but as the days of fiction 
have almost passed; they will have to take a new 
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departure, and evolve out of the past, a future unfet¬ 
tered by the traditionary usages and practices of the 
dead past, a future suited to the genius of their race, 
in consonance with the usages and practices of others 
with whom they are now in contact. When that 
departure shall have been made, which we hope it 
soon will be, then but little distinction will remain 
between them and the Indian Nationalists. 

(2). The usefulness of the class whom we have 
designated Hindu iconoclast Occidentalists—we mean 
no disrespect in applying the term to a body of 
earnest workers for whom we have profound esteem 
—has been very great, and their aim has always been 
progress in every direction, and progress for India 
as a whole. They were the earliest, and we may 
say the first natural product of the contact of India 
with the material civilization of the West; but the 
early zeal with which they proceeded to break up 
everything existent in this country, and to substitute 
in its stead, without much discrimination, imitations 
of the West, soon excited a revulsion of feeling in 
their own countrymen, and the reaction of the 
revivalists showed that their procedure was wrong, 
and that their usefulness would be ephemeral. Their 
diminished number proves that this prognostication 
was not unjust, and, as things are now more cor- 
rectly understood than they were only a few years 
ago, they are already amalgamating, almost as a 
class, with the Indian Nationalists, with whom they 
have always agreed in their aims. 
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• (3). It was but natural that people, before they 
could think of India as a whole, should begin to 
think of its individual parts—the Bengalis of Bengal, 
the Mahrattas of Maharastra, and the Madrasis of 
Madras. There would thus spring up a certain 
amount of provincial jealousy, and this has been 
made much of so long as it served the purpose of 
those who preach, as sound policy, the disintegration 
of India into parts. Happily, so far as the Hindus 
are concerned, the days of provincial jealousy have 
vanished before the bright vision of an Indian 
nationality; and any endeavour to revive it must 
meet with an ignominious failure. The Bengali is 
now a brother to the Mahratta, the Punjabi to the 
Madrasi; and, while each is doing his best to ad¬ 
vance with his immediate environment, and to look 
to the interests of his own province, the interests of 
the province have already come to be regarded as 
subordinate to those of India as a whole. 

There has not been a greater change in anything 
else, perhaps, than in this. Five years ago,* before 
the national aspirations had yet been properly defin¬ 
ed, when Mr. Cotton, in his admirable work, “ New 
India” following in the wake of Mr. Bright, sug¬ 
gested provincial autonomy, with Hindu predomin¬ 
ance in some parts, and Mahomedan in others, and 
separate and distinct settlements for Europeans, and 
others bearing European names, all federated 


* This was written in 1800. 
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together under a central Government, the scheme met 
with universal applause amongst the educated 
Hindus in all parts of India. But the scheme no 
longer satisfies the popular and national aspirations. 
We may show, hereafter, why this is so. At present 
we bring forward this to show how provincialism, in 
the narrowest sense, has died out. 

(4). The Mahomedan Nationalists, and the rest, 
in so far as they are trying to better the condition 
of their respective classes, are working for the 
common good of India; for, as we have said, the 
advancement of all the parts means the advance¬ 
ment of the whole. They work in this matter on 
the same lines as those who work for India as a 
whole, with a sanguine hope of a grand future. But 
it is urged that there is a conflict of interests, and 
some individuals of these communities argue, that, 
with due regard to the interests of their respective 
classes, they are bound to obstruct measures calcu¬ 
lated to promote the common good of India. These 
latter among the Mahomedans speak of a “ Maho¬ 
medan Nation,” and we therefore designate them 
Mahomedan Nationalists. The two points we pro¬ 
pose to examine in this connection are, (1) whether 
there is any .real conflict of interests; (2), whether 
there is “ a Mahomedan Nation” in India. 

Of the 3 3 millions of Mahomedans in British India,* 
there are 19 millions or thereabouts in Bengal, about 


* Taken from the census figures of 1882-83. 
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10 millions in Behar, the United Provinces and the 
Punjab, and about 4 millions in all the rest of In¬ 
dia. The two principal centres therefore are, (1) 
Bengal; (2) the United Provinces, Behar and the 
Punjab. It will be found that the condition of the 
Mahomedans differs essentially in these two centres. 
Of the 19 millions of Mahomedans in Bengal, not 
more than 25,000 belong to what is known in Bengal 
as the Bhadralog class. The remainder are agricul¬ 
turists, day labourers, and petty artizans, tailors and 
domestic servants. These were originally Hindus of 
the jal-achal class, who were converted to Maho- 
medanism. As a class, they are the most prosperous 
tenantry in India, and their condition, instead of 
deteriorating, as that of Mahomedans throughout 
India is ordinarily supposed to be, is daily improving. 
They were never anything more than agriculturists, 
and at no period of their history either government 
servants, government soldiers, or zemindars, much 
less conquerors of India, or even followers of the 
Mahomedan conquerors. They are born of the 
country, speak the Bengali language, write the Ben¬ 
gali character, dress like Bengalis, eat almost the 
same food as Bengalis, and, except as to matters of 
religion, resemble in all respects any other Bengali 
ryot. They are not the men who are said to be ani¬ 
mated by traditionary pride of race, as conquerors, 
in relation to the Bengali-Hindus. Most of them 
are the tenants of Bengali-Hindu zemindars, and 
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the neighbours and friends of Bengali-Hindu ryots. 
Dada, chacha , mama are the endearing terms of rela¬ 
tionship the Hindu and Musalman, Bengali ryots em¬ 
ploy in addressing each other. Even in matters of 
religion, the Ram of the one is the Rahim of the 
other, and one of the most popular religious versi¬ 
fiers on the attributes of the Hindu goddess Kali, was 
a Mahomedan whose songs are sung by peasants of 
all classes. The few Mahomedan shrines in Bengal 
are always visited by Hindus with offerings, and on 
the occasion of any undertaking, especially a boat 
journey, the Ghazi sirni (one pice worth of sweets) 
is always, as a rule, offered by ryots, Hindus and Ma- 
homedans alike, to the Ghazi (Mahomedan saint). 
The boatmen, Hindu and Mahomedan, on entering 
or crossing a river, shout “ wtfft ’’ 

Panch Pir Bodour, Bodour.” * 

Bengal has never known a Mohurrum outbreak. 
There is not, indeed, much Mohurrum except in the 
large towns of Calcutta, Dacca and Murshidabad. 
Most of the converts are Sunnis; but beyond the 
Raima, their knowledge of Mahomedan theology 
is nil. Only once in the history of their quiet life 
was there a fanatical outbreak—the Ferazi revival, 
shortly before the Mutiny; but those who care to read 
the proceedings of a celebrated trial at Faridpur, in 
which Dudu Mia, the Ferazi leader and his followers, 


* Invocations to the Mahomedan Saint Bodour-ul-Alum. 
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were charged with larceny and rioting attended with 
culpable homicide, &c., will find that the outbreak 
originated in the oppression of the Mahomedan 
tenantry by certain xemindars and European Indigo- 
plantersr— the earliest agrarian disturbance in Ben¬ 
gal, though it subsequently found vent in a fanatical 
zeal on the part of Musalmans against Kafirs of all 
classes. Since then the Mollahs have been going 
about, but they have not yet succeeded in instruct¬ 
ing their disciples beyond the most rudimentary 
points of the faith, and certainly have not been able 
to infect the general body of the Mahomedan 
peasantry with "their fanatical zeal. 

We thus see that 18,975,000 of the Mahomedans, 
out of the 19 millions, i.e., 99-9 per cent, of that 
body, instead of deteriorating, are improving day by 
day as prosperous agriculturists. The schools are* 
open to them as to others ; but it is doubtful whether 
any of them would choose to substitute the pen for 
the plough, or whether, if they were to choose, they 
would gain by entering the lists with the Bhadralog 
(Mahomedans and Hindus) for petty clerkships and 
mohurirships in our courts and offices. Their na¬ 
tural leaders, as we have said, are their zemindars 
and educated men in their neighbourhood, in 99 
cases Hindus, to whom they resort for advice and 
assistance in all difficult matters. 

The next question is whether the remaining 25,000 
have deteriorated, and whether they are com- 
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paratively more backward than the Hindus. A com¬ 
parison is made between 25 millions of Hindus 
in Bengal and 19 millions of Musalmans ; our Civil 
Lists and University Calendars are ransacked for the 
purpose, and when by such a comparison it is found 
that the Musalman percentage is small, it is concluded 
that there is deterioration and backwardness. But 
to view the subject in this way is to start with a false 
premise. The comparison should really be made 
between 25,000 Musalmans and 5 million Hindu 
Bhadralog, and the result of such a comparison will 
show that, neither as regards offices, nor as regards 
University degrees, is there any backwardness what¬ 
ever on the part of the Bengali Musalmans of the 
Bhadralog class. ’ 

Let us now examine the case of the Mahomedans 
of Behar, the United Provinces and the Punjab. 
The upper stratum is, no doubt, larger than in Ben¬ 
gal, but not in any way equal to the Bhadralog cfess 
of the Hindus. For instance, in Behar the upper stra¬ 
tum of Hindu society, comprising the castes of Brah¬ 
mins, Rajputs, Babhans, Kshettris and Kayesthas, in¬ 
cludes a population of upwards of 3 millions out of r8 
millions, or the entire Hindu population of the pro¬ 
vince, while the corresponding class amongst the Ma¬ 
homedans does not exceed 150,000 out of 3 millions, 
and out of this 150,000, a very large number, com¬ 
prising the entire Mahomedan population of a res¬ 
pectable order in an inportant centre, were, a few 
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generations back, Hindus. In the United Provinces 
and the Punjab the case, we believe, is slightly 
better; but, except on occasions of fanatical out¬ 
breaks in towns, the lower stratum of the Maho- 
medan population follow the lead of their Hindu 
zemindars and other leading men amongst the 
Hindus, as much as they follow the lead of Maho- 
medans ; they speak the same language as the corres¬ 
ponding classes amongst the Hindus, write the same 
character, dress alike, and share alike the ills to 
which the labouring classes in the Upper Provinces 
are subject. Riots between neighbouring zemindars, 
or neighbouring villages, mostly for rights of irriga¬ 
tion, are very common in Behar, and Hindu and 
Mahomedan ryots of one village, or tenants of one ze¬ 
mindar, fight against the Hindu and Mahomedan 
ryots of another village or another zemindar. If 
the criminal reports are searched, not a single case 
of these riots will be found in which the Mahomedans 
fight the Hindus as Hindus. In the village economy, 
the capacities of different men, or different classes 
of men, are well understood by Hindus and Maho¬ 
medans alike. The Patwary is always a Kayestha, 
and never a Musalman: the Gomastha is either a 
Rajput or a Mahomedan. The city of Patna is one 
of the towns in India where the Mohurrum is cele¬ 
brated with much eclat. We are told, by the Maho¬ 
medans themselves that, in this respect, it now ranks 
above all other towns, not even Lucknow excepted. 
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If any one will watch the proceedings on the Pallarn 
day (the last burial day of the Tazia) from the Darga 
in the city of Patna, he will find that more than five- 
sixths of the stream of people who wend their way 
from all sides of the town to this centre, are Hindus, 
calling Hasan ! Hosatn / and beating their breasts, and 
carrying the Mohurrum trophies like any ordinary 
Shiah. Indeed, a large proportion of the Tazias are 
made and taken in procession at the expense of the 
Hindus, and the most splendid one, which comes 
on at the end ( Chamoondaria ), belongs as much to 
the Hindus as to the Mahomedans of the city Chowk. 
These processions go on from year to year peaceably 
and harmoniously, unless it be for a merry fight be¬ 
tween one Akhm and another, in which case it is 
not a fight of Hindus and Musalmans for their res¬ 
pective religions, but of one portion of the town 
against another, in honor of the greatness of their 
respective Tazias, or an expression of their local 
rivalry. We hear much of the Mohurrum outbreaks 
which are occasional and rare, but we do not ordi¬ 
narily hear how, from year to year, the Mohurrum 
peaceably passes off as a national festival of the 
Hindus and Mahomedans alike in most of the towns 
of Upper India. It is true that the lower stratum of 
Mahomedan society in Behar, the United Provinces, 
and the Punjab is not so prosperous as the corres¬ 
ponding classes in Bengal, but even in that matter, 
in their one meal and the hardness of their penuri- 
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ous life, they are being welded with the correspond¬ 
ing classes of the Hindus into one mass, and few in 
this country understand what is meant when a dis¬ 
tinct nationality is claimed for them along with their 
betters. 

As for their betters, forming the upper stratum of 
Mahomedan society, and comprising (we chose to 
err on the wrong side) half a million out t of ten mil¬ 
lions, the Mahomedans, like the Hindus of the upper 
classes, are zemindars, Government servants, profes¬ 
sional men, or merchants and trades-people of the 
better sort. 

The immediate necessity in the case of zemindars, 
both Hindu and Mahomedan, not being pressing, 
they did not take advantage of the educational oppor¬ 
tunities afforded to all classes by the Government; 
but this conduct of theirs was short-sighted, and 
has proved to some extent-disastrous in both cases, 
though more so in the case of the Mahomedans than 
the Hindus ; for the law of inheritance went on in¬ 
exorably distributing the heritages from generation 
to generation, in smaller and smaller shares, amongst 
the former than amongst the latter. As for the 
other classes, it is extremely doubtful whether, hav¬ 
ing regard to their number, the Bhadralog class 
amongst the Mahomedans are at a disadvantage, as 
compared with the Hindus of the corresponding 
class : we believe more lucrative appointments under 
Government are now held by Mahomedans in the 
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United Provinces and Punjab, than by Hindq# and, 
though in the professions the Hindus have the 
advantage to some extent, the Mahomedan middle 
class ( Bhadralog) embark in trade much oftener than 
their Hindu confreres. In the matter of local self- 
government, the Musulmans, as regards the province 
of Behar, have decidedly the advantage. 

Let it be distinctly understood by all Indians that 
even, as is not the case now, if all Government ap¬ 
pointments, from the highest to the lowest, were to 
be conferred on native Indians, not one in a thou¬ 
sand of our countrymen could get a livelihood out of 
Government employ ; and, say what we may, unless 
the best men available for the money are appointed 
as a rule in Government service, all suffer by the 
wrong selection. While there are so many walks of 
life available to make our communities good and 
great, why fight amongst ourselves for the few loaves 
and fishes of Government service, and create distrust 
and jealousy where there had been none before. 

Again, our friends the Mahomedan Nationalists, 
will deserve well of their countrymen, Hindus and 
Mahomedans alike, if they can unite into one body 
the Shiahs and Sunnis, Sheiks, Syuds, Pathans, Mo- 
ghals, Mahomedan Rajputs, Jats, Gujaras, Cashmiris, 
Meeahs, Decani Moplahs, Memons, Borahs, Kho- 
jahs, Jollahs, Dhunias, Kunjars, Manihars, Kasais, 
&c., or the recognized 73 sects into which Musal- 
mans are divided. Let them, if they can, give them 
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a common language, a common dress, and a solidarity 
of common manners and customs, but above all 
a feeling of brotherhood. 

This will be a first step to the unification of the 
Mahomedans in India, or in other words, the growth, 
in the present European sense of the term, of a unit¬ 
ed Mahomedan race (not even then a nation), and 
the growth of such a united race cannot fail to bring 
about the growth of an Indian nation in the sense 
in which the Indian Nationalists desire to bring it 
about. 

We hope we have succeeded in showing that, (1) 
there is really no conflict of interests between the 
Musalman and Hindu, (2) that there is really no 
"‘Mahomedan Nation ” in India, in the sense in which 
Europeans understand the term nation; and, as the 
wise seer of Alighur, when he saw in his prophetic 
vision the growth of an Indian nation, before many 
of his countrymen, Hindu or Musalman had seen it, 
beautifully expressed it, “ the Mahomedan and Hindu 
are the two eyes of a great Indian Nation.” 

As for the other races in India, let them realize 
fully, that India is their adoptive mother country, and 
that their lot is cast in India and with the Indians, 
whether for good or for evil, and every thing will 
come right. They will, we have no doubt, come to 
take a more prominent part in the growth of an In¬ 
dian nationality, and in producing a grand future for 
India. 
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(5.) The Indian Nationalists, who now, happily, 
include in their ranks almost all the educated Hin¬ 
dus, a very large proportion of educated Mahomed- 
ans, and a number of domiciled Europeans, Eura¬ 
sians, Parsis, and members of other races of India, 
believe that India is not altogether dead, but has 
before her a grand future. They rejoice to find the 
germs of a national growth, and sanguinely hope to 
foster such growth. Each in his own section strives 
to educate and to bring up his community to a 
common national standard, wiping off angularities 
where such exist—angularities which prevent the 
common, national growth,—but, at the same time, 
without in the least trying to do violence to, but on 
the contrary endeavouring to conserve such differen¬ 
tiations in the different sections of the common 
body as are peculiar to them. With this programme, 
progress in all directions is their motto ; and, though 
they have met in an Indian National Congress for 
the last five years simply to discuss some of the 
most interesting political questions affecting India 
as a whole in which all are interested, and a smaller 
portion of the Hindu delegates in a Social Confer¬ 
ence, it is, we hope, now understood by friends and 
foes, that their programme is as broad as the growth 
and progress of an Indian nation in every direction 
—social, moral and political. 

But it is asked—Where is this Indian nation ? We 
shall answer this question by bringing forward a 
historical parallel. 
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The Roman Empire, composed mainly of towns, 
and deficient in a rural population, fell, in spite of 
its mightiness and^grandeur, before the inroads of 
the barbarians, and the progress of centuries was 
arrested. The barbarians succeeded, not through 
the united efforts of a body politic, but through the 
personal greatness of some of their chiefs in found¬ 
ing such great empires as that of Charlemagne. But 
the Empire of Charlemagne fell, and fell before it 
was ripe, before fresh inroads.of barbarians. Europe, 
the Empire of Charlemagne included, became divid¬ 
ed into feudal units, and it was only the occurrence 
of one great event which primarily brought about 
the formation of the European nations. The phe¬ 
nomena in India have not been exactly similar, but 
yoij will find events for events, in close sequence. 

It was not here a great Empire, like that of Rome, 
weakened and enervated by causes which need not 
here be recapitulated, that fell, but petty states into 
which the India of the day was divided, correspond¬ 
ing to the cities of the Great Roman Empire, minus 
the central government, which, at the end, in the case 
of the Roman Empire, had come to be a word of 
derision. These petty kingdoms fell before a Maho- 
medan invasion, and not exactly a barbarian inroad ; 
for the Mahomedan invaders of India had a civili¬ 
zation of their own, though inferior to that of the 
conquered Hindus. Take Akbar for Charlemagne, 
and you will find another part of the parallel com- 
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plete. They were both like meteors, suddenly em¬ 
erging from the darkness of their times, to be as 
suddenly lost and extinguished again in darkness. 
Both understood better than other people, the wants 
of their time; its real present exigencies; what, in 
the age in which they lived, society needed, to enable 
it to subsist and attain its natural development. Both 
knew better than any other people of their times, 
how to weld the powers of society and direct them 
skilfully towards the realization of this end. Hence 
proceeded their glory; and it was hence that they 
were understood, accepted and followed, and com¬ 
manded the willing aid of all in the work which they 
were performing for the benefit of all. 

But the parallel does not end here. Neither Char¬ 
lemagne nor Akbar stopped at this point. When 
the real wants of their time were in some degree 
satisfied, the ideas and the will of both proceeded 
further; both quitted the region of present facts and 
exigencies, and indulged in combinations more or 
less vast and grandiose. Both aspired to extend 
their activity and influence indefinitely, and to pos¬ 
sess the future as they had possessed the present. 
A religious neutrality was the need of the time, and 
here the state policy should have stopped, but Akbar 
would found a universal religion, and be the high- 
priest himself. Men lent themselves to his fancies: 
his flatterers and dupes even admired them, and 
vaunted them as his sublimest conceptions; but 
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disquietude and uneasiness began to make themselves 
felt even while Akbar lived, and a great reaction 
followed on his death. Who will say that in the se¬ 
quence of cause and effect, the fanatical outburst of 
Aurungzebe was not the reactionary result of the fan¬ 
cies of Akbar acting on other forces ? With Aurung¬ 
zebe commenced the downfall of the Moghul Empire, 
and that great Empire was soon split, not as in 
Europe, into so many feudal units, but into provincial 
satrapies, until the great event that favoured the 
growth of a nation, came, not in the shape of a Cru¬ 
sade, as was the case in Europe, but nevertheless an 
event very similar in its consequences—the establish¬ 
ment of the British Government in India. The Cru¬ 
sades brought Europe into contact with the progress 
of the East, and the establishment of the British 
Government in India brought India into contact with 
the civilization of the West. 

A French writer thus describes the effect of the 
Crusades in Europe:—“ By this means, not only 
was the trade in silk, porcelain and Indian commodi¬ 
ties extended and facilitated, and new routes opened 
to commercial industry and activity, but what was of 
much more importance, foreign manners, unfamiliar 
notions, extraordinary productions, offered them¬ 
selves in crowds to the minds of the people of Europe, 
confined, since the fall of the Roman Empire, within 
too narrow a circle. They began to understand the 
value of the most beautiful, the most populous, and 
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the most ancient civilized of the four quarters of 
the globe. They began to study the arts, creeds, 
and idioms of its inhabitants. The world seemed to 
open on the side of the East.” 

On the same subject another writer says —“ Such, 
in my opinion, were the great and true effects of the 
Crusades: on one side, the extension of ideas, the 
enfranchisement of mind ; on the other, the aggran¬ 
dizement of existences, and a large sphere opened 
to activity of all kinds—they produced at once a 
greater degree of individual liberty and of political 
unity. They aided the independence of men, and 
the centralization of society. Much has been asked 
as to the means of civilization which they directly 
imported from the East ; it has been said that the 
chief portion of the great discoveries which, in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries called forth the 
deep development of European civilization—the 
compass, printing, and gunpowder,—were known in 
the East, and that the Crusaders may have brought 
them thence. This, to a certain point, is true. 
But some of these assertions are disputable. That 
which is not, is the influence and'the general effect 
of the Crusades upon the mind on the one hand, and 
upon society on the other. They drew European 
society from a very straitened track, and led it into 
new and infinitely more extensive paths ; they com¬ 
menced that transformation of the various elements 
of European society into governments and peoples, 
which is the character of modern civilization.” 
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In almost the same words may « described the 
effect of the event in India which has again brought 
the West and the East into contact more intimately 
than the Crusades ever did. The far-reaching effects 
of this closer relationship, we shall have occasion to 
touch upon hereafter. 

Now we hope to be permitted to answer the ques¬ 
tion— “ Where is this Indian Nation?” by putting 
another question—Where was the French Nation 
before the 12th century ? Let us hear the testimony 
of one of the greatest of French historians : “ The 

races, Gauls, Romans, Gallo-Romans, Franks, Gallo- 
Franks were profoundly different, and even hostile ; 
the laws, traditions, manners, languages likewise 
differed and conflicted ; situations, social relations, 
had neither generality nor fixedness.” 

Now, France had not the ancient civilization of 
India in the background, and the modern progress 
of the world in the foreground, to look to at the 
time when, under circumstances almost exactly 
similar, she came to grow into a nation, to become, 
in the course of few centuries, the foremost nation 
in the world. 

It will not be denied that political unity serves as 
much to foster the growth of a nation as moral 
unity. The external, visible unity—the unity of name 
and government—is one of the most important ele¬ 
ments in the idea of a nation. Professor Seeley 
says, “ Nationality is compounded of several ele- 
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ments, of which a sense of kindred is only one. The 
sense of a common interest, and the habit of forming 
a single political whole, constitute another element.” 
Among the circumstances which at present favour 
the growth of an Indian Nation, the most important, 
in fact the, primary circumstance is, therefore, the 
political unity of India under one government. A 
multitude of causes are ordinarily assigned for the 
downfall of the Hindus and the Mahomedans. To 
us it appears that the only reason is that, before the 
present time, India was divided into a number of 
independent governments, and had not one govern¬ 
ment to give her a political common name. Her 
people, under both the Hindus and the Musulmans, 
were not a politically united people. They had no 
common destiny, But the apparent is never taken 
to be the real reason. To go to the legendary his¬ 
tory of India, Krishna saw in this the bar to the 
growth of an Indian nation, even in the day of the 
War of Kuru Punchala. ‘ One empire under the 
Pandavs ’ was the policy which he most favored, and 
he made nothing of fratricidal wars which would for¬ 
ward this result. He foresaw that, if the petty 
states of India could be united into one whole, the 
Aryas (Hindus) would grow politically into a strong 
nation. In the mythical period, this king or that 
king, is described as a Raj Chakrabarti, one having 
a paramount power over the others ; but even these 
myths reveal the fact that India was nevertheless 
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ruled by a number of petty chiefs, and as long as no 
means was adopted for her protection against foreign 
invasion, internecine wars were always going on. 
The Buddhists are said to have founded a great em¬ 
pire ; but their kingdom, even in the days of Asoka, 
did not embrace anything like the whole of India. 
Vicramajit did, indeed, repel a foreign invasion ; but 
his kingdom could not have embraced a third of 
India. It is the fashion to speak of a Moghul Em¬ 
pire ; but even in the palmiest days of Akbar, it did 
not extend beyond the Nurbudda, and when Aurang- 
zebe extended it to the Deccan, the Mahratta power 
had already risen, and the fall of the so-called Mo¬ 
ghul Empire had commenced. Later on Madhoji 
Scindia conceived the idea of a united India, but his 
hope was not realized. 

The union of India, as a political whole under the 
present government is, therefore, the most signi¬ 
ficant event in the history of India. It is for the 
first time that she is a united whole, and one feels 
almost intuitively that she has been thus united, as 
it were providentially, for the first time in her long 
history of 3,000 years, and after undergoing a long 
series of misfortunes, for a great purpose, and for a 
grand future. 

India is no longer a geographical conception, like 
Europe, but a country under a common government, 
wherein the blessings of peace and prosperity, nay 
even the grievances that are shared in common. 
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se # rve to make the people one in feelings and interests. 
The echo of a murmur against taxation reverberates 
throughout the whole country, from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin, and from the Indus to the fur¬ 
thest East. Highhandedness in the Punjab arouses 
public sympathy in Bengal, and vice versa. Her 
Majesty, the Queen-Empress of India, in her gracious 
proclamation, has declared : “ We hold ourselves 

bound to the natives of our Indian territories by the 
same obligation of duty which binds us to our other 
subjects ; and this obligation, by the blessing of Al¬ 
mighty God, we shall faithfully and conscientious¬ 
ly fulfil: ” and the whole of India regards this as 
its National Charter. A common government for 
all time to come, an English Government, which has 
thus brought about a political unity in India, and 
which, by its benign policy of Freedom of the Press, 
and of free expression of opinion among the subject 
races, is contributing to the growth of a united peo¬ 
ple, must, therefore, be the first basal condition 
for this United Indian Nation. 

With this common government, again, we have 
religious neutrality, the symbol -of peace for India, 
and the symbol of peace for the world at large. 
This is another strong element tending to produce 
a moral unity of the highest type. The world has 
hitherto witnessed the moral unity of common creeds, 
and it has’ unhappily also witnessed, in too many 
cases, the exterminating wars of hostile creeds, and 
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the cruel persecutions, with their only redeeming fea¬ 
ture, the display at times of human grandeur which 
such persecutions bring about; but it has yet to real¬ 
ize the fulness of that moral unity which the tolera¬ 
tion of each other’s faith, fostered and encouraged 
by a religious neutrality such as that observed by the 
British Government is calculated to bring forth.* 

At a time when religious toleration was still only 
imperfectly recognized in European countries, a 
Company of Christian merchants became the domi¬ 
nant power in India, and met here in India, Hindu¬ 
ism, Mahomedanism and Christianity, not in belli¬ 
gerent attitude, but under a common Government, 
each claiming its protection ; and wisely enough the 
policy of religious neutrality—a policy which Sir 
Thomas More, 200 years before, could describe only 
as prevalent in his Utopia—was adopted. Thus, 
what was Utopian came to be Indian. 

We have already shown how toleration is the spirit 
of religious growth amongst the Hindus, and how 


* Do the Hindu-Mahomedan riots of the last two years 
contradict this ? No—only the screw is lose somewhere, and it 
behoves Government to see to it. An esteemed European friend, 
high up iu the Indian Civil Service, writing to the author in 1890, 
said: “I was interested just now in reading the very true 
remarks about the Mahomedans at pp. 40 and 41 [126-128 of this 
edition.] It sometimes seems to me as if there was a desire 
on the part of some people to create dissension between the 
Hindus and Mahomedans.’’ 


o 
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the religious neutrality, thus wisely adopted, also 
fosters that spirit amongst other sections of the 
people in India. It is also in perfect correspondence 
with the religious progress of the age. People whose 
ancestors burned one another at the stake, are now 
coming to realize the grand Indian truth, that the 
spiritual concerns of a man concern the individual 
alone. Men care for the free growth of a tree ; men 
care for the free growth of the physical body of men : 
but hitherto they have not much cared for the free 
growth of the religious man. They impose the 
creed of his father upon the infant, and he, in his 
future religious growth, bends and twists under that 
creed. The sapling has no free growth : it is bent 
from its budding. It has been reserved for priest- 
ridden India, to give the mind free play as to its 
inner-consciousness regarding spiritual truths, and to 
preach, as the sublime “ Bhagavatgita ” preaches— 
a principle which influences the Hindus in their 
dealings with the beliefs of others in a spirit of 
perfect toleration—the following amongst its highest 
truthst TO «f tPTSW vssjjjj 1 ?: “ In what¬ 

ever form a man may worship me, I accept it in that 
form.” 

There is almost always a latent fear that society 
would perish if established creeds were taken away 
and men’s minds left free. We are apt to forget the 
difference between religion and the discipline of the 
mind which religion brings. We forget that this 
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discipline is not attainable through creed alone, or 
through any particular creed, and, even after we find 
that it is attainable under other conditions than our 
own, we are apt to forget that it is the one end of 
all creeds. In his struggle after a knowledge of 
eternal truths, the Hindu has discovered this truth: 
he knows and believes that Mukli is for the good 
and pious,” whatever his creed. 

There is yet another aspect of the question. Dr. 
Congreve observes on the prospects of Christianity 
in India :— 

“ We have two religious systems to deal with in 
India, the Mahomedan and the Brahminical. Both 
are yet powerful; on neither can we make any im¬ 
pression, for the religious system of India leaves 
its worshippers no sense of want, that primary- 
condition of its acceptance of a new religion. The 
contest is not such as it was with the polytheistic * 
system of Greece and Rome.”. 

“ For the second great religious system with which 
we are in contact little need be said. The verdict of 
history is definite and unimpeachable. On Maho* 
medanism, Christianity has made no impression, has 
tacitly renounced the attempt to make any. The 
rival monotheisms met in the middle ages. The 
issue of the struggle was not doubtful. Greek Chris¬ 
tianity succumbed, Latin Christianity waged success¬ 
fully a defensive war. More than this it was unable 
to accomplish. Each of the rivals claims for itself 
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an exclusive possession of the religious belief of 
mankind. Both alike are rejected by the other. They 
rest side by side, convincing monuments of the ex¬ 
aggeration of their respective claims.” 

The Semitic conception of godhead and of the 
destiny of mankind had been accepted by the Western 
Aryans before they had yet time to advance from 
Nature to Nature’s God, and these conceptions are 
now in contact with the conceptions which the Ary¬ 
ans of the East, with free minds, had worked out 
on these points. The encounter takes place at a 
time when the highest civilization has been achieved 
by the Western Aryans, and when freedom of thought 
is accepted and tolerated as a man’s birthright. 
Who can say that the most intricate problems which 
have hitherto engaged the mind of man may not 
find their final solution here, and in this contact; 
or that the highest Gnyan (STT*r), —attainable only by 
contemplation, and the dispassion to be arrived at by 
discipline and practice,—which alone satisfied the 
spiritual longings of the Aryans of the East, and 
was regarded by them as superior to all Dharrn (dog¬ 
matic creeds and ritualistic usages), may not again 
be accepted by the loftiest minds in the world at 
large as a precious gift from India ? 

In India the process of evolution and development 
in religious thought has been going on unrestricted 
and unfettered, and the several advances and reac¬ 
tions are distinctly marked. The world’s religions, 
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until they have been bound down by books and dog¬ 
mas, have passed through the same process. The 
process is clearly discernible among the individuals 
composing a society, as also in the individual himself 
at various stages of his education and progress. The 
wisdom of India takes into account these varied states 
of development, and declares that while the highest 
Gnyart (’BTW)—that knowledge by which dispassion is 
attained—is for the intellectually advanced, the 
Dharrn , with its boundless beliefs, rituals and usages, 
is for the masses at large. Perhaps this is another 
truth which the world will receive from the experience 
of the Aryans of the East. 

But the profit-and-loss account arising out of this 
new state of things in the formation and progress 
of our future nation, and in the world at large, has 
to be taken. Instead of the fanatical zeal which is 
said to serve as a binding tie to a community, we 
shall have the tie which binds one man to another *, 
when both respect and revere the great and the good, 
when each accepts the other as a brother, not be¬ 
cause he follows the same creed, but because they 
are both pure in spirit and noble in heart. If reli¬ 
gion binds, religiousness also binds; but creeds divide, 
while religiousness does not. 

(3.) The contact of the civilization of the 19th Cen¬ 
tury with the civilization of India, is another circum¬ 
stance favoring the growth of an Indian Nation. That 
contact is a unique circumstance in the development 
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of the world’s progress, as in it has met all the 
hereditary wealth of mankind, moral and intellectual, 
of all past times. The practical here meets the 
subtle and the metaphysical, and the contact must 
tend to the benefit of both. Professor Seeley says : 
“The greatness of modern, as compared with medi¬ 
aeval or ancient civilization, is, that it possesses a 
larger stock of demonstrated truths, and therefore 
- infinitely more of practical power.” If India were 
in a state of isolation from modern Europe, it might 
be just possible for the poetical arid mystic Indians 
to be disposed to despise demonstrated truth, with 
the power it brings. They might choose to call it 
shallow, and to sneer at its practical triumphs, while 
revelling for their own part in reveries and in the 
luxuries of-unbounded speculation; but a practical 
sense of want, a consciousness that if they were to 
exist even for the subtle and metaphysical, they could 
only exist, in the present circumstances, under dif¬ 
ferent conditions, intervenes, and brings them face to 
face with the actual realities of life. This sense 
of want, this consciousness that in the actual reali¬ 
ties of life they have been outstripped by the prac¬ 
tical people of Europe, is now almost universal among 
the Indians, and the feeling is making them one. 
Any attempt to take advantage of the practical truths 
demonstrated, in whatever part of India, and by 
Indian people of any denomination, pleases the 
whole of India. There is an almost universal desire 
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not to be dependent on others for all the necessities 
of life. In Bengal they have a song which is even 
now sung by their Jatrawallas, boatmen, and other 
common people, describing this national want, and 
consequent poverty, and the people’s feelings regard¬ 
ing it. 

Feelings like this must make a nation—and it is 
in this that the European section of the community 
will first blend with the Hindu and the Musalman, 
to form a nation. The European, if he does not 
degenerate, must bring to India the practical. Already 
he is, in many cases, developing the resources of the 
country, and his example is being imitated by Indians 
of other denominations in many useful walks of life. 
We have our mill-owners. Indigo-planters and tea- 
planters, &c. The European portion of the com¬ 
munity resent more keenly than the other Indians 
(Hindus and Musulmans) any measures which spring 
from a desire to satisfy the greed of capitalists or 
mill-owners in England at the expense of native 
Indian manufactures and trade. And if we are permit¬ 
ted here to enter into the domain of speculation, we 
may predict that, with her vast resources as a great 
agricultural country, India is destined soon to regain 
her position as a great manufacturing country, which 
she held before the days of machines, and peacefully 
to re-conquer the world again : solving in that re-con¬ 
quest two of the knotty questions pertaining to la¬ 
bour in the present day (the working-man’s difficulty ) 
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and the poverty of the masses: and thns the practi¬ 
cal will become blended with the poetical and mys¬ 
tical, indicating a further advance of the world in 
the right direction. 

(+.) Another circumstance which is conducing 
at the present day to the growth of an Indian Nation, 
is the spread of English education. The triumph df 
Lord Macaulay was the triumph of the national cause 
of India. The policy of Lord Macaulay is giving, 
what India still wants, a common language. It is 
now spoken and understood by over two millions of 
Indians (including many of the common people of 
the Bombay and Madras presidencies), and is the 
vehicle through which more than 300,000 Indians, a 
number which is yearly increasing, have been taught 
in our schools and colleges the literature, history, 
philosophy and sciences of the West; it makes a 
Bengali understood in the extreme south of India 
and a Madrassee in Bengal. It is the common lan¬ 
guage, as it were, of educated Indians, and makes 
them one in thought, feelings, and national aspira¬ 
tions. 

But nevertheless in the growth of an Indian nation 
it can only perform a temporary function. It will, 
of course, continue to be the language through which 
India will speak to England, but nevertheless it can¬ 
not be the language of India. Year after year the 
English-speaking people of India will doubtless 
increase, and it may be that, in the course of the next 
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hundred years, the English language will come to be 
understood by the masses in India, including its 
womenkind; it will, however, continue to be the 
language of the camp, as Urdu once was, and even 
now is, for it is not in the nature of things that we 
can contribute anything worthy to English literature. 
When, in his last University Convocation speech, the 
Vice-Chancellor raised the question, why the English 
University education in India of the last 30 years 
had been so barren of result, he said that the fact 
had been exaggerated to some extent—and, with some 
amount of pride, pointed to one novelist, one poet, 
and one mathematician. The list, after all, did not 
show that University education had borne much 
fruit, and the question remains, with the causes un¬ 
explained and the remedies untouched. To us it 
seems that our University education must remain 
barren of result so long as we cannot change the 
present system to something better. The English 
language and literature must, of course, continue to 
form an important part of the curriculum of studies ; 
and Sanscrit, as the only classical language taught 
by our Universities, must also continue, and greater 
attention be paid to the attainment of Sanscrit 
scholarship than at present; but there is no reason 
why the vernaculars of India should be neglected. An 
additional subject, comprising the vernacular of the 
province, Hindi, ought to be added, and history, mathe¬ 
matics, philosophy and sciences should be taught 
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in the vernacular, or in Hindi. If the five Univer¬ 
sities of India were conjointly to set about the task, 
it would not be at all difficult; and success in it 
will be attended by this merit that, wherever a term 
has to be coined in the vernaculars,—and many terms 
will have to be coined,—it will come from a common 
mint, with the imprimatur of all the Universities 
attached to it The Calcutta University has frittered 
away, from year to year, a portion of the splendid 
endowments in its gift, but yet there are no scienti¬ 
fic works, no high mathematical works, no good his¬ 
torical works in Bengali, or, for the matter of that, 
in any of the vernaculars of India. The growth o.f 
modern Indian’literature, history, science, mathe¬ 
matics and philosophy should have, as its basis, 
translations from European languages; and the 
foundation once laid, with the materials ready and 
at command—the accumulated stores of centuries of 
European civilization only waiting to be laid down— 
the superstructure, which, to be beautiful, should be 
indigenous, must come in time. We hear of too 
much cramming now-a-days, but if our Universities 
were to teach our boys their geography, their history, 
their mathematics, their philosophy, their science, in 
their own vernaculars, much cramming would be 
avoided, and a great deal of precious time saved. 

We leave the subject of the growth of vernacular 
literature to our authors, and we do not extend to 
them the least amount of protection. Their produc- 
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tions do not sell, not because none of them write 
well, but because there is no reading public, and 
vernacular literature is at a discount with our young 
men. Yet, amidst such discouragements, Bengal 
at least has, within the last thirty years, produced 
authors whose reputation, actually confined to Ben¬ 
gal, should have been Indian. Some of our young 
authors who have made literature their profession, 
finding Bengali unprofitable, have taken to translat¬ 
ing Sanscrit works into English. It is admirable 
work, no doubt, but we leave it as a suggestion, 
whether our authors, both to acquire an Indian 
reputation, and to make their literature pay, would 
not do well to write in Hindi. The language of 
Tulsidas is now almost universally understood 
throughout India, and, from days earlier than those 
of Bharat Chandra, the language in which Tulsidas 
wrote, has been written with all its idioms, and its 
sweet diction, and with masterly skill, by our Bengali 
authors, when they have attempted it. The reason 
for this is clear. The Bengali has branched out 
from the Hindi within the last 300 years. The poetry 
of Kabikankun, Vidiapati and Govind Das might, 
with slight changes, be published as Hindi works, 
and an edition of “ Chaitanya Charitra Mitra” might 
be published in Hindi, without any change at all. 
The differentiation, indeed, of Hindi and Bengali is 
only clearly discernible in the last century, and it is 
unhappily the aim of o.ur modern Bengali authors to- 
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make it more marked. In this matter, their action 
has been the same as that of our paternal Govern¬ 
ment, which has raised the Assamese to the rank of 
a distinct language, and which, without pronouncing 
any definite policy, has encouraged the publication 
of seven Grammars of seven provincial dialects of 
the Hindi language, with provincialism not more 
marked than the Bengali of the several districts of 
Bengal. Hindi is now the language of the courts in 
the Punjab, the United Provinces, and, thanks to the 
statesmanship of Sir George Campbell, in Behar. It 
should be the language of the courts in the Central 
Provinces ; and, as the terms in use in the courts are 
almost the same throughout India, it might with ad¬ 
vantage be extended to those of Bengal, Guzerat and 
Maharastra. The Bengalis and Maharattas would 
be very unreasonable, indeed, if they were to resist 
the change. 

(5.) Geographical difficulties have hitherto, to a 
great extent, retarded the growth of a United India, 
and favoured provincialism. These difficulties have 
now been happily swept away. Distances have been 
annihilated by railways and telegraphs. “I am a 
part of what I see,” sings the poet; and a common 
Government, with its peace and security, its railways 
and steamers, connecting, as it does, the most dis¬ 
tant parts of India with one another, and rendering 
travelling convenient and easy, makes a solidarity of 
Indian customs and manners possible. The Indian 
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National Congress renders an important service in 
this respect; and, when the people of Bengal and 
the North-Western Provinces see Hindu females of 
respectable families of Bombay and Madras appear¬ 
ing before the public, the wives of Indian Brahmin 
Judges, and Indian Brahmin councillors, coming 
to see the proceedings of the Congress, and taking 
part, not from behind the purdah , in the public 
receptions of the Congress delegates, they cannot, 
however conservative they may be in their feelings 
with respect to the seclusion of women, regard these 
public appearances as un-Hindu; and when, on 
returning home, they speak of these matters from 
personal observation, a new interest is created and 
a new way opened for reform. 

When, in the same way, the Bengalis see the 
Kashmiri Brahmin taking food brought for him by 
a Musalman, and using water fetched in his mussuck, 
even the most rigid conservatives among them cannot 
condemn the action and practices of our more zeal¬ 
ous reformers in the same style as before. 

The home-staying Bengali regards Sanghai mar¬ 
riages as an entirely Mahomedan custom, and when 
he comes to know that widow marriage prevails, to a 
large extent, amongst the Hindu people of India, 
he ceases to condemn it as un-Hindu. 

Marriage at ages which we considered proper for 
marriage -in all societies, is customary in Hindu 
society in some parts of India, and even lave mar<- 
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riages, in Indian forms, are not quite out of rule. 
Homogeneity of Hindu practice in different parts of 
India would bring about all that the most ardent re¬ 
formers desire. In this respect there is no need for 
the importation of foreign articles till all our indi¬ 
genous sources have been exhausted. 

Already something like a homogeneity is growing 
up in the matter of dress; and amongst the divergen¬ 
ces of dresses, conspicuously in the head-dress, 
observable in an assembly from all parts of India, as 
in the Indian National Congress, even a casual ob¬ 
server must mark that, from year to year, uniform¬ 
ity is growing, and the time is not far distant when 
the Indian national dress for males will come to con¬ 
sist of a pair of trousers, a long Parsi coat, and a 
light pugri of the sort which made our friend, the 
Hon’ble Sobramania Ayyar, of Madras, look so decent 
and graceful in the Calcutta Congress of 1886. 

The few Indian ladies who presented themselves 
at the Congress as delegates from different parts of 
India were, colour apart, dressed almost all alike. 
There can hardly be a better dress or one more suit¬ 
ed to the Indian climate, for use at home, than that 
now in vogue almost throughout India,—a dhoti and 
shirt for males, and a sari and jacket for females. 

The Indian wardrobe has always been very simple, 
and we hope it will remain so for all time to come. 

These are the circumstances which are contribut¬ 
ing to the growth of an Indian Nation; but there are 
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certain circumstances which are pointed out as bars 
to that growth. These are:—1 st, the want of a com¬ 
mon religion; 2nd, the want of a common language; 
3rd, the Hindu caste system ; 4th, the conflict of 
interests of the different sections of the community. 

With reference to the first we have shown that the 
obstacle is more apparent than real; that the bind¬ 
ing force of creeds has been much exaggerated, and 
that the tie which binds all good men and true to 
one another, irrespective of creeds, is too often lost 
sight of. 

With regard to the second: we have shown that, 
though its function is only temporary, the English 
language, which is being spoken by a larger and 
larger number of Indian people from year to year, 
serves as a common vehicle of speech, at least for 
the representative classes of the Indian population. 
Except in Bengal, the Hindi, or rather the hybrid 
Urdu, is the language of the Mahomedan population 
of India, as also of the Hindu population inhabiting 
more than half of India ; while in the lesser half, it is 
understood without any difficulty whatever. The 
hybrid Urdu does not take much time to change in¬ 
to the purer Hindi: witness the change introduced 
by Sir George Campbell in the language of the courts 
in Behar. 

The third point requires a somewhat more length¬ 
ened examination. The author of “ Positive Philo¬ 
sophy ” said :— 
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“ No institution has ever shewn itself more adapt* 
ed to honour ability of various kinds than this poly¬ 
theistic organization, which often exalted into apo¬ 
theosis its commemorations of eminent inventors, 
who were offered to the adoration of their respective 
castes. In a social view, the virtues of the system 
are not less conspicuous. Politically, its chief attri¬ 
bute was stability. All precautions against attack 
from within and from without were most energetical¬ 
ly instituted.As to the influence on 

morals, this system was favourable to personal moral¬ 
ity, and yet more to domestic ; for the spirit of caste 
was a mere extension of the family spirit. . . . 

As to social morals, the system was evidently favour¬ 
able to respect for. age and homage to ancestors. 
The sentiment of patriotism did not as yet tran¬ 
scend love of caste, which, narrow as its appears to 
us, was a necessary preparation for the higher attach¬ 
ment.” 

On the other hand, in his work on “ Ancient Civi¬ 
lization in India," Mr. R. C. Dutt sees in the insti¬ 
tution of the caste system the cause of the downfall 
of India. What is there in it which the foreigner, 
the greatest philosopher of this or of any age, ad¬ 
mires, and which an Indian thus condemns. We 
have analyzed caste, and shown that there is no ri¬ 
gidity, no inflexibility about it; that its requirements 
have changed from time to time, and that very soon, 
its only requirement will come to be “ not to marry 
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outside the caste.” We have shown what cautious 
changes are possible even here, and what changes, 
if introduced, would be popular. Will this inter¬ 
dict of marriages retard the growth of an Indian 
Nation ? We believe not. We do not see all angu¬ 
larities wiped out even in a fullgrown nation; per¬ 
haps, in some cases, inequalities grow, and are hour¬ 
ly growing—these inequalities are inequalities of 
wealth and power. They give rise to distinctions 
between man and man, and this, in a marked man¬ 
ner, in such free countries as England, where all 
men are politically equal. There is the plebeian ha¬ 
tred and the patrician pride; and not that feeling of 
subordination, which the hierarchy of caste engen¬ 
ders, and which keeps these disintegrating feelings 
in check where it exists. It is very probable that in 
India caste, at least amongst the Aryan settlers 
themselves, originated in the same sort of distinc¬ 
tion between man and man which the philosophers 
saw in the “ New Atlantis ,” or in “ Utopia .” At least 
we have an authentic record that what was a Utopian 
dream in Europe was practically attempted in India 
by one of her late kings, (Ballal Sen). But it was 
a dream in Europe and a failure in India. The 
failure, not Ballal Sen’s, but of the earliest unre¬ 
corded ones of the series, together, of course, with 
other causes too many to enumerate in this place, has 
left us the hereditarycaste system. That system is 
primarily supposed to be based on birth and hereditary 
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occupation; but hereditary occupation no longer 
exists, and there is nothing in the nature of things 
to prevent a man, plebeian born, from rising as high 
in the social scale, in the European sense, as he can. 
Examples of this, under the benign British Govern¬ 
ment, are numerous; but at no time, perhaps, was 
there anything like an interdict to their rising in’ 
this sense. All castes aiford authentic instances of 
the rise of some of their individual members, dating 
from the remotest times. 

Caste divisions now spring only from birth ; and 
who will not prize them as conducing to the level¬ 
ling and wiping out of distinctions between man and 
man, grounded on the possession of wealth or power. 
It is only lately that the lady Superintendent of the 
Bethune School has, by her writing in the news¬ 
papers, in which she seeks to draw a distinction be¬ 
tween the girl students under her charge, as belong¬ 
ing to the upper, middle, and lower classes of the 
Indian people, according to the means of their par¬ 
ents or guardians, excited the ire, amongst others, 
of a gentleman who is a Brahmo, though originally a 
high caste Brahmin, and who has done more than any 
one else to do away with the fetters of caste, and 
of another who is an Indian Christian. Both these 
gentlemen appeal to birth as the standard of divi¬ 
sion in India, and take the lady to task for trying 
to import occidental distinctions which do not 
exist in the Indian system. Our Mahomedan bre- 
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thren appeal to the same principle, and Indian Christ¬ 
ians of the Bhadralog class can never be persuaded 
to mix in marriage with Christians who were not 
Bhadralog. It is an instinctive admission that of 
the two, birth, or supposed birth, is a better regulat¬ 
ing principle of division between man and man, than 
the distinction founded mainly on wealth or power. 
In a political point of view, we have shown that the 
•one is a greater disintegrating factor than the other. 

There is a reflected glory in a long list of ances¬ 
tors, and, in India, prince and peasant can alike 
trace their ancestry, in an unbroken series, to the 
remotest past. Caste alone conserves this unbroken 
list. There is again, an esprit de corps, a love of 
caste, which, “ narrow as it appears to us, is a neces¬ 
sary preparation for the higher attachment” to 
one’s own country and its people. It is like the 
provincialism to which we referred at the beginning 
of this chapter, subsidiary, but by no means antago¬ 
nistic, to Indian nationalism. In countries where 
the birth principle does not prevail, nothing we sup¬ 
pose, is more common than for a pastor’s daughter 
to be a governess, or in the second generation, for 
the daughter’s daughter to be a maidservant. The 
cousin of a man rolling in wealth is not uncommonly 
found discharging service not befitting his rank, and 
in many cases his descendants sink never to rise again. 
Such things were impossible in India a few years ago, 
a£nd are impossible even now. Here a man reduced 
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to abject poverty is preserved by the spirit of his- 
caste. Once, in the coarse of conversation with the 
present writer, a missionary gentleman—one of those 
types whom all classes respect—expressed his won¬ 
der that the undergraduate of our Universities, in¬ 
stead of seeking employment as a clerk on ten rupees 
in a mercantile office, or elsewhere, does not be¬ 
come head khansamah in some big Chowringhee- 
house. The reason given then stands good now, 
and we hope will stand good for all time to come. 
He cannot forget, if a Bhadralog, that he is a Bha- 
dralog born, and, though reduced to want, he choses 
to remain a Bhadralog. With this feeling in him, 
and in all coming after him, he, his children, or his 
remoter descendants, must rise to-morrow, or at a 
more distant date, if they are down in the world to¬ 
day. Even if he be the poorest of the poor, the 
other people of his caste are bound to pay him the 
same consideration as they previously paid him or 
his family. If he is their equal, they must ask him 
to their caste dinners, to all their caste meetings, 
and in all cases , the rich being few, they, the rich, 
under the rules of caste, must accept him and his 
for marriage-connections as well. 

But the greatest service which caste, or rather its 
rigid interdict of marriages, has done, is this ; it ha& 
served to preserve the Hindu name under a foreign 
yoke. It did not allow India to be Musalmanised. 
The interdict, in its most rigid form, dates only from 
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a time when India came to be overrun by foreigners. 
The early conquerors of India had Aryanised India 
by conquest, marriages, conversion, and colonization. 
The “ Ramayan" begins with the story of “ Risha 
Sringa,” an Arya Brahmin, who is lured away from his 
father to some kingdom, south-east of the Nerbudda, 
for marriage with the daughter of the Raja, evident¬ 
ly a non-Aryan. The marriage is celebrated with 
eclat , and when the irate father comes to claim his 
son, he is appeased by seeing beautiful towns erect¬ 
ed all along his way, and passing for towns of his 
son, till then as beggarly as he. 

The marriage of Jaratkaru, sister of the non-Ary¬ 
an Nags of the forest, with Jaratkaru Rishi, the 
Aryan, is another instance. There are like cases all 
the world over, and recurring at all times of its 
history. They show how eager are the weaker peo¬ 
ple to enter into marriage alliances with the stronger 
conquerors, and assimilate themselves with them. 
The non-Aryans lost their distinct existence, as 
the Britons lost theirs, and as many other races in 
Europe and Asia lost theirs. If the Hindus could, 
without incurring the strong censure of their people 
which loss of caste implies, marry into the conquering 
race they also would do so, and their distinct existence 
as a people would have by this time entirely gone. 
Should we, therefore, be in a hurry to do away with 
this interdict, which has served to preserve us as a 
distinct people amidst all our adversities, so long 
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as we are what we are ? We have indicated how far 
a slow progress, a relaxation of a rigid rule, is pos¬ 
sible. Perhaps, in time, the Hindus will come to as¬ 
similate themselves to the ancient practice indicated 
in the Shastras, and there will be no interdict to mar¬ 
riages between Hindus and Hindus in an anulom 
form. But this social interdict, which we have shown 
practically means nothing, is no bar to the political 
union of the Hindus, as a people with other races 
who now inhabit India. 

As to the fourth point. We have already shown 
that there is in reality no conflict of interests between 
the different races of India. The cry which is now 
and then raised, that, if the Hindus had a strong 
voice in our legislative councils, they would stop 
the killing of kine by a legislative enactment, is too 
silly to deserve consideration; and, except the one 
point sought to be touched by the Ilbert Bill, one 
can scarcely conceive of any other instance of con¬ 
flict of interests between race and race in India 
which could engage the attention of our legislative 
councils. In all other respects, the same laws gov¬ 
ern India, the same taxes are levied from all around, 
and if a screw gets loose, anywhere, it effects A, as 
well as B and C. A higher state of education will 
clear up obscurer visions, and again we say—evil 
agencies, the efforts of all the evil passions, if the 
present aspirations last, will be but atomic obstacles, 
which will be drowned in the great progressive 
streams. 
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We have sufficiently indicated what the basal con¬ 
ditions of Indian Nationalism are ; 1st. Apprecia¬ 
tion of the blessings of a common Government t 
and. Toleration for all kinds of religious views— 
and we are glad that at least four-fifths of the popu¬ 
lation of India are prepared by their religious 
teachings to accept this as a condition of union; 
3rd. Subordination of the parts to the whole. The 
Hindu family system,—nay, the despised caste sys¬ 
tem—is, in this connection, an aid and not an ob¬ 
stacle ; 4th. An honest desire for an indigenous 
growth, free from all foreign imitations—the ex¬ 
perience of the earliest Aryan settlers in India being 
taken as a guide for the solution of knotty questions 
of social ethics in relation to the climatic condition 
of the country. 

There is one more point and we have done. 
Professor Seeley, after examining the question whe¬ 
ther the English conquered India, and answering it 
in the negative, observes that England holds India 
because there is no Indian nation, and then pro¬ 
ceeds to say:—“A population that rebels, is a 
population that is looking up, that has begun to 
hope and to feel its strength. But if such a rising 
took place, it would be put down by the Native 
soldiery, so long as they have not learnt to feel 
themselves brothers to Hindus, and foreigners to 
the Englishman that commands them. But on the 
other hand, if this feeling ever does spring up, if 
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India does begin to breathe as a single national 
whole—and our own rule is perhaps doing more 
than ever was done by former Governments to make 
this possible—then no such explosion of despair, 
even if there were cause for it, would be needed.” 
The Professor would not have, perhaps, thought 
that the growth of the feeling of nationality in In¬ 
dia would be immediately followed by a desire on 
the part of the Indians to separate India from Eng¬ 
land, if the remedies which he suggests for prevent¬ 
ing such a desire, and for securing a permanent 
connection between England and her colonies, were 
applicable to the case of India : that is, in other 
words, if India could be included in what he calls 
“ Greater Britain,” and if the federal system which 
he recommends for adoption in relation to the colo¬ 
nies could be extended to India. Nowhere is this 
scheme of federalization fully defined ; but we ga¬ 
ther that it is something like this: each colony 
having a Parliament to look to its internal affairs, 
with a Government responsible to its own Parlia¬ 
ment, and a central body of representatives of 
“Greater Britain,” sitting in England, entrusted 
with the duty of looking to its common defence 
from external foes. 

Let there be no misunderstanding on the point: 
the present aspirations enunciated in the Congress 
programme, fall immeasurably below what is pro¬ 
posed as a condition of permanently attaching the 
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colonies to England. The Indian nationalists do 
not seek parliamentary Government at home, and 
federation with England, they simply pray for the 
improvement and expansion of their legislative coun¬ 
cils by the addition of a few representative members 
selected on the elective principle. 

It is clear, again, that the Professor’s idea of a 
nationality in India is that of the Hindu revivalists. 
It has been shown that the present national growth 
is not of that type, and that a revival of that sort is 
impossible under the present conditions. That the 
infantile growth now observable in India is of a 
kind which includes Hindus, Musulmans, Christians, 
and other races of India. Is there anything in the 
nature of things that would prevent the scheme of 
Government which the Professor proposes for the 
colonies, as the means of securing their permanent 
connection with the mother country, from being 
extended to India when the time comes ? Of course 
that time is yet very, very remote; for to weld in¬ 
to a common people all the races of India, cannot be 
the work of a day, or even a century. But when 
this common people is fully formed, there will be a 
considerable portion of it who will claim distinct 
kindred with English people at home, and otherwise 
fulfil all the conditions for being a people of one 
common Stale, as the Professor defines it. How can 
the Professor deny the same -scheme of Government 
to them as he proposes for the colonies ? 
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The world looks as if, sooner or later, it would 
come to be divided into a few great political divi¬ 
sions. Sooner or later it will be the interest of all 
smaller States to amalgamate with some mightier 
State, and to form a people with its people. Why 
should not India, therefore, feel it her interest to be 
tacked to this “ Greater Britain ?” What will India 
and the Indians gain by severing themselves from 
England, if the Indians come to have, in reality, 
what, even now, they have in theory,—all the rights 
of British subjects ? 

There is a greater chance of the colonists think¬ 
ing of separating themselves from the mother country 
than of the Indians ever doing so ; for, in them, 
whatever ties of kindred exist (and such ties did 
not prevent the United States from declaring their 
independence), they cannot be stronger than the tie 
of gratitude of a united Indian people, if England 
honestly assists, as she has been hitherto doing, in 
the growth of that people. In India, again, the 
sense of liberty must always be tempered by a feel¬ 
ing of subordination to superiors in age, intellect, 
and position—a feeling which' is engendered by the 
Indian family system, and which we hope will always 
remain a trait in our national character. 

But these are idle speculations. It is an article 
of belief of the Indian Nationalists, that the condi¬ 
tions under which alone a nationality in India is grow¬ 
ing and will grow, are, primarily, a common Govern- 
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ment, and that Government, a British Government; 
and, as a corollary to that belief, they hold that 
there would be an end of all 6uch hope if, by some 
disaster, the connection of England and India were 
to cease. 



A REPLY TO MY CRITICS: OR WHAT 
IS THE HINDU RELIGION ? 

In the course of three articles which appeared in 
the Calcutta Review during the year 1890, and which 
were subsequently collected and published as a pam¬ 
phlet, under the title of “ An Introduction to the Study 
-of Hinduism,” it was maintained— 

ir i —That Hinduism is not a religious organi¬ 
zation ; 

• 2ml —That what the Hindus, or the major por¬ 

tion in a Hindu community, do, is Hindu¬ 
ism; 

3 rd —That Hindus are those people of India who 
belong to a hierarchy of caste; 

4 th —That this caste system modifies itself ac¬ 
cording to the spirit of the times and sur¬ 
rounding circumstances; and 
$lh —That there is nothing in this caste system 
which renders it a bar to the growth of 
Indian nationalism. 

While these propositions have been favourably re¬ 
ceived in many quarters, they have in others evoked 
adverse criticism, which it is the object of the present 
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article to answer, and in doing so to examine the 
broader question—What is the Hindu Religion ? 

I have been told that I have disparaged Hinduism 
by saying “ that it is not and has never been a reli¬ 
gious organization ; that it is a pure social system.” 
My object was neither to disparage, nor to praise; 
but to state a truth. Yet it may not be amiss to ask, 
how the statement of that truth disparages the Hindu 
system. If it does anything, it exalts Hinduism 
according to my humble thinking. Hindus often¬ 
times commit the error, in the heat of controversy, 
without seeing what they gain thereby, of likening 
their system to other systems of the world. Some of 
them have also, without examining our own system, 
or taking a lesson from existing facts, imbibed an 
occidental mode of thought, and they cannot get over 
certain ideas, not very broad, regarding religion, which 
they have learnt from the conceptions of the West. 
To them religion is objective and not subjective; it 
is not the real, living faith of individual man, but 
his nominal adherence to a set of beliefs alleged to 
be the common faith of a community. To some of 
them it, perhaps, implies a book for a guide, and a 
book which claims to reveal the words of God ; and, 
when twitted by an opponent with the question what 
they have to appeal to, they say it is the Vedas, forget- 
ing that, in thus placing the claims of these in opposi¬ 
tion to the Koran, or the Bible, they make their own 
system as narrow as, if not narrower than, one of 
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these, and dependent on proofs,—moral, intellectual 
and historical—for the verification of such claims; 
and, while the Vedas, admittedly do not, like either 
the Koran, or the Bible, offer salvation to mankind 
at large on condition of the acceptance of their truths, 
those who set up their claims, can at best only claim 
that they are the guide of a portion of mankind, the 
rest being excluded from their benefit according to 
some canons of interpretation. And, even with this 
portion of mankind, the Vedas are not the only guide, 
as the Koran, or Bible, would be for its followers, 
but are supplemented by other authoritative works, 
laying down the rules of a Hindu’s life, and claiming 
his faith as much as the Vedas themselves. Again, 
while these latter works express the utmost reverence 
for the Vedas, as the inspired source on which they 
draw, they shelve the Vedas and make room for them¬ 
selves, by saying that the Vedas, in their entirety, 
were good for the satya yoke, while they are the guide 
for the present age of feebleness. You come, by this 
excuse for their existence, from one work to another. 
Perhaps all this marks the history of the evolution, 
or devolution, of Hinduism. Perhaps it marks the 
period when outside ideas were incorporated, or a 
glaring departure was made. Anyhow, if it is not 
the reflection of popular beliefs, popular beliefs have 
come to be in accord with it, and the people—those 
who know the Vedas (a very small number) sad 
those who do not know them (a very large number). 
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—while manifesting the utmost reverence for the 
Vedas, shelve their claim by saying that they are too 
good for weak people like themselves. Thus the ex¬ 
isting facts in Hindu society are completely destruc¬ 
tive of the position that the Vedas are the guide of 
the Hindus at the present day, as the Bible, or Koran, 
is of its followers. 

The Vedic gods, the Vedic rituals with but few 
exceptions, are not the gods or the rituals of any por¬ 
tion of the Hindus. Unless one were to ignore the 
evolution or devolution of centuries and completely 
forget the present, it is difficult to see how it can be 
said that the Hinduism of the day is the religion of 
the Vedic past. “ Revive the Vedas, throw out the 
excrustation of centuries, the prejudices superadded 
to the original structure, you have what you want,— 
a national religion for the Hindus and a religious or¬ 
ganization with social rites perfect in their nature as 
they were at the date of the Vedas.” This, however, 
is a very large order, and after all, it may not lead us 
to a very hopeful prospect; for, to say nothing of the 
fact that certain canons of interpretation of the Vedas 
and Vedic rituals, favoured by the claimants of Vedic 
revival, might not be easily acceptable, it by no 
means meets the present need of India, as it makes 
exclusiveness, to our humble thinking, somewhat 
more exclusive. And what prospect is there of the 
revival of the Vedas. Only the other day there was 
some talk regarding the establishment of a Vedic Col 
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lege in Calcutta. After some general discussion— 
which, as is the case with all such discussions, especial¬ 
ly in Bengal, happened to be pointless,—a gentleman 
present raised the questions: Who were to be the 
professors ? Who were to be the students ? What in¬ 
terpretation of the Vedas was the College to adopt ? 
What portions of the Vedas were to be read ? These 
were eminently practical questions, and no steps could 
be made in advance without first solving them. 
There was a miniature representation of all parties 
in the little assembly that had met—those who believe 
in a progressive state of Hindu society, and its capa¬ 
city for adapting itself to surrounding circumstances; 
the reactionists who would resist, if they could, this 
adaptibility; and those who would revive the Vedas, 
as a counterpoise to current Hinduism, but with an 
object quite different from that of the reactionists. 

The question, therefore, was a sort of test—a feeler 
whether there could be concerted action between 
these classes. All sides thought that they could meet 
here, as on a common ground, and agree to the esta¬ 
blishment of a College. Perhaps it was not the in¬ 
tention of any one section to - take in the other, as 
their leaving the most important questions unsolved— 
and with them, perhaps, future seeds of quarrels- 
and divisions—might seem to indicate. But when 
the questions were thus forced on them, it seemed as 
if the reactionists would have the College, without 
the solution ; and one of them proposed, as the only 
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business for that meeting, the formation of a Sub-Com¬ 
mittee to devise the ways and means. But seeing 
what turn things were taking, the gentleman who had 
originally proposed the questions, moved that they 
be referred to the Sub-Committee and be considered 
before the question of ways and means. He succeed¬ 
ed in carrying his motion; and, in the discussion 
which followed, it was quickly discerned that the 
unanimity, which had previously existed, as to the 
desirability of establishing a Vedic College, was more 
apparent than real. When, however, the questions 
were about to be carried, in the way in which sensible 
people who would contribute to a project of this 
kind at the present day would have them carried, 
something like a threat was thrown out, that no Brah¬ 
min, to whom alone the knowledge of the Vedas was 
confined* would impart it to a Sudra, and the pro¬ 
ject of the establishment of a Vedic College re¬ 
mained in abeyance pending a report of the projec¬ 
tor, f whose claim to the benefit of Vedic knowledge is 
yet doubtful, whether a Pundit could be found who 
would impart t the knowledge of the Vedas to students 
who are Sudras. So much for the Vedic revival, and 

* With regard to Sham Veda, a Pundit told the audience 
that the last man who knew it imparted the knowledge to him 
(the speaker) alone, and he had since imparted the knowledge 
to his brother and another of his pupils. 

f Since this was written, the country had to mourn the death 
of this worthy gentleman. 
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Hinduism of the day being a religious organisation 
based, or to be based, on the Vedas. 

Those who would not ignore existing facts, contend 
that, while the Vedas are the Old Testament, the 
Puranas and Smrities are the New Testament Of the 
Hindus. If this affirmation were to be made with re¬ 
ference to a very small portion of the Hindus—say, 
Brahmins and one or two other castes amongst the 
Hindus—the proposition, even thus limited, would 
not be correct; for the Puranas and Smrities—and add 
to them the Tantras—are not among them identical 
compositions, with different interpretations given to 
them by different sects, as in Christianity or Muha- 
madanism, but distinct compositions: one claiming 
to be as authoritative as the other, and sometimes one 
prevailing in some part of the country where the 
other has no authority; or sometimes a number of 
them dividing their authority in that smallest unit of 
space—the village, or in that smallest of organisations 
—the family. 

In an Indian village community all are Hindus— 
from Brahmins to Chamars, Domes and Mehtars,— 
who are not Musalmans. 

The mistake begins in at once jumping to the con¬ 
clusion that it is religion, that is to say—religious 
faith—which divides these Hindus from the Musal¬ 
mans. Yet I know personally of a case, where, 
amongst people who pass as Hindu, there is one who 
believes in the revelation of the Koran, in the Raima, 
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and repeats Namajes five times a day according to the 
orthodox Koran rituals. Amongst the Hindus not 
more than 15 per cent, of the population are in touch 
with the Brahmins, the rest are below that touch. If 
the Vedas were to be revived, a number, but not the 
whole, of this 15 per cent., will have a claim, accord¬ 
ing to accepted canons of exclusion and inclusion, to 
a knowledge of the Vedas, Vedic worship and Vedic 
rites; at present, however, excepting the followers of 
Dayanand Saraswati (not even a perceptible percen¬ 
tage), who pass under the name of Aryans, and who 
accept the Vedas as their only guide, under a canon 
of interpretation adopted by Pundit Dayanand, the rest 
of the 1 s per cent, have not much to do directly with 
Vedic worship, or Vedic rituals ; and so far as what 
my friends call the New Testament, the Puranas, the 
Smrities, and Tantras, each and all, as we said, have 
their authority over divisions and sub-divisions in de¬ 
tail, so that, while the utmost diversity of religious 
faith prevails in this upper 15 per cent., it is hard to 
say that the religious faith of a particular individual 
of the community resembles, in all respects, that of 
his neighbour. 

Of the remaining 85 per cent., though a consider- 
able portion in Bengal are the followers of Vaisnav 
Gosains, he would be a bold man who should say 
that theirs is the religion of the Vedas, of any parti¬ 
cular Puran, or of any known kind of Tantra. It is 
always changing, and it changes in a way unknown 
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amongst the upper 15 per cent. In the district of 
Dacca, one Kalikumar Tagore became the centre of 
a religion, the like of which sways the masses every 
now and then. Kalikumar knew only the ordinary 
Bengali, which fitted him to be the gomashla of a 
rich widow, of the Kayestha caste, of his village. Be¬ 
yond his Gyalri, he did not know anything of the 
Vedas, and, as for the Puranas, he knew as much as 
a Bengali Brahmin, or a Bhadralog would know, 
from recitations thereof by others, and not by read¬ 
ing them in the original for himself. Nor was there 
any peculiar sanctity in his life, as the mode of busi¬ 
ness, un-Brahminic, which he followed, shows. Yet 
it came to be known that he had cured some cases of 
incurable diseases, originally by what process was not 
known. His fame spread, and, within a short time, 
his home became something like a splendid fair, 
where a vast mass of people congregated every day 
from all parts of the district, some to get themselves 
treated for diseases, and others to have a look at a 
real live God—people called him Han', and the earth 
on which he sat used to be scraped out as medicine. 
This faith, of course, became an efficacious faith- 
treatment in many cases, for the prescribed mode of 
treatment, which is said to have been very successful, 
was nothing else than bathing three times a day, be¬ 
lieving in the divinity of Kalikumar Tagore, taking 
in a little ball of earth from Kalikumar’s house, and 
giving a Hari-loot. A warrant of arrest was issued 
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by the Sub-Divisional Officer, in connection with 
something which Kalikumar did with regard to his 
business as a gomashia, and before it could be execu¬ 
ted, he died, and the religion of which he became 
the temporary centre, died with him. At. one time 
his followers could be counted by lakhs. This is 
merely an illustrative case. Such things happen al¬ 
most every day in India, and nothing is more common 
than to find a pious or a good man the centre of a 
small number of men who believe him to be inspired, or 
God-sent (fa* .) * Such, within the present gene¬ 
ration, were, for the masses, as well as the upper class¬ 
es, the Mahapurushes of Benares, Barodi, and Dakhin- 
eshwar; and many even now are to be found all over 
India. It is remarkable in these cases that, while these 
Mahapurushes are the centre of a faith in their per¬ 
sons, their religious beliefs are not the religious beliefs 
of those who follow them, nor do they ever try to con¬ 
vert their followers to such beliefs. Sometimes, how¬ 
ever, there are religious propagandas, some very ag¬ 
gressive in their character. Not to speak of the Arya 
Dharma of Dayananda Shareswati, of the Brahma 
Dharma of the Sadharan Brahma Samaj, the Anath 
Savda or Sultan-ul Ajkar, of Rai Salig Ram, whose in¬ 
fluence is mainly confined to the upper 15 per cent, 
described above, and does not prevail much among the 
masses, we have the Sat-nam Dharma of Central India, 


* The fa*S*U of the Mahanirvan Tantra. 
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which divides the Chamars, as a class some millions of 
men, into almost two equal halves. The Sat~namis (fol¬ 
lowers of the true Name, or true God) should not have 
anything to do with idolatory; they consider all men 
equal, and they abstain from fish, flesh and intoxicat¬ 
ing liquors, and smoking tobacco. Such, again, was 
the faith amongst the simple Sonthals, of which Durbi 
Gosain was the centre. Durbi Gosain (from the Durb 
grass, the juice squeezed out of a paste of which, with 
one chilli, formed his only meal) is a cripple, a Raj¬ 
put by birth; and people think, though he has never 
been known to give out his place of nativity, that he 
was an inhabitant of Shahabad before he left his district 
for Sonthalistan and turned a fakir. From his ascetic 
habits, and the wonderful feat which he performs at 
times, of sitting at Dhuni ,—that is, within a space not 
more than eight feet in circumference, surrounded on 
all sides by fire in large heaps of cow-dung cakes, 
for eight to twelve hours,—he came to be considered 
areal object of worship by the Sonthals to whom 
his word was religion and law. He insisted on his 
followers abstaining from meat prohibited by the 
present Hindu form, as also from intoxicating liquors. 
He decided disputes amongst the Sonthals; but though, 
in all respects, his mission appears to have been very 
Useful and commendable, the authorities, for some 
reason or other unknown, considered him a danger¬ 
ous character, and ordered his deportation from Son- 
thal land. Yet his name and influence still survive 
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there. Large classes of men are swayed by forms 
and faiths springing up from time to time,—forms 
and faiths, the original source of which is sometimes 
good and sometimes far from good. Thus, even a 
woman with some pretensions to sorcery, or some man 
who pretends to a knowledge of the art of incanta¬ 
tion or exorcising the evil one, or some one even 
pretending to be possessed by the evil one, becomes 
sometimes the centre of a faith amongst the lower 
orders of Hindus (especially those of the Hill-tribes, 
which have been converted to Hinduism). Neverthe¬ 
less all these are Hindus and are admitted on all 
hands as such, not because there is anything com¬ 
mon which can be traced in their religious beliefs, 
but because they conform to certain social rules com¬ 
mon to all people known as Hindus. Those who say 
that the Vedas are the Old Testament, and the Pura- 
nas, Smrities, &c., the New Testament of the Hindus, 
and that Hinduism is a religious organization based 
on both, instead of begging the question as they now 
do, must show the common religious beliefs which 
prevail in their so-called religious organization. I 
hope they will see that the false analogy of Old and 
New Testaments, which they, without the establish¬ 
ment of this common basis, set up as an answer, as 
they conceive, to my position, is not so. But if my 
critics, who assail my position, that Hinduism is not 
a religious organization, have not yet defined on what 
common basis that organization stands at the present 
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date, the task has been attempted for them by a 
foreign savant, and I ask them whether they are pre* 
pared to accept that definition and to hold that it 
comprises the whole extent of the Hinduism of the 
present day in India. 

Professor Monier Williams, in his excellent little 
work on Hinduism, says: “ It is remarkable that with 
all these diversities (of race, language, and social 
usages) the Hindu populations throughout India have 
a religious faith .... It is a creed based on an 
original, simple, pantheistic doctrine, but branching 
out into an endless variety of polytheistic supersti¬ 
tions. Like the sacred fig-tree of India, which, from 
a single stem, sends out innumerable branches, des¬ 
tined to descend to the ground and become trees 
themselves, till the parent stock is lost in a dense 
forest of its own offshoots, so has this pantheistic 
creed rooted itself firmly in the Hindu mind, and 
spread its ramifications so luxuriantly, that the sim¬ 
plicity of its root dogma is lost in an exuberant 
outgrowth of monstrous mythology.” The great 
authority of the Professor makes one hesitate to ques¬ 
tion the correctness of any proposition which he lays 
down; nevertheless it strikes us, as it will strike any¬ 
body, that in thus tracing out the root as it were of 
the mythological system of India in the philosophi¬ 
cal doctrine of pantheism, he leaves out of account 
the Vedic mythology, when the philosophical doc¬ 
trine of pantheism, was yet unknown, and he also 
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leaves out of account the popular polytheism of the 
present day, or any antecedent period, and such of 
the religious beliefs in India, refined or rude, as are 
not founded on the Vedas or the Puranas. A parti¬ 
cular stone is deified, not because the atomic stone 
forms a part of that universe which taken or con¬ 
ceived as a whole, is God—that may be the explana¬ 
tion of some of the Hindu philosophers when they 
conform to popular worship—but because the vota¬ 
ries believe there is particular sanctity attaching 
to that stone, which sanctity does not attach to 
any other stone. The clay idol is worshipped, not 
because the idol clay forms a part of that universe 
which is God, but because to the uneducated, the 
clay idol, after Pran Pralistha (UTW U fit ST the initia¬ 
tion of life), becomes the object of his worship, and 
to a class of educated men in India, one of the ways 
to attain to the Incomprehensible Deity is through a 
graduated process, the first being the worship of the 
idol of clay. Again, amongst the Vedics and Puta- 
nics, Adawailyabad is not the only philosophical 
doctrine which prevails^ “ Ekam eva Advitiam,” 
“ there is but one Being; no second! ” leads to pan¬ 
theism as well as to monotheism—the words being 
interpreted differently by the pantheist and the 
monotheist; not to say that philosophy here as well 
as elsewhere does not form the basis of religious 
faiths, except amongst the philosophers and their 
followers, and even among them the followers of 
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Sankarachaija do not believe that He was God be¬ 
cause every man, as forming an atom of the universe, 
is God (hts HIP), in a pantheistic sense, but a wise 
man whose wisdom no other man could match. A 
reference to the Vedas and to the Upanishads will 
show that the Supreme Soul (HWWT) is there consi¬ 
dered as separate and distinct from soul Citron). 

We find in the white “ Yazar Veda Sanhita ”— 

«r if fw^n? wmraTOif ywnwwnc 
“ Do you not know Him who created all things ? 
Though He is separate and distinct from all things, 
He lives in your heart.” 

In “Katoo Upanishad" we find:— 

varwmn Winamp i 

“ He is separate and distinct from the world of causes 
and effects.” 

Again in “ Talav Karupanishad — 

“ He is separate and distinct both from matter and 
spirit.” 

In “ Manu Sanhita: ”— 

HTH HHt HJWrT uflffinf: 1 

He in whom the soul has its rest, is the Pararn 
Brahma, the object of your worship. 

The doctrine of pantheism is to be first found in a 
" Vedanta Darskan ,”—a commentary of the “ Vedant 
Sutra.” Ramanuj Swami and Madhab Acharjea inter¬ 
pret Vedanta Sutra to mean dualism (t»WT*). It is 
not, however, the philosophical interpretation of 
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texts that we are concerned with ; the point to be ascer¬ 
tained is, whether the religious faiths of India have 
pantheism for their root. We have shown that it is*- 
not historically true, as pantheism came to be recog¬ 
nized as a philosophical doctrine only at a compara¬ 
tively recent date, and we have shown that side by 
side with the philosophical doctrine of pantheism, 
we have the doctrine of dualism , and examining the 
present religious beliefs of India, we find that what¬ 
ever importance might be assigned by philosophers 
here or there to the doctrine of pantheism, the masses 
believe in a God, or Gods, as entirely separate and 
distinct from themselves and all other created things. 

It is not at all correct to say, therefore, that pan¬ 
theism, to use the language of the learned Professor, 
is “ the uncompromising creed of true Brahmanism, 
and this, according to the orthodox Hindu philosophy, 
is the only true Veda. This, at least, according to 
the belief of the generality of educated Hindus, is the 
only true knowledge to which the Veda leads.” 

The Professor then says: “ Popular Hinduism, on 
the other hand, though supposed to accept this creed 
as the way of true knowledge, ‘ Jnana Marga,’ which 
it admits to be the highest Way of Salvation, adds to 
it two other inferior ways— 

“ if/.—Belief in the efficacy of sacrifices, rites, pen¬ 
ances and austerities, which is the ‘ Karma Marga ' 
(Way of works). 

“ 2nd. —Faith in personal deities, which is ‘ Bhakti 
Marga ’ (Way of faith and devotion). 
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“Moreover, to account for its polytheism, idol 
worship and system of caste distinctions, popular 
Hinduism supposes that the one Supreme Being 
amuses himself variously, as light does in the rain¬ 
bow, and that all visible and material objects, good 
and bad, including gods, demons, demi-gods, good 
and evil spirits, human beings and animals, are ema¬ 
nations from Him and are ultimately to be re-absorb- 
ed into His essence.” 

So far as the last remarks offer an explanation of 
polytheism, idol worship, in India, it is not the one 
accepted here as such. The passage represents the 
pantheistic, as also the theistic idea of the cosmo¬ 
gony, according to its different interpretations, the 
theists nowhere considering matter as co-existent 
and coeval with the Deity. We shall hereafter see 
what explanation the Hindu has to offer of the In¬ 
dian polytheistic system. Leaving this for the pre¬ 
sent, if the Professor were to say that ‘Jnana Marga ’ 
merely means the ‘ way through knowledge,’ with¬ 
out particularising that knowledge as that of panthe¬ 
ism, for which we have shown there is no warrant 
whatever, ‘Karma Marga' as the ‘way through 
performance of duties, whatever they are, without 
the desire of getting a reward,’ and ‘ Bhakti Marga ’ 
as the ‘ way through that discipline of mind, that 
development of faith, love, veneration and faculty of 
worship attainable by belief in a personal deity or 
humanity,’ not as alternative modes, but as simulta* 
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neous conditions, we should have no quarrel with 
him; but the analysis would be the analysis of the 
religious idea in man, not particularly of the Hindu. 
This analysis, with the corrections we note above— 
knowledge, performance of duty (fin^re inn) and 
faith and love, and worship—shows only the univer¬ 
sality of religious growth in India, its essentially 
eclectic character. 

It is as much as saying that Hinduism is the 
religious idea in man in different stages of develop¬ 
ment, in accordance with the intellectual and moral 
conditions of different Hindus, and not a set of be¬ 
liefs contained in a book. The ‘ Jnana Marga' is 
not limited; it is only bounded by the conditions 
by which the subject mind is conditioned. But if 
this * Jnana Marga' is not confined to a book, or a 
certain set of dogmas contained in a book, it has no 
quarrel with any of them, and if a Hindu choose 
to accept, in the middle of the path, Christian or 
Mahomedan creeds or beliefs, he might rest there, 
without even ceasing to be a Hindu. The same can 
also be said of the ‘Bhakti Marga' It might ac¬ 
cept Christ, as it does Krishna. 

The Professor himself says: “ Starting from the 
Vedas, Hinduism has ended in embracing something 
from all religions, and in presenting phases suited 
to all minds. It is all tolerant, all compliant, all 
comprehensive, all absorbing.”—p. iz. 

I did not read the Professor’s book till my pam- 
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phlet was written and published. There is a great 
and striking similarity in thought, and even in ex¬ 
pressions, which,—if to others who do not know the 
fact, it might seem to show that I have borrowed 
largely from the Professor’s book without any ac¬ 
knowledgment—shows to me, that we can only arrive 
at the same truth by independent enquiry of our own, 
and that the expression of that truth would be in al¬ 
most the same words; but though the premises are 
the same, and expressed almost in the same words, 
the conclusion differs. My conclusion from certain 
facts is, that though the Hindu is intensely religious, 
Hinduism (possibly because of that intense religious¬ 
ness), is not a religious organization. The Professor 
finds nothing common in India, with its diverse races, 
diverse languages, diverse social customs and man¬ 
ners, and diversity of caste, but a common religion— 
a common faith;—I showed that Hinduism is not sim¬ 
ply a social organization, but that what the Hindus, or 
the majority of Hindus in a Hindu community do, is 
Hinduism; that to be a Hindu, or to continue a Hindu, 
one must belong to a hierarchy of caste. That 
the caste hierarchy, which involves an admission, 
even at the present day, of the supremacy of the 
Brahmins, does not involve, or imply, a religious 
faith in such supremacy, any more than the admission 
of an aristocracy, either of birth or of wealth, would 
do in cases where such distinctions prevail. 

In treating of modern castes (p. 157) the Professor 
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says: “ It might almost, indeed, be inferred from the 
influence exerted by caste rules on the daily life of 
the Hindus, that the whole of their religion was cen¬ 
tered in caste observances, and that Hinduism and 
caste were convertible terms, and, in point of fact, 
strictness in the maintenance of caste is the only test 
of Hinduism exacted by the Brahmins of the present 
day. In matters of mere faith, Hinduism is (as we 
have seen) all tolerant and receptive: no person, who 
is not born a Brahmin, can become one, but any per¬ 
son can be admitted in the lower ranks of Hinduism, 
who will acknowledge the supremacy of the Brahmins 
and obey the rules of caste. So long as a man holds 
to his caste, he is at liberty to hold any opinions he 
likes, even to accepting the doctrines of Christianity. 

‘ Perfection is alone attained by him who swerves 
not from the business of his caste.’ ”— (Bhagwaigita.) 

I ask whether from the above premise—in which, 
however, we detect one or two statements not in ac¬ 
cord with the present rules of caste, for instance, the 
reference to the great strictness with which rules of 
caste are said to be enforced by the Brahmins (the 
fact being that it is not the Brahmins, but caste-peo¬ 
ple, who enforce the rules), but which does not affect 
the correctness of the premise in the main—it does 
not follow, as I have said, that Hinduism is not a 
religious organization, but a social organization, pure 
and simple, and whether this does not fully corrobo¬ 
rate what 1 stated in my pamphlet. 
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“But when we say that all people domiciled in 
India, who are not Christians, Musalmans, or Parsis, 
are Hindus, do we mean that there is anything in 
their religious beliefs which would exclude these peo¬ 
ple from those from whom they are thus distinguish¬ 
ed ? We say, no! Suppose a Hindu were to believe 
in the flvelation of the Bible, the doctrine of the 
Trinity, that of original sin and eternal damnation, 
the atonement and salvation through faith in a Sa¬ 
viour, he would be a Christian, but would not cease 
to be a Hindu, so long as he continued to be a mem¬ 
ber of the Hindu caste to which he belongs. So he 
would be a Musalman by simply believing in the Kul- 
ma (words), ‘ God is great,, and Mahomet is his Pro¬ 
phet ; ’ but he would not cease to be a Hindu as long 
as he was not thrown out of the pale of caste. 

“ Here, then, is the essential characteristic which 
distinguishes the Hindu from the non-Hindu races of 
India. All people who are known as Hindus are 
divided into castes, and there are no people incorpora¬ 
ted with the Hindu system who do not belong to one 
caste or other. The Hindu system is, therefore, 
a hierarchy of caste, and those who belong to this 
hierarchy of caste are Hindus.” 

A recent incident illustrates my position to a great 
extent. In the Census Enumeration Form, divided 
into several columns—Name of the individual, age, 
married or unmarried, profession—there were the 
following heads: “ Religion,” “ sect,” “ caste,” “ sub- 
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caste.” In the instructions issued to enumerators, un¬ 
der the head “ religion,” it was said that Jains, Brah- 
mos and Sikhs, were not to be classed as Hindus, and 
examples of “ sects ” under the Hindu religion were 
given as Vaisnav, Sakla, &c., as under Chrstianity, 
they were given as Roman Catholics, Protestants, &c. 

Now, what special researches were madtHby the 
Census Commissioner into the social and religious 
conditions of India, and what is his definition of Hin¬ 
duism, we are not told ; the result will perhaps be that, 
for statistical purposes, he will have a large class 
of men put in a different class from the Musalmans, 
Christians, and Parsis, not that these men necessarily 
have—all of them—a faith distinguishable from the 
Christians and Mahomedans ; for in those who will 
be returned as Hindus, 1 know for certain, of my own 
knowledge, one man included, whose faith is entirely 
Christian. A further difficulty appears to have been 
created, because of his ruling that Jains, Sikhs and 
Brahmos were not to be classed as Hindus. The 
Jains of Shahabad, one of the most important Jain 
communities in India, protested against this ruling 
in a Memorial which we publish below :— 

“ To the Chief Secretary to the Government of Bengal. 

« Six,—We the undersigned members of the Jain community, 
resident in Shahabad District, beg most respectfully to ask the fa¬ 
vour of your laying the following Memorial before His Honour 
the Lieutenant-Governor. 

“ 2.--In the forms of Returns of the forthcoming Census, we 
have been classed as a people separate from the Hindus. This 

n 
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we pray has arisen from a misconception of our religious tenets 
and of our social manners and customs. 

“ 3.—We know and believe ourselves to be a sect of the Hin¬ 
dus, just as the Vaisnavs, the Saktas, and the Saivas are. We 
observe the Hindu caste system and belong to one of the twice- 
born castes, called the Agarwalas, who are representatives of 
the old Vaisyas, and among whom some are Vaisnavs, and some 
Jains. This is the only difference between us, which is more a 
difference of sect than of religion. 

“ 4.—We observe the Hindu ceremonies of the investiture of 
the holy thread, the shradh and marriage in the Hindu way, 
and recognise the Brahmins as our priests. The same Brah¬ 
mins who officiate at our ceremonies perform also the ceremonies 
of the other Hindus, without any objection on their part, and 
they eat at our place without losing their caste, or ceasing to 
be Brahmins. If we are to be classed as non-Hindus, these 
ministrations might cease. 

“ 5.—It is true we worship in temples different from those of 
the Hindus, and that some of our Gods are not recognised by 
them as their Gods, but such is the case with other sects of the 
Hindus also. The Vaisnavs have as great a repugnance to the 
horrors of the Sakla rites as we have. Still when a Sakta 
and a Vaisnav are regarded as members of the same community, 
we do not see why we are to be excluded from it. 

“ 6.—Moreover, if the different sects of the Christian religion, 
such as Protestants and Roman Catholics ; and those of the 
Mahomedan religion, such as Sunnis and Shias, be grouped to¬ 
gether as members of one religion, .we certainly, who are nearer 
to the Hindus than they are to each other, should be included 
in their community. 

7.—By differentiating us from the Hindus, especially where 
Government does it, an unnecessary social disturbance is creat¬ 
ed in our community, which may prove highly detrimental to it. 
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At present theie is intermarriage between the Agarwalas of the 
Jain and Vaishnavite sect, which is necessary in our scattered 
and limited communities. If this is stopped, on the assumption 
that we are entirely aliens to each other in religion, it will entail 
a very great hardship on us. 

8. —The highest Courts of Justice of the'country have assigned 
us the Hindu Law of Inheritance, on the ground that we are a 
people not separate from the Hindus in leligion and in social 
manners and customs, and that we never had, nor required, any 
separate Law of Inheritance. But when we are going to be 
distinguished from the Hindus, it is possible that complications 
may arise from such a ruling in the disposition of our property. 

9. —There are thousand other little incidents, which will 
be tedious to relate here, that will disturb the harmonious and 
amicable relations that now subsist between ourselves and the 
Hindus, if we are separated from them ; we therefore pray that, 
before adopting such a course, Government will be kind enough 
to seriously consider it, and if it thinks that our request, in 
being considered as Hindus, be a reasonable one, we hope it 
will cause such alterations to be made in the Forms of Census 
Returns as will include us under the denomination of Hindus.” 

Similar memorials to Government have been adopt¬ 
ed by Jains of the Patna District, and we hear that, 
in compliance with the request of the memorialists, 
they are to be classed under the head “ religion,” as 
Hindus, and under head “sect,” as Jains. Alike 
representation was made by an influential section of 
the Brahmos, those of the Adi-Brahma Samaj, and 
the Brahmos, at least those who will choose, will 
come in, under head “religion,” as Hindus, and 
under head “ sect,” as Brahmos. The Sikhs too, are 
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to be classed in this way, and the people of Kuch 
Behar, who were, under the ruling of the Bengal 
Census Commissioner, to be classed as Kuchis, or 
Kuch Beharies, are to be classed as Hindus, in ac¬ 
cordance with their application in that behalf; the 
other non-Aryan Hill-tribes have also successfully 
preferred their claims to be classed as Hindus. 

It must be a matter of agreeable surprise to all 
Hindus, that, though they do not spend a pice for 
evangelization, there is such a scrambling among all 
classes of people in Hindustan, excepting, of course, 
the Christians, Mahomedans and Parsis, to be recog¬ 
nized as Hindus, and when a better understanding 
comes on, we hope we shall have Hindus-Christians; 
and Hindus-Mahomedans. 

But the returns under column "sect,” of the 
Hindus will be even at present an interesting study, 
and in a greater degree illustrative of our position. 
A large class of men in Behar, and people elsewhere 
have been returned as Bhagwats. Primarily the word 
means Mid (Sanskrit) devoted, secondarily the Wfll of 
Srimat Bhagwat; but in Behar and elsewhere in 
Northern India, the word has lost both its primary 
and secondary meanings, and it now means “ people 
who abstain from spirituous liquors of all sorts, meat 
and fish.” The word thus includes not only Vais- 
navs, but all the Nanakpanthi followers of the early 
Guru Nanak, who abstain from fish, meat and spiritu¬ 
ous liquors—according to his teachings, a very large 
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number among the lower classes of Behar, as also 
some amongst the higher classes,—a large number of 
Kabirpanthis, and other nondescripts, such as one 
or two converts to Hinduism from Mahomedanism, to 
our certain knowledge. 

We shall have to examine the late census proceed¬ 
ings in connection with another position we referred 
to wherein, in showing the elasticity of caste rules, 
we observed that there is a general attempt at uphea¬ 
val amongst the masses. 

Now, we have Hindu-Jains, Hindu-Sikhs, Hindu- 
Nanak-Sahes, Hindu-Kabirpanthis, Hindu-Brahmos, 
Hindu-Sophists, Hindu-Agoris, Hindu-Positivists, 
Hindu-Ghonds, Hindu-Bhils, Hindu-Sonthals, as well 
as Hindu-Vedics and Hindu-Puranicks. There is 
not the slightest obstacle, so far as faith is concerned, 
to our having Hindu-Christians and Hindu-Musal- 
mans, and, as I showed above, we have even now 
some such amongst us. 

The Vedas give evidence of a progressive religion. 
The Maha-Nirvati Tantra , one of the latest phases of 
religious systems in India, leaves room for any amount 
of addition to the Agam and Nigam. Moreover, it 
introduces into the system the doctrine of 
(inspired men), and, if outsiders have to teach us 
anything new in the domain of religion let them give 
it to us as truths brought home to them by a fwgnw. 

It follows that the definition of this Hindu religion, 
which has already absorbed so many systems, and 
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which is prepared to absorb others, and, in fact, all 
truths whatever, from whatever source they come, 
must be as broad as that of the term religion itself. 
With an intensely religious people, like the Hindus, 
the question is whether a man is religious, not what 
particular religious belief he professes. Well do those 
who are Hindus call their religion the Sonatan Dhar- 
ma —the eternal life-giving religion—the religion of 
the heart. 

A definition of the Hindu religion by taking some 
common characteristic peculiar to itself, as dis¬ 
tinguished from our general idea of religion, is, there¬ 
fore, impossible, and those who try so to define it, 
overlook its universality. Nor let a Hindu think that 
his religion is disparaged when it is said that the 
Sonatan Hindu Dharma does not admit of a definition, 
as the book-religions in the world do; and let him 
not bring in false analogy to crib and confine this 
one progressive religion of the world. Let him be 
proud of a religion which is tolerant of all faiths, and 
which fully recognizes the different stages of develop¬ 
ment of religious faiths in men. It is, as the “ Amrita- 
bazar Patrika ” says, and the history of its development 
proves, “ the most progressive and vigorous of all 
religious faiths,” and “ is prepared to receive any 
truth from any source whatever,” and fully represent 
the religious idea and the growth and development of 
that idea in man. It is only men of no faith who, 
perhaps, will say, that it shall not have an everlasting 
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lease of life, and that in its universality it shall not 
cover the whole world. 

This capacity for progress is intimately connected 
with two grand truths, which the Hindu alone had 
the courage of his conviction to present as religious 
truths. These are the keynotes of the entire system 
prevailing in India, which, if the truth were to he 
candidly professed, would explain systems outside 
India as well. 

Does not the idea of Godhead, in relation to sub¬ 
ject mind, differ quantitatively and qualitatively (we 
hope we shall be excused for the use of these expres¬ 
sions), even in two Christians, or even in two Maho- 
medans, or even in the same Christian, or same Ma- 
homedan, at different stages of his development, even 
though his idea is defined in a book ? The Hindus 
take into account this relativity of our ideas of God¬ 
head to subject mind, and the various shades of belief 
that are the consequence .of this condition in the 
minds of men, and who will say, when metaphori¬ 
cally the Hindu spoke of 33 crores of deities, that he 
was wrong ? If each of us has an idol of his own, 
not of clay but of mind, as our idea of Godhead, 
differing, as we said, not only quantitatively, but 
qualitatively as well, shall we not between the Un¬ 
knowable, the Incomprehensible, the HE IS, which 
the highest Jnana in India preaches, and which satis¬ 
fies the eldest sons, (wt*), and the lowest ideal of 
godhead in the least developed (%fag) come to have 
280 crores, according to our latest Census. 
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It is one of these eldest sons of India who said:— 

'ro rawws ft# i 
wrrfvnt sfhir wi fstf » 

IPW i 

“There are different Gods and Goddesses, my be¬ 
loved, according to the varying stages of development 
of the adhikari (owner).” 

And another said in consequence:— 

% wt ?rf wV i 

wiJiwifat i 

“ In whatever form a man may worship me, I accept 
it in that form.” 

One said:— 

vriwurt v&i* nv’Kt n 

Vi *rrwt vramr s' vrfarfvm»rr t 

“The devotee, for the purpose of devotion, imagines 
to himself a form of the Deity who is without form, 
without a denomination, without a second, and is all¬ 
wise. When imagination is allowed play, the form 
imagined is that of man or of woman.” 

And another said:— 

wrofliWTurwt vwf*n 

tfiiip vwt *115' V SVVtftr * wi 1 

fvg SKI* l 
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“ The supreme soul is without the attribute of form 
or name, indestructible, and not subject to pain or 
birth. The only thing that can be predicated of Him 
is, that He exists." 

It is remarkable that the term Hindu now invari¬ 
ably adopted by all classes of people inhabiting India, 
as applicable to themselves, with the exception of 
Musalmans, Christians, and Parsis, are not to be 
found in any Sanscrit books pretending to any anti¬ 
quity. There are some people (followers of Dyanand 
Saraswati), a small number, who say that, because 
the name is of foreign origin and latterly applied by 
Musalmans as a term of opprobrium to the natives of 
the country, the name should be discarded, and the 
name Aryan adopted instead. Some of the Brahmos, 
too, of the Sadharan Brahma Samaj, by birth Hindus, 
evince something like horror at being called Hindus. 
It is to be hoped that they will ennoble by their 
life-examples the new- names which they have 
adopted; but to the Dyanandi Aryans we say, the best 
way to rid a national name of its opprobrium is to 
stick to it, and to ennoble it by the life-example of 
those bearing the common name, and not by flying 
from one name to another. The Thebans, the 
Boeotians of the Greeks, even now a nick-name, stuck 
to their name, and became, when the glory of Spartans 
and Athenians had fled, the most prominent race 
amongst the Greeks. Does the name serve to explain 
in any way the position we started ? I suppose it 
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does. And that is why I advert to it. And, in this 
connection, we shall examine the origin of the term, 
under what circumstances the Hindus adopted it, and 
what it means at the present date. 

It is just possible that the dwellers on the banks of 
the Indus and its tributaries, both Aryans and non- 
Aryans, were called by the people living more to the 
West, Sindhus, and they themselves passed by that 
name, as an appropriate geographical denomination 
of themselves. The Persians and their neighbours 
of the West pronounced Sindhus, Hindus, as latterly 
the Greeks, dropping the hard aspirate, called the 
Persian word Hindu “Indu” and the country they 
inhabited “ India.” The Persians calling the country 
“ Hindustan ” from the Punjab to Benares, the Musal- 
mans extended the name first to all the country north 
of the Vindhya chain and then to the whole country 
from the Indus to the Brahmaputra and from the Him¬ 
alaya to Cape Comorin. Not that a common geogra¬ 
phical name had not been given by the people of the 
pre-Mahomedan period to the country at large, though 
it was divided into several states. Bharat was 
such a name, and Ary a Baria such another; and the 
conquering race called themselves Aryans, just as 
another conquering race in another country called 
themselves Franks, and the aborigines Dasas or 
Dasyas (robbers), Krishna Varna (black colour) and 
latterly non-Aryans (vnar;. There must have been 
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very sharp lines of distinction between the Aryans 
and non-Aryans at one time. The Aryans worshipped 
their own gods, the non-Aryans theirs. The non- 
Aryans lived beyond the out-skirts of Aryan settle¬ 
ments, and those who lived within were reduced to 
slavery, as the condition on which they were allowed 
to exist. Gradually, as time wore on, things mended 
a good deal. The Aryan influence extended not only 
by conquest and colonization, but also by conversion, 
marriages, and political alliances. With the acclima¬ 
tization of the Aryans, they adopted some of the non- 
Aryan customs and manners, and introduced some of 
their gods into their Pantheon. The non-Aryans did 
the same; but, as the Vedas were in a language known 
only to the Aryans, they had no means of attaining to 
a knowledge of the Vedas, which, afterwards, by a 
process of exclusiveness, was donfined to the Aryan 
class, or such of the non-Aryans as the Dravidan 
races, which by treaty alliances came to be held to be 
equal to the Aryans. The distinction engendered, 
of the inequality of conquerors and conquered, of 
Aryans and Dasyas, of white and black, of masters 
and slaves, and of the whites amongst themselves, on 
account of differences of knowledge, prowess, posi¬ 
tion and occupation gave place to caste distinctions, 
which began to grow, and with them fictions of a 
common origin from the same Brahma, or from the 
same Manu, but for different purposes. This, per¬ 
haps, was the earliest enunciation of an identity of 
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race, vague and indistinct. At last, common danger 
from external foes, which overwhelmed the Aryans and 
non-Aryans alike, gave rise to a community of feel¬ 
ings and sentiments; and it was at this stage, it ap¬ 
pears, that the common Hindu name was adopted, in 
the sense of a people all of the same country, ‘ Hin¬ 
dustan,’ as opposed to the foreigners—Musalman 
invaders. It was not, as can be gathered from this 
historic origin, the name of a people having a com¬ 
mon religion, but a people who adopted this common 
name, as a bond of union among themselves, to avoid 
a common danger and to repel a common foe. This 
Common name indicative of complex ideas—geogra¬ 
phical, social, racial, political—originated in the same 
way as a common national life has grown in any other 
geographical division. Mr. Mill, in his exposition 
of nationality, says 

“ A portion of mankind may be said to constitute a 
nationality, if they are united amongst themselves, by 
common sympathies, which do not exist between them 
and any others, which make them co-operate with 
each other more willingly than with other people, and 
desire to be under the same Government by them¬ 
selves, or a portion of themselves, exclusively. This 
feeling of nationality may have been generated by 
various causes. Sometimes it is the effect of identity 
of race and descent. Community of language, and 
community of religion, greatly contribute to it. 

“Geographical limits are one of its causes. But 
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the strongest of all is identity of political antecedents, 
the possession of a national history, and consequent 
community of recollections; collective pride and hu¬ 
miliation, pleasure and regret, connected with the 
same incidents in the past. None of these circum¬ 
stances, however, are either indispensible or neces¬ 
sarily sufficient by themselves.” 

The Aryans and non-Aryans of India forgot their 
differences and adopted a common name, which the 
Persians had given to them, in token of their com¬ 
mon sympathy in view of a common danger, and co¬ 
operated with each other, however temporarily and 
however unsuccessfully, to keep up the Government of 
their own, or a portion of their own. Their humilia¬ 
tions, their regrets, connected with their failure, as also 
the traditionary pleasant reminiscences of the past to 
which Aryans and non-Aryans now equally laid claim 
as a people, however varying the religious idea 
amongst them—made them one. It is thus found 
that the term ‘ Hindu ’ originally signified a geogra¬ 
phical Hindu, that is people living in the same 
country; then the idea became more complex, and sig¬ 
nified a national or political ‘ Hindu,' as applied by 
the Aryans and non-Aryans of India to themselves, 
distinguishing themselves from their foreign invaders; 
and at that date Hinduism was a political and not a 
religious organization. 

But a critic asks, what is my object in thus trying 
to make out that Hinduism is not a religious organiza- 
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tion. I say to my critic that my object is simply to 
state a truth ; but if he wishes to know what is the 
value of that truth, he, at least, I hope, will bear with 
me in the little digression that follows:—We have 
pointed out that the idea involved in the term was 
originally geographical; it afterwards came to be po¬ 
litical, and it had nothing special of religion about it, 
except that it differentiated the class thus designated 
from the Mahomedans, who, out of contempt, called 
their foes—Aryans and non-Aryans, the wise Brah¬ 
mins and the ignorant Bhils — Kafirs, that is to say 
non-believers in a revealed book. Thus, even in the 
inception, so far as the religious dement was concerned, 
a kind of negation came to be associated with the 
idea. The idea of a nationality in this sense came to 
be developed, when the Hindu-Sikhs rose to be a 
nation. This idea which was prominently before 
those who had the forming of the Sikhs into a nation, 
could but include a portion of the then existing peo¬ 
ple of the Punjab, and their circumstances required 
that it should be such. This was the weakest point, 
and the growth was not at all healthy, but it succeed¬ 
ed to a certain extent, because it had effectually uni¬ 
ted the Aryans and non-Aryans in a common political 
body. Even the Mehtars (sweepers of the Hindus, the 
lowest of the low) had their position in the politi¬ 
cal body. They were formed into regiments, and had 
the term ‘ Sinha ’ applied to them, like other Sikhs. 

The growth of the Mahratta power, the rise of an- 
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other branch of the Hindu race, demonstrates the 
same position. In so far as it produced a solidarity 
amongst the Aryans and non-Aryans of a portion of 
India, it grew. The Kambis, the Gaekwars , and so 
on—classes otherwise despised by Brahmins—came 
.to have a recognized position, and the identity of aim 
made all co-operate in the same direction. Community 
of religion did not play much part in the fostering of 
that growth. All the Aryans and non-Aryans became 
politically developed Hindus, because it was their in¬ 
terest to be so,—but the weakness was latent. Both 
these movements were directed against an important 
section of the population of the country, which could 
not be effaced, and the result was partial growth and 
eventual collapse. 

To avert common danger from foreign invasions, 
the Aryans and non-Aryans coalesced under the com¬ 
mon name Hindu ; is it too much to expect that all 
the people of India will again coalesce under a com¬ 
mon name, and this time avoid the errors of the past ? 
The Hindus became a prey to foreigners, because, 
though they became one in name, it was at a very 
late hour of the day, when there was no time for 
solidarity, and afterwards, the idea, as it was at first 
associated with the name, became out of date, or cap¬ 
able only of partial development, as we find in the 
growth of the powers of the Mahratias and the Sikhs. 

Let not the error be repeated. It lies with the ex¬ 
isting Government, as well as with the people, to 
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avoid the mistake. True statesmanship, while assist* 
ing in the growth of this highest * Indiantsm ,’ as se¬ 
curing the ultimate good of a vast portion of mankind, 
ought to avoid anything calculated to produce the 
least friction between party and party. The people, 
on the other hand, ought to understand and fully rea¬ 
lize the truth, which is apparent, that it is not possi¬ 
ble in the nature of things that any one of the exist¬ 
ing sections of the population shall be effaced. 
There may now be apparent conflicts—there may be 
at times outbursts of fanatical intolerance, but there 
is much evaporation in our sunny clime of Ind. A 
critic was good enough to point out to me that Islam 
is as intolerant as ever, and the spirit of reaction is 
growing in European Turkey and Europeanised Per¬ 
sia, and in these days of rapid communication, by the 
aid of steamers, telegrams and newspaper, the reac¬ 
tionary move is coming on apace in India. I read in 
the Contemporary Review of February last, an interest¬ 
ing article on the subject of this reaction and its 
causes, by one of the highest authority on the subject. 
Prince Malcolm Khan. He says that this reaction is 
simply the expression of the resentment oi Islam against 
the intrusiveness, or supposed intrusiveness of Chris¬ 
tianity. To use his own words “ the whole history of 
Asia Minor has been one long fight with Christianity. 
They (the Persians) know well the history of the 
Crusades, and they think that your present policy is 
still a crusade, but only in a more civilized form. A 
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crusade of science. It is still the Christian religion, 
which attacks Islamism, but instead of attacking it, 
as in past times, by arms, it attacks it by science, by 
policy, by trade, and by financial power. But the 
situation is just the same. Under these circumstances 
anything coming from Europe is opposed and must 
be opposed.” Wherever really there is no such in¬ 
trusiveness, wherever there is a brotherly welcome, 
as in India,* the intolerance if any, supposed with¬ 
out examination of the grounds thereof, to be inherent 
in Islamism, gives way, and a factious and fictitious 
reactionary move, even if stimulated by extraneous 
influences, soon disappears. 

We showed, in a previous article, how this supposed 
intolerance gave way in India, and how all reaction¬ 
ary moves amongst our Mahomedan brethren in rela¬ 
tion to Hinduism have been only temporary. In this 
connection we shall ask the curious reader to read 
further a few chapters of the early life of Chaitanya, 
his relation with the Mahomedan Kazi of Navadip, 
and the Kirtan (singing procession) near about the 
Nazi's house. The conversion of Rup Sanatan, the 
life of Kabir, the life of Nanak, and the life of many 

* The Hindu ascetic who used to be carried up by a ladder 
and placed on a platform separate from the room where Akbar 
used to sit for his evening discussions, so as to avoid the touch 
of the Royal Melecha, yet taught him the high doctrine of 
toleration to all religious views. 
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Mahomedans, Aooelia Sophies of the present day, 
whose religions teachings sway the inner life of most 
of our Mahomedan brethren. But the further ques¬ 
tion is: “ Is the spirit of Islam antagonistic to pro¬ 
gress?” 

Let us hear what Prince Malcolm has to say—(it 
may, perhaps, remind our readers, of what we said of 
Hinduism in April last year):— 

“Islam, as I have said, is an ocean, in which are 
accumulated all the sciences of the past times of Asia 
—then for any new law or new principle you wish to 
promulgate, you can find in that ocean many precepts 
and maxims which support and confirm what you 
want to introduce. As to the principles which are 
found in Europe, which constitute the root of your 
civilization, we must get hold of them, somehow no 
doubt, but, instead of taking them from London or 
Paris, it would be easy to take the same principle and 
to say it comes from Islam, and that this can be soon 
proved. We have had some experience in this direc¬ 
tion. We find that ideas which were by no means 
accepted when coming from your agents in Europe, 
were accepted at once with the greatest delight when 
it was proved that they were latent in Islam. I can 
assure you that the little progress which we see in 
Persia and Turkey, specially in Persia, is due to this 
fact, that some people have taken your European 
principles, and, instead of saying that they came from 
Europe, from England, France, or Germany, have said 
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—‘We have nothing to do with luiropeans; these are 
the true principles pf opr own religion (and, indeed, 
that is quite true), which have been taken by Euro¬ 
peans,’ that has had a marvellous effect at once. ” 

A disregard of a like sensitiveness as regards ex- * 
traneops influences by Government, and by people 
who wish to introduce reforms amongst the Hin¬ 
dus and Mahomedans in India, has been fruitful of 
mistakes, resulting in temporary reaction and arrest 
of progress. 

So far as the Hindus are concerned, sometimes a 
reaction originating in an error (a common one) that 
to move the masses, to produce “a national life" in 
India, religion must come in, and a religion common 
to all Hindus, has retarded progress. To move the 
masses and to produce a national life, are not, how¬ 
ever always convertible terms; and then, what is this 
common religion which the good-meaning people in¬ 
tend to give us? It cannot, if what we have said in 
the preceding pages is correct, be the Sana/an Hindu 
Dharma. The keynotes of that Sanalan Dhamia are 
harmonious to religious feelings in man, and their 
expression is always varied and varying. 

We have said that Hinduism represents a progress¬ 
ive state of religious knowledge and faith, and that 
it is in these respects eclectic. We shall now show 
that so far as the Karmas —works (rituals and cere¬ 
monies)—are concerned it is eclectic also. A few 
words of preface appear necessary. We showed, in a 
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previous article, that out of the Das Sanskar (10 sacra¬ 
mental rites) the only two, the non-compliance with 
which brings on forfeiture of caste at the present day 
in the case of all Hindus, are marriages and shradhs ; 
that is to say, if a Hindu marries at all, he must marry 
accordingto Hindu rituals if he be Zhwy'a(twice-bom), 
or according to rules prevalent in the caste if not a 
Dwiya. Here, again, we meet with a broad distinction 
between Dunyas and uon-Dwiyas. The shradh to be 
performed is that of parents, and grandparents if 
parents are not living to do it, and of husband by wife, 
in cases where there are no children, and, even in 
such cases, while the ritual is Vedic or Puranic in the 
Jal-chal classes, it is regulated, by custom (not at all 
Vedic or Puranic) amongst the other classes of Hindus. 
The Upanayan (investiture with the sacred thread) 
and tonsure are ceremonies compulsory amongst Dwi- 
yas, and Dwiyas only, though this rule I have seen so 
far relaxed in particular parts of the country that, out 
of a number of Brahmin witnesses in an adoption 
case in Behar, almost half the number did not know 
the Gyatri. Local and family customs vary consider¬ 
ably even amongst classes where the Vedic ritual is 
to some extent followed, and more in marriages than 
perhaps in shradhs. Thus East Bengal does not know 
the (Jtt% TO*) Gat Hulood, and (***< WI7T) Eibaru- 
Bhat, and (§T MI*) Bawbhat, with which West 
Bengal begins and ends the marriage ceremony, and 
the only features common to the marriage ceremony 
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of Bengal and the rest of India are the Saptpadi, the 
Nandy, and the marriage mantras amongst twice-born 
classes. It will thus appear, that, amongst four-fifths 
of the people known as Hindus, but who do not come 
under the class twice-born, or who did not at any 
time belong to that class, none of the Das Sanskars 
prevail, and they regulate the most important rites 
in life, by following a sort of local custom changeable 
and changing from time to time. Those of my critics 
who say that Hinduism is the observance of Katma 
Kanda, and Das Sanskars, will, I hope, find the above, 
a satisfactory answer. As the religious faiths of the 
Hindus do not very properly admit of a common 
definition, so too, their customs, with all local varia¬ 
tions, do not admit of a common generalization in 
the way in which my critics suggest it, and to say that 
Hinduism is the observance of Das Sanskars, while 
most of them have no currency at the present 
moment, is as good as to say that Hinduism is the beef¬ 
eating, shome-juice drinking Aryanism of ancient 
times. 

I now come to my own definition. I said that 
what the Hindus, or the majority in a Hindu com¬ 
munity do is Hinduism —and 1 said that those people 
at present domiciled in India who belong to a hier¬ 
archy of caste, are Hindus. I analyzed caste and 
showed how even the caste rules were changeable and 
eclectic and furthermore, that there is a general at¬ 
tempt at upheaval amongst the masses. An interest- 
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itig iliilatration of this is furnished by, aftd transpired at 
the last census. People Objected to be classed as 
Chandals by caste; the Rajbansis of Rungpur would 
tiot be classed as Kuchis or Kuch Beharies; they 
ptefer their claim to be Rshetrias. Several classes 
ptefer claims to be ranked as Vaishyas. 

I showed, in accordance with facts which no one, 
I hope, can gainsay, that Hinduism is a moving and 
progressive entity, both in religious beliefs and social 
matters. A true Hindu would not revere anything 
that is old, because of its antiquity, but he would 
conserve anything that is good which he might find 
in antiquity, or associated with it. The true Hindu 
would not tolerate an abuse because it is hoary, but 
would say, as Vijaineshwara of revered memory did 
say, of old (“ Mitakshara,” Chapter I, Section iii. 
Verse 4): “ Practise not that which is legal under 
the sacred ordinances, but is abhorred by the world, 
(for) it secures not celestial blissand he would say 
this whenever necessary, only he would say it himself. 
He cannot allow others to say this to him. His amour 
propre is justly roused when this is done. The Hin¬ 
dus are thus essentially a custom-making people. 
Custom, of course, takes a longer time to grow and 
crystallize, and bears also a longer lease of life than 
a legislative enactment; and when it grows or dies, it 
grows or dies with the consensus of a whole people. 
It thus undergoes the test (which summary legislative 
enactment, even under the best of circumstances, cafi- 
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not) that it is either good for a whole community for the 
time being, or it is not. As a matter very intimately 
connected with this, let those who think that the 
time is not yet come for an expansion of our Legis¬ 
lative Councils by the introduction Of the elective 
principle, note what the Hindus did, or what they do 
even now, in many matters affecting their well-being 
and how they did it, or how they do it even now. 

The first springing up of a custom must rest with 
the people, and with, perhaps, a section of the people. 
The matter which, of course, would need further 
sanction, or to which certain sanction would be at¬ 
tached, would have to go for such sanction before 
tribunals, or assemblies, vested with the powers of 
such sanction: and thus grew the customary laws 
of India primarily with the people, or a section of the 
people, these finding their sanction in tribunals or 
assemblies of the people themselves, and ultimately 
being codified in the Sanhitas or commentaries thereof. 
A description of these popular tribunals in ancient 
India, and how their decision used to be arrived at by 
a majority of votes, may not be amiss.* These were: 
— ist, King’s Council; and, Assemblies of townsmen ; 
3rd, Companies of traders ; 4th, Families. Families 
were assemblages of relatives, cognate connections, 
and kinsmen ; companies of traders were assemblages 

* A complete description of them, their jurisdiction and their 
mode of procedure, is to be found in ‘ Mitakshara,’ Chapter I. 
Sec. i. 
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of persons of similar or various tribes exercising the 
same calling; assemblies of townsmen were assem¬ 
blages of various tribes and various professions living 
in a town or village. A tribunal composed of families 
had a jurisdiction inferior to that of a tribunal com¬ 
posed of the companies of traders; and so a com¬ 
pany of traders exercised a jurisdiction inferior to 
that of an assembly of townsmen ; the tribunal of a 
higher grade exercising appellate jurisdiction over 
one of a lower grade. Over all these, was the court 
of the King in Council, presided over, in the absence 
of the King, by the Chief Judge (trny and 

composed of assessors or jurors (WriRf) taken from 
all classes of men. 

The jurisdiction extended to all cases of a civil and 
criminal nature, and as the jurisdiction of the rem¬ 
nant of these institutions shows, to all social ques¬ 
tions as well which came before these tribunals in the 
form, either of a civil or a criminal proceeding; the 
number of members, as we find in the case of the 
assessors or jurors(WT«R[) composing the King’s Coun¬ 
cil, was in all these institutions, an uneven number, 
showing that matters used to be decided by a 
majority of votes. The members composing each of 
these assemblies, as we find 'in the case of their 
remnants even now, were representative men. 

With the subjugation of Hindus by foreigners, and 
the consequent loss of their political powers, these 
institutions fell into disuse, and only survived in 
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some places as Punchait, with jurisdiction extending 
only to social questions and to civil and criminal cases 
of not much importance. The only way in which 
the award of the Punchait can now be enforced is 
by a deprivation of caste rights, or cessation of Brah- 
minical ministry, for a time, or for ever. This has 
crystallized caste and Brahminical influence to a great 
extent, for whereas the assemblies, we note in the 
Mitakshara, were composed, in cases of Councils 
of townsmen, of people of all castes, the present 
Punchaits are composed, in almost all cases, of men 
of one caste alone. In Bengal, as we said in a pre¬ 
vious chapter, an informal sort of meeting of men of 
the Bhadralog (gentlemen) class, Brahmins, Vaid- 
yas, Kaisthas, is now and then held to discuss and 
to take cognizance of matters pertaining to breaches 
of caste rules; but elsewhere in India these meetings 
are confined to the caste itself, which alone can en¬ 
force its order by the kind of sanction noted above. 

The organization, in this changed form, is, how¬ 
ever, found very much more developed in some parts 
of India than in others, and not so much among the 
upper classes as among the lower classes of people ; 
and the reason for this is obvious. Customs amongst 
the lower orders have not been codified at all; they 
have always been left unwritten : so that while, with 
the loss of the political power of the Hindus, their 
popular institutions having ceased to exist, the higher 
classes, scarcely as we said 15 per cent, of those known 
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as Hindus, have fallen back more or less on these 
written nodes, and the interpretation thereof by the 
Pundits,* the lower classes have Still to depend on 
their Punchaii, to declare what the unwritten law is, 
and the kind of sanction for its non-observance. 
Nowhere is this Punckttit system found in a more 
developed form than among: the lower Orders of the 
people of Behar: among the classes of Kairis, Kurmis, 
Kahars, Telis, &c. We find among them five grades 
of caste councils: Gawan, Jawar, Baisi, Panchmahat, 
and Chaufasi; of which the first is the lowest court, 
and the last the highest court of appeal. An ap- 

* The principal centres of these Pundits in Bengal ate Nava- 
dip, Tribini, Vicrampur and Backla. The Pundits are either 
mere grammarians, (Vyakaranik), lawyers (Bmartas), or logicians 
(Nyaeks). The Nyaeks hold the highest rank ; next to the 
Nyaeks are the Smartas, and last comes the Vyakaranik. The 
Bengal Nyaeks obtain their title in the tales, by reading the 
Nya*shastra (logic), The curriculum does not include any system 
of Darshan (philosophy), or any of the Vedas or PuranaS, or 
Dharma Shastra (law). The Smartas read only the Dharma 
Shastras prevalent in the Bengal School—Dyabhaga and 
Raghunandan’s compilation of Smrities. The Vyakaraniks ob¬ 
tain their title on account of proficiency in grammar and rheto¬ 
ric. The Pundits subsist on alms. For reasons very similar 
to those which influenced our courts to disregard the Vyvasthas 
of the Court Pundit, when the Court Pundit was an institution 
in our courts, the Samajiks disregard their Vyvasthas in many 
cases. In all parts of India the Pundits have to give Vyvasthas 
only in cases when the matter is referred to them by the caSte- 
people. 
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peal cannot go direct to the Chaurasi, bat mast pass 
through the intermediate courts. The Gawan Council 
Consists of members chosen from two or more con¬ 
terminous villages. The word Jawar literally means 
‘neighbour,’ but in this case signifies a tract of 
country composed of villages surrounding the family 
residence of some recognized person. Its extent is 
fixed; but, of course, there can be no rule regulating 
the number of villages which make up a Jawar. The 
term Baisi signifies a court consisting of 22 Punch- 
aits, but this number is not strictly adhered to. The 
Panchmahal has a still larger jurisdiction; and the 
Chaurasi is the supreme over all, its jurisdiction ex¬ 
tending over several districts. 

Every Punchait has a Sardar, or headman, called 
Mahtan, whose office is hereditary. But, should the 
son be incompetent, the members of the. caste pro¬ 
ceed to elect another' headman ; and the office re¬ 
mains in the new family, except in the case above 
alluded to, or on failure of male issue. Offences triable 
by Punchaits may be broadly classified thus:—(1) Ci¬ 
vil claims, (2) Social offences in which the women of 
the family are concerned, and where exposure would 
be disgraceful, (3) Assault, abusive language, &c., 
(4) Theft, (s) Extortion, (6) ‘ Maintenance.’ The 
punishments are fine and social ostracism. An ag¬ 
grieved party first goes to the Sardar and makes his 
complaint. If he has a prima facie case, the Chhari 
Sardar (Chaprasi) of the Punchaits is sent to sum- 
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mon the other members of the Council; and word is 
sent to the defendant that he is accused of a certain of¬ 
fence, and that the case will be heard on a certain 
day. Each party brings his witnesses. These are 
sworn, examined, and cross-examined, and so also 
are the parties themselves. The decision of the 
Punchait is then given, and the party aggrieved 
thereby may appeal to the next court. There are no 
published codes of law, but the rulings of the Chau- 
rasi are preserved in MS. and a copy is given to the 
Baisi Sardar. If the plaintiff wins his suit, he gener¬ 
ally recovers all his expenses, together with some small 
sum to make up for the injury done to him. In cases of 
appeal, the appellant has to deposit travelling ex¬ 
penses. If the defendant refuses to pay the fine im¬ 
posed the course adopted is very simple, but very se¬ 
vere. The huka (smoking pipe) of the defaulter is 
stopped, no one will dine with him or entertain him, 
his family cannot be married, and not even his kins¬ 
men dare help him. 

There is thus an amount of intolerance exhibited 
which would not have been the case if, on account 
of absence of legislative recognition, the sanction for 
the award were not confined to such sanction alone, 
as the caste, without making itself amenable to the 
criminal law of the country, could inflict, though in 
their nature they are by far harder than would other¬ 
wise be inflicted if they had a choice of sanctions, 
as they had when the institutions were political insti- 
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tutions of the land. This would also not be the case 
if the caste, sitting with people of other castes, had 
the benefit of their dispassionate thinking, as they 
would have had in ancient India in their assemblies of 
townsmen and King’s Council. At present the Pun- 
(hails, being confined to the people of a caste 
alone, a dispassionate judgment, when the people of 
a caste are divided over a question, is difficult to at¬ 
tain. It goes without saying that, while there would 
be greater wisdom in a more extended Council, a 
more liberal view as to the well-being of the com¬ 
munity would probably be taken, and this is not very 
possible under the present circumstances. 

To all, therefore, interested in the welfare of India, 
we say, revive the ancient Councils of India. To 
Government we submit, “ Why shall we not say again, 
as Vijaineshwara said of old (“Mitakshara,” Chapter I, 
Section iii. Verse 4); * Practise not that which is legal 
by sacred ordinances, but is abhorred by the world 
(for) it secures not celestial bliss ?’ only allow us to 
say it ourselves: It touches our amour propre, if 
others say it to us. If, with the modem theory of 
legislation, you cannot leave us in every matter to our 
good old system of custom-making, which ex necessi¬ 
tate takes time, you can safely allow us, without any 
prejudice to any interests whatever with the protec¬ 
tion of which you are concerned, to fight and wran¬ 
gle amongst ourselves in a Council, the jurisdiction 
of which you may restrict as much as you dike, watch- 
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ing our light from your serene and august distance, 
and exercising your right of dissolving our Paddington 
Parliaments as often as you see that we do not 
rise to the height of telling our countrymen; ‘ Prac¬ 
tise not that which is legal under your sacred ordinan¬ 
ces, but is abhorred by the world at large, (for) it se¬ 
cures not celestial bliss,’ and sanctioning our decrees 
in your. Supreme Council when we do. This at least 
will save you from the pain of having your benevolent 
motives misconstrued and misunderstood. 

To one section of my countrymen I say, we are 
moving, however imperceptibly, by ourselves; and it 
is not easy to move a whole nation, and the life of a 
nation is, at any rate, very long indeed. We cannot 
be moved by extraneous forces, for the whole social 
fabric is so framed that, if you apply extraneous force 
at one part, there is a danger of the whole coming 
to a dead-lock at another part. And if it ought not 
to touch our amour propre to be told to move by a 
legislature composed almost entirely of foreigners, we 
know that they do not understand us, pur social 
system and our difficulties. Consider the above pre¬ 
mises, when you seek extraneous aid, and if you wish 
us to move faster than we are doing at present, the 
first thing you should do, is to apply your head and 
heart to get some sort of voice in the Legislative 
Councils of India, or at best to get revived the Coun¬ 
cils indicated in the “Mitakshara,” as Councils subor¬ 
dinate to the Supreme Councils, where you and your 
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countrymen alone should decide what is for the good 
of your own social well-being. 

To another section of my countrymen, I say: Under 
no mood forget that the Sonatan Hindu Dharma 
is a moving and progressive system, and, so far as its 
social ethics are concerned, it is settled by the voice 
of people, or say a majority of people, with regard 
to surrounding circumstances as to their ultimate 
good. The expression of that voice differs from time 
to time as the changing circumstances differ, and 
there is a relativity, as in other ideas, in our idea of 
the ultimate good of our people. You have made your 
customs, and you make your customs even now, by 
adherence to the above premises, and while you should 
never cease to join with the rest of your countrymen 
in'trying to achieve some amount of political freedom 
by getting a voice in your Legislative Councils, see 
that, with the limited and narrow powers you even 
now possess, you conform so well to the true spirit 
of your system, to the true spirit of the times, and 
to the surrounding circumstances that you give not 
even the slightest excuse for any extraneous forces 
being ever brought to bear on you. 

To all my countrymen I say: Join hands and 
proceed on your onward march. 
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(1) . An introduction to the Study of Hinduism, by 
Babu Guru Prasad Sen, would have done credit to' the 
Review in its palmiest days. He endeavours to expose 
the common charge that his creed is unadaptive, and 
enumerates many important modifications of it that have 
been introduced by increasing material civilization. 
We look with interest for his second essay, in which he 
promises to examine at greater length the question of 
further reforms, and in what direction they are possible. 
— Statesman, dated 20th April, 1890. 

(2) . Bahu Guru Prasad Sen has achieved a great 
work. He has presented Hinduism in a manner which 
will remove misconceptions of ages. His paper will 
show that the world, nay,-even Raja Ram Mohan Rai, 
were wrong in their conceptions of Hinduism. It will 
show that the Hindus are neither superstitious not 
idolators, as the terms are understood by the Christians. 
The paper conclusively proves that Hinduism is the 
most tolerant of all organizations, and that it is pre- 
pared to receive any truth, from any source whatever. 
Indeed, Hinduism will assimilate even Christianity or 
Mahamedanism with it, if the votaries of these religions 
conform to its customs. So Ram Mohan Rai had no 
need to create a Brahma Dharma to oppose the Chris¬ 
tians, and so the aggressive Christians have no vulner¬ 
able point in Hinduism to attack it! How will you 
attack a religion which will take anything that is good, 
and reject anything that is bad ? This makes Hinduism 
the most progressive and vigorous of all religious faiths. 
The paper of Guru Prasad Babu ought to be read by 
every one, and reprinted for distribution here and in 
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England. In England the pamphlet will show the pious 
Christians that the missionaries have hitherto followed a 
mistaken policy in spreading Christianity in India. 

Babu Guru Prasad Sen has tried to prove in his paper 
on “ Hinduism,” in the last number of the Calcutta 
Review, that Hinduism is not like Christianity or Maha- 
medanism, a religious organization. Babu Guru Prasad 
proves this in a few sentences. Thus he says : “ Extreme 
shades of beliefs are, and have always been, met 
with in the Hindu community, nay, even in every Hindu 
family. Nothing is more common than to find the 
Deism of the Yedantas, the Yaisnavism of Chaitanya, 
the Sikhism of Guru Nanak, the Phalic worship of the 
Shaivas in the same family. The father may be a 
Vaisnav, the mother a Shaiva or a Shakta, the father’s 
brother a Sikh and the son a Deist! The Hindu Shas- 
tras are, to use a Hindu metaphor, a vast ocean, which 
so far as religion is concerned, the votary, like the 
Hindu Gods of old, has only to churn to find the nectar 
of truth which is exactly suited to the light that is in 
him.” Babu Guru Prasad then proves that Hinduism 
is only a social organization, and every one can be a 
Hindu who will conform to its social rules .—Amarta 
Bazar Patrika, dated 8th May, 1890. 

(3). One of the reforms which Mr. Mallabari and 
other well-wishers of the native community so much 
desire to be carried out—the raising of the age at which 
the Hindu girls marry—is, if we can believe Mr. Guru 
Prasad Sen, in his interesting essay on Hinduism, now- 
being published in the Calcutta Review, silently accom¬ 
plishing itself. Not that parents are becoming any 
more acutely alive to the evils of the prevalent custom, 
but that the competition for eligibles is daily becoming 
keener, and their commercial value more accurately 
rated. “Fathers,” says Mr. Guru Prasad Sen, “find 
it extremely difficult to find an eligible matchfor their girls, 
and when they have found one, to eke out the money 
that is required to secure the son-in-law. An Entrance 
“ Fail ” has here his value : the Entrance “ Pass ” sells 
dearer still: and a Graduate sells very high indeed in the 
marriage market. Every University honor has its corres- 
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ponding value, and for many persons of limited means it is 
growing a question of the deepest concern how to marry 
their daughters.” So that University education would 
seem to have its uses. There may, perhaps, be a doubt 
whether, in all cases, it improves the man ; but it is 
something if it saves the women— Pioneer, dated 1 st 
July, 1890. 

(4). Babu Guru Prasad Sen continues his disquisition 
on the origin and characteristics of Hinduism. The 
observance of caste is, as he points out the Shibboleth 
which differentiates the Hindus from the Micechas. In 
the more advanced portions of the Empire the barrier is 
gardually yielding before the march of enlightenment: 
though we venture to differ from the writer’s dictum 
that almost all castes in Bengal tolerate the partaking of 
food prepared by their inferiors and even by non-Hindus. 
The same agent is undermining the other bulwarks of 
Hinduism—Brahmin supremacy, to wit, the prohibition 
of widow remarriage and of voyages by sea. The latter 
restriction is, indeed, a dead-letter, except with the Jain 
community; and the daily increasing volume of inter¬ 
course between the East and West is fraught with the 
best consequences for both. But visits to Europe, in 
order to produce their maximun effect, must be made 
when the judgment is mature, and when experience of 
life and affairs enables the tourist to appreciate the true 
bearings of institutions which must escape the ken of 
raw and callow youth.— Statesman, 22nd July, 1890. 

In three recent numbers of the Calcutta Review 
Babu Guru Proshad Sen has unfolded, with as much 
ability as moderation, his view of what constitutes Hin¬ 
duism. The essays in which he does this are replete 
with interest, ana instinct with erudition, good sense, 
and keen judgment. They are apparently the work of a 
man who is convinced that Hindus cannot stand still 
while the rest of the world is in progress, but who fears 
that any attempt to press reform upon them will simply 
result in crystallising the objections of the classes that 
believe themselves to be orthodox. The theory is, of 
course, not new ; but the manner in which it is presented 
to us invests it with an interest that would not attach 
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to a crude statement of this side of a very important 
case. Though he has published his papers as “ An In¬ 
troduction to the Study of Hinduism,” it would, we think, 
not be unfair to describe them as a double-barrelled 
attempt, on the one hand, to give a general support to the 
demands of the Congress, and, on the other, to deprecate 
social reform fer saltum. In one word, he believes that 
the union of India as a political whole has been accom¬ 
plished by the Government; and that social reform must 
be allowed to take its course, instead of being hurried 
on by legislative enactment and much outside discussion. 
If the Babu had contented himself with stating these 
two propositions in a commonplace fashion, there would 
have been no excuse for making reference to his utterances 
—probably, in that case, they would not have been ren¬ 
dered immortal in the highly respectable but unbearably 
dull pages of the Review. He has wisely challenged 
attention by beginning with the paradox that Hinduism 
is not a religious organisation—that, indeed, it has 
nothing to do with religion. “According to popular 
notions,” he says, “ the Hindu is an idolator, and no one 
who does not worship the myriads of Hindu gods and 
goddesses, 33 crores in number, is, or can be, a Hindu. 
To a superficial observer the Hindu rises from bed, eats 
and sleeps ; nay, is born, marries, and dies with religious 
rites ; and it would almost be rank heresy to say that 
Hinduism is not a religious organisation.” Yet appar¬ 
ently it is nothing of the kind. It is simply a social 
system ; it imposes on those who call themselves Hindus 
the observance of certain social forms, and not the 
profession of particular religious beliefs. “It has not 
even a religious creed or a common set of beliefs, nor 
has it for its guide a particular book, though popularly 
the Vedas and Shastras are credited with being the 
books of the Hindus.” 

It appears, then, that with the exception of the Maho- 
medans, the Christians, and the Parsees, all the other 
inhabitants of Hindustan, whether they be extreme 
agnostics—like the Nasties and Charbaks, or polytheists, 
or Sikhs, or Vaishnavs, or Shivaites, or Jains, or 
Buddhists—all are Hindus. Hinduism is elastic, and 
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embraces all creeds that seem to be suited to the 
conditions of those who profess it. In this way it has 
taken what appeared to be worthy of preservation in 
Buddhism, Jainism, Sikhism, Vaishnavism, and the 
monotheism of Kabir, all of which were in the begin¬ 
ning bitterly opposed to Hinduism. The extreme 
repulsion that at one time existed between Hindus and 
Jains is remembered chiefly in such an old-world Brahmi- 
nical. precept as “ Better be trampled under foot by a 
mad elephant than enter a Jain temple for protection.” 
All are now Hindus, separated one from the other by 
minor caste rules, but still bound together by a feeling of 
unity. Having before us this view of the history of the 
Hindus, we are prepared for the assertion that Hinduism 
is merely what the major portion of the Hindu com¬ 
munity chooses to do at any particular time. No one who 
fakes note of the signs of the times can fail to be struck 
with the numberless small modifications that have taken 
place, during the life of the present generation, in the dom¬ 
estic and social habits ofHindus. Thirty years ago a Hindu 
would not eat an onion because it grew out of sight of 
human eyeshe would not touch a biscuit or a loaf 
of bread; he would not wear a pair of shoes made in 
Europe; he would not eat flesh. If he wickedly did any 
of these things he would have been put out of caste by his 
brethren. Needless to say that the most orthodox of 
Hindus now eat onions— after cooking them,ye hope ; that 
they wear European boots, and eat biscuits baked by a 
baker. Many castes ofHindus in Bombay itself—which 
is more conservative in this matter of food than other 
parts of the country—partake of flesh ; while the practice 
is still more common in Bengal. “No one,” says 
BabuGuru Proshad, “ now regards the practice of taking 
butcher’s meat as un-Hindu, though many people in 
Bengal yet scruple to use meat from a butcher’s stall. 
The use of meat has never been considered un-Hindu 
in Behar and the other Provinces.” Going still further 
in this direction, public opinion, at least in Bengal, 
overlooks the sin of Hindus who permit their food to be 
cooked by Mahomedans, and who eat with Christians 
or Mahomedans. The lesson that Babu Guru Proshad 
draws from these and other facts is that Hinduism is 
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capable' of more important modifications, if those who 
press reforms go to work cautiously and with patience ; 
and he instances the small amount of progress achieved 
by the missionaries of Brahmoism as a proof of his 
contention. “ If these earnest workers,” he adds, “ had 
but contented themselves to work from within instead 
of spending their earnestness in uselessly trying to 
demolish the citadel of prejudices, from without, what 
further changes might not have come on by this time ! ” 
He is convinced that the triumph of the reformer is 
certain in the end, because the educated classes are now 
the leaders of the village communities in many parts of 
the land. “ They have no need for preaching and for 
preachers. Their only agency is the educational move¬ 
ment in the country. The reforms thus introduced are 
introduced with the consensus of the people. They take 
root and permeate the social fabric as a whole, ana very 
soon become part and parcel of the Hindusim of the 
time.” 

It is unnecessary to follow Babu Guru Proshad Sen 
in his arguments to prove that the whole country has at 
last attained to a national life ; a more immediate inter¬ 
est attaches to his description of one social reform that 
is silently in progress in Bengal; not from a conviction 
that it is necessary, but as the certain result of acciden¬ 
tal causes. It seems that in Bengal, as in Bombay, 
the age for marrying girls is steadily rising. Lads 
undergoing education do not care to marry ; and fathers 
too, whether educated or uneducated, see that they can 
make better, matches for sons who have matriculated or 
graduated at the University. Even those who have 
failed at examinations have a certain value. Formerly 
a Hindu of the better class who failed to get his daughter 
married before a certain age lost caste and was held 
up to ridicule among his fellows ; now the case of such 
a man would be regarded with sympathy, because his 
caste-people know that his daughter remains unweded 
through no fault of his own. So great is the difficulty of 
marrying girls, that a Hindu Sub-Judge, an official 
who draws the highest salary given to a native in the 
Government service, would be obliged to devote the 
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whole of his life’s earnings in order to dispose of five 
daughters. The marrying age for girls in Bengal is now 
between ten and twelve ; and Babu Guru Proshad 
thinks that it must rise higher every year. Similarly, in 
regard to widow-marriage, he thinks- that there is much 
misconception. He combats the idea—does anyone 
entertain it ?—that lifelong widowhood is enforced in the 
case of all Hindu widows all over India. He admits 
that enforced widowhood is the rule throughout Bengal 
Proper with its 23 million inhabitants, but asserts that 
elsewhere most of the Hindu castes permit widows to 
marry or to contract unions, like the shanghai of Behar 
and Northern India, not essentially different from 
marriage. Allowing for the reservation, it must be ad¬ 
mitted that the number of widows affected by the dis¬ 
ability—some few millions—is sufficiently large to claim 
our sympathy. Though Babu Guru Proshad minimises 
the evil, he is not without pity for the unfortunate widow. 
He recommends that, in order to disarm public opposi¬ 
tion, the reformers should advocate the marriage only 
of widows who are either virgins or who are below 
twenty-five years of age and without children .—Advocate 
of India, 24th October, 1892. 

Guru Proshad SEN’sarticle on the Hindu Family in 
the October number of the Calcutta, Review is a thought¬ 
ful and thorough contribution to sociological inquiry. 
The subject is one that cannot be satisfactorily treated 
by any but a native of the country. There is such a 
dark veil cast by traditional custom over the details of 
domestic life in India, that no European resident in 
India can hope to obtain more than imperfect glimpses 
of the home life of the people among whom he lives. It 
is, therefore, very necessary that light should be thrown 
upon the subject by a native thinker, who, in addition to 
the intimate knowledge of Indian domestic life that he 
naturally possesses, is honest, fairly impartial, and familiar 
with the sociological theories of European writers. These 
necessary qualifications are united in Guru Proshad Sen. 
He distinguishes between three types of family now ex¬ 
isting side by side in India. The first is the type which 
is so familiar in modern Europe that we are inclined to 
think all other kinds of family life abnormal, the associa- 
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tion of husband and wife and unmarried children in one 
dwelling, from which the children depart to form sepa¬ 
rate establishments as soon as they marry. The second 
type differs from the first, inasmuch as in it the sons, 
when they marry, bring their wives into their father’s 
house instead of taking up house by themselves. Of 
this we have a large example in Homeric times in the 
palace of Priam, which contained fifty rooms for his fifty 
married sons and their wives. The third type of family 
comprises a number of men and their wives, together 
with not only their own children, but also the widows and 
orphans of previous male members of the group who 
may have died. All the husbands in this group must 
be brothers and cousins, descendants in the male line 
of a common ancestor. They have their property in 
common, and the general management of the family 
affairs and of the family sacrifice which was the original 
bond that held the group together is entrusted to the 
karta, or head manager of the family, for which post is 
generally chosen whichever member of the group is 
gifted with most intelligence and practical ability. This 
is what is commonly called the Hindu “jointfamily,” 
though Guru Proshad Sen objects to the term. It is 
practically indentical with the ancient Roman agnatic 
group, and with the South Slavonic House Community 
which survives to the present day. Our Indian sociolo¬ 
gist distinguishes between the moral effects of the three 
types of family life in language which reads like a very 
good imitation of Bacon’s remarks on the different kinds 
of love. “The first,” he says, “ is more fitted for the 
development of the conjugal affections, the second for 
that of the filial affections, and the third for that of 
brotherly affection. We do not speak* of parental love ; 
it is so natural, and so little needs development, that it 
can exist under all conditions.” He further remarks 
that, of the three types, the third is the most altruistic. 
Family life of every kind necessitates the sacrifice of 
personal inclinations, but in the most complex form of 
family life the individual must consult the wishes not 
only of his wife and children but also of his brothers 
and cousins and their wives and children. We are also 
told that the third group is the most economical, as it 
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diminishes the expenditure of money, and both physical 
and mental labour. It is, of course, true that large 
associations have the advantages of .division of labour 
on their side, but on the other hand, an association based 
upon communistic principles, as the Hindu joint family 
is, encourages, idleness, and it is admitted that the 
presence of drones, who will not labour for what they 
would eat, is a not uncommon feature in complex fami¬ 
lies. We may, however, readily acknowledge the excel¬ 
lent effect of the joint family system in providing for 
cripples, widows, and orphans. The provisions for the 
helpless secured by the joint family is so perfect that 
in India family affection supplies the part played by the 
poor law in western countries. 

Guru Proshad Sen devotes a considerable portion of 
his essay to the consideration of the order in which the 
different types of family have succeeded each other in 
India in the past, and to the changes that are going on 
in the present, and may be expected in the future. He 
combats, and we think successfully, the opinion of 
Maine, that in India the complex family was the original 
type, and that the simple type was of comparatively 
recent introduction. A hymn in the Rig- Veda says to 
the newly-married wife, “ Go to your (husband’s) house, 
and be the mistress of the house. Be the mistress of all, 
and exercise your authority over all the house.” This 
could hardly have been addressed to a wife who was 
going to live in the house of her husband’s father under 
the rule of a mother-in-law. Again in the Manu 
Sanhita, although we find the joint family mentioned, 
greater merit is assigned to brothers who separate and 
form new households. On the strength of these and 
other texts Guru Proshad Sen supposes that the original 
type was the simple family, and that the complex type 
was introduced.at a later period, probably owing to the 
influence of Buddhistic communism, and the change 
from a warlike to an industrial state of life. In this 
matter the views of Maine and his Indian critic are dia¬ 
metrically opposed to each other. We may not suppose 
that here, as in so many cases, the truth lies between the 
two extremes ? The undoubted prevalence of the joint 
family system among the ancient Romans, Greeks, and 
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other Aryan nations seems to establish the fact that the 
joint family was an original Aryan institution. On the 
other hand, the text quoted above from the Rig- Veda 
shows that, at the early date at which the hymn contain¬ 
ing it was composed, simple families of the European 
type existed in India. We seem, therefore, forced to 
the conclusion that, from the earliest times in India, the 
simple and complex types of family life existed side by 
side as they do at the present day. While the Gautama 
Sutra and, as we have seen, the Manu Sanhita approve 
of the separation of a joint family as an act of merit, the 
more modern opinion of orthodox conservative Hinduism 
is generally opposed to separation. Such divisions are, 
however, becoming more common, and the feeling of 
social disapprobation against, them is less strong than it 
was. The influence of Western education is a powerful 
solvent, when applied to the Hindu joint family, both 
directly and indirectly ; directly, by continually placing 
before the educated native’s mind the picture of a society 
consisting of simple families, and indirectly by affording 
him the means of making his fortune in the distant pro¬ 
vinces of India to which the railway gives him easy 
access. The educated native looks upon Government 
service as his natural career. If an enterprising young 
man is offered a good appointment in a distant part of 
India, he goes there, and takes his wife with him, and is 
naturally averse to regarding his earnings as part of the 
common fund of the joint family to which he may have 
originally belonged. Also, as Maine remarks, the legal 
maxim that “no one can be kept in co-ownership against 
his will,’’ generally admitted in the law-courts, gives a 
support to any one who is inclined to break away from the 
old family communism. Owing to’ these influences the 
European family type is becoming more prevalent in 
India, although, even when a young man forms an esta¬ 
blishment of his own, he shows traces of old sentiments 
and associations by the laudable readiness with which 
he sends money to support his poor relations in his native 
place. 

Naturally, in an article describing Hindu domestic life 
from within, we find much information about the position 
and influence of women in the family. Women, as a rule, 
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are conservatives all the world over, and their attitude ia 
the question of simple and complex families in India is 
no exception to the general rule. The complex type 
could not exist for a day, we are told, if the women did 
not keep it up. The complex family is conducive to the 
cultivation of habits of self-denial and self-sacrifice, and 
women in India from the days of Sita have been cele¬ 
brated for these qualities. “ Nowhere,” we read in the 
article before us, “ is altruism shown to greater perfec¬ 
tion in the complex types than in our women. They 
do not know’ what self is. It is the care of the house¬ 
hold that engrosses their attention. Every thing of the 
best is for others, and not for the mistress of the house. 
With servants and maids in numbers to do her bidding, 
the woman is a willing drudge from a very early hour 
in the morning to the latest hour of night ; her husband’s 
remonstrance she heeds not; she cannot change her 
habits ; she sits up at night to tend the sick. . . . 

It is the woman who practically manages all the 
affairs of the household, sweetens the life of all the mem¬ 
bers of the family, harmonises all interests by universal 
love, and preserves by her example the moral tone of the 
house.” In a strain of admiration for the female sex that 
reminds us of Thackeray, Guru Proshad Sen goes on to say 
that the women are immeasurably superior to the men of 
India, and that the latter should sit at the feet of the for¬ 
mer to learn from them lessons of virtue and unselfishness. 
Nay, he even goes beyond Thackeray in this matter. 
The author of Pendennis and TheNcwannes in his enthu¬ 
siasm for women makes an exception in disfavour of 
the mother-in-law, and similar reflections have been cast 
upon the Hindu mother-in-law. But Guru Proshad Sen 
declares that, as a rule, the mother-in-law loves her 
daughter-in law as a daughter, and gives her an admirable 
training in the duties of wife, mother, and house-mistress. 
The opposite idea is, he says, a calumny due to one or 
two exceptional cases that have lately come before the 
magistrate. Here, howevei, we must join issue with our 
informant, who may naturally be supposed to be misled 
by a certain amount of patriotic bias and by his evident 
admiration of the female sex, both of them failings that 
lean to virtue’s side. It is part of the nature of human 
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beings, whether male or female, frequently to abuse 
unlimited power, such as that exercised by the mother-in- 
law over the young bride. It is also an undoubted fact 
that many Indian proverbs agree in representing the 
mother-in-law as a tyrant, and the large consensus of 
public opinion on the matter that they give expression to, 
cannot be disregarded. Here again we are inclined to 
expect that the truth will be found to lie between two 
extremes. The mother-in-law is probably not always 
such a perfect model of excellence, as Guru Proshad Sen 
would have us believe, and, on the other hand, she is not 
as invariably tyrannical as she is represented to be in the 
proverbial philosophy of India. • It must not be supposed 
that his high admiration for all his countrywomen, in¬ 
cluding those who are mothers-in-law, makes Guru Pro¬ 
shad Sen regard their present position in society as quite 
satisfactory and incapable of improvement. Such is not 
the case. He laments the discontinuance of much harm¬ 
less gaiety that made their lives happier in old days. 
He advocates the cultivation of those feminine graces 
and accomplishments which in Europe contribute so much 
to family happiness. He sees with satisfaction that 
railway travelling and improved public opinion are 
gradually diminishing the strictness of seclusion. Finally 
he recognises the importance of female education, even in 
its highest form, as all-important, to enable mothers to 
educate the hearts and intellects of their children. Thus 
it will be seen, that though he is in many respects con¬ 
servative and optimistic in his views, his conservatism 
does not blind him to the necessity and possibility of 
improvement in the domestic life of India.— 2 'he Bombay 
Gazette, 12th November, 1892. 
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“ Will absorb the attention of all who delight in drilling records of adven¬ 
ture and daring. It is no mere compilation, but an earnest and brightly 
written book.”— Daily Chronicle. 

A CRITICAL EXPOSITION OF THE POPULAR "JIHAD."-Showing 
that all the Wars of Mahammad were defensive, and that Aggressive 
War or Compulsory Conversion is not allowed in the Koran, &e. By 
Moulavi Chkuagh Ali, author of “Reforms under Moslem Rule," 
“ Hyderabad under Sir Salar Jung.” 8vo. Rs. 6. 

MAYAM-MA: THE HOME OP THE BURMAN.-By Tsaya (Rev. H. 
Powkll). Crown 8vo. Rs. 2. ' 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HINDUISM.-By Guru 
PirsbadSex. Crown 8vo. lie. 1-8. 
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CHIN-LU8HAI LAND.— Including a description of the famous 
Expeditions into the Chin Lushai Hills and the Final Annexation of the 
Country. By Surgn.-Lieut,-Colonel A. S. Reid, m.b., Indian Medical 
Service. With three Maps and eight Phototint Illustrations. Cloth, 
gilt, Rs. 12. 

THE IMAGE OF WAS, OE SERVICE IN THE CHIN HILLS.-A Col¬ 
lection of 84 Full-page Collotypes of Instantaneous Photographs and 
160 interspersed in the reading. By Surgeon-Captain A. G. Nkwland. 
With Introductory Notes, by J. D. Maonabb, Esq., B.c.s. 4to, cloth, 
gilt elegant. Rs. 82. 

THE RACES OF AFGHANISTAN. -Being a Brief Account of the 
principal Nations inhabiting that country. By Surg.-Maj. H. W. Bellkw, 
c.s.i., late on Special Political Duty at Kabul. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 8-8. 
KURRACHEE : its Past, Present, and Future—By Alexander F. 
Baillis, f.r.g.s., author of “ A Paraguayan Treasure,” Ac. With 
Maps, Plans, and Photographs, showing the most recent improvements. 
Super-royal 8vo, cloth. Bs. 15. 

THE TRIAL OF MAHARAJA NANDA KUMAR.— A Narrative of a 
Judicial Murder. By H. Bkvkridgk, b.c.s. Demy 8vo. Rs. 5. 

“ Mr. Beveridge has given a great amount of thought, labour, and research 
to the marshalling of his facts, and he has done his utmost to put the exceed¬ 
ingly complicated and contradicting evidence in a clear and intelligible form.” 
— Rome Act et. 

THE EMPEROR AKBAR.— A Contribution towards the History 
of India in the 16th Century. By Frbdkriok Augustus, Count of Noer 
Translated from the German by Assume S. Bkvkridgii. 2 vola. 8vo 
cloth, gilt. Rs. 5. 

ECHOES FROM OLD CALCUTTA— Being chiefly Reminiscences 
of the days of Warren Hastings, Francis, and Impey. By H. E. Bus- 
tkrd. Second Edition, Enlarged and Illustrated. Post 8vo. Rs. 6. 

“ The book will be read by all interested in India.”— Army § Navy Magazine 

“ Dr. Busteed’e valuable and entertaining 1 Echoes from Old Calcutta ’ Itaa 
arrived at a second edition, revised, enlarged and illustrated with portraits 
and other plates rare or quaint. It is a pleasure to reiterate the warm com¬ 
mendation of this instructive and lively volume which its appearance called 
forth some years since."— Saturday Review. 

“ A series of illustrations which are highly entertaining and instructive of 
the life and manners of Anglo-Indian society a hundred years ago . . . The 
book from first to last has not a dull page in’it, and it is a work of the kind of 
which the value will increase with years.”— EngUihman. 
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CAPT. HAYES’ WORKS OH HORSES. 

OS HORSE BREAKING.— By Captain M. H. Hayes. Numerous Illus¬ 
trations by J. H. Oswald-Bhowe. Square. Ils. 16. 

(1) Theory o{ Horse Breaking. (2) Principles of Mounting. (3) Horse 
Control. (4) Rendering Docile. (5) Giving Good Mouths. (6) Teaching 
to Jump, (7) Mount for the First Time. (8) Breaking for Ladies’ Hiding. 
(9) Breaking to Harness. (10) Faults of Mouth. (11) Nervogpness and Im¬ 
patience. (12) Jibbing. (13) Jumping Faults. (14) Faults in Harness. 
(15) Aggressiveness. (16) Riding and Driving Newly-Broken Horse. (17) 
Stable Vices. 

'‘One great merit of the book is its simplicity.”—Mian Daily News. 

“ A work which is entitled to high praise at being far and away the best 
reasoned-out one on breaking under a new system we have seen."— Field. 

“ Clearly written.”— Saturday Review. 

“The best and most instructive book of its class that has appeared for many 
years."— Timet of India. 

RIDING: ON THE FLAT AND ACROSS COUNTRY.-A Guide to 
Pkactical Houskmanship. By Captain M. H. Hayes. With 70 Illus¬ 
trations by Stubqkss and J. H. Oswauj-Bhown. Third Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. Rs. 7-8. 

The whole text has been so revised or re-written as to make the work the 
most perfect in existence, essential to all who wish to attain the art of 
riding correctly, 

“One of the most valuable additions to modern literature on the subject.”— 
Civil and Military Gazette. 

“ A very instructive and readable book.”— Sport, 

“ This useful and eminently practical book.”— Freeman’e Journal. 

THE POINTS OF THE HORSE.— A Familiar Treatise on Equine 

Conformation. Describing the points in which the perfection of each 
class of horses consists. By Captain M. II. Hayes. Illustrated by 74 
Reproductions of Photographs and 225 Line Drawings. Sm. 4to. Its. 32. 

INDIAN RACING REMINISCENCES.-Bein<} Entertainino Narra¬ 
tives, and Anecdotes of Men, Horses, and Sport. By Captain M, H. 
Hates. Illustrated with 42 Portraits and Engravings, Imp. 16mo. Rs. 6. 
“ Captain Hayes has done wisely in publishing these lively sketches of life 
in India. The book is full of racy anecdote.”—Bell’s Life. 

“ A11 sportsmen who can appreciate a book on racing, written in a chatty 
style and full of anecdote, will like Captain Hayes’ latest work.”— Field. 

“ Many a racing anecdote and many a curious character our readers will 
find in the book, which is very well got up, and embellished with many 
portraits."— Bailees Magazine. 
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VETERINARY ROTES FOB HOBSE-OWNEBS.—A Popular Guide 

to Horse Medicine and Surgery. By Captain M. H, Hatha. Fourth Edi¬ 
tion, Enlarged am) Revised to the latest Science of the Day. With many 
New Illustrations by J. H. Oswald-Brown, Crown 8vo, buckram. Ra. 9. 

The chief new matter in this Edition is—Artioles on Contracted Heels, 
Donkey’s Foot Disease. Forging or Clicking, Rheumatic Joint Disease, 
Abscess, Dislocation of the Shoulder Joint, Inflammation of the Month and 
Tongue, Flatulent Distention of the 8tom»eh, Twist of the Intestines, Relapsing 
Fever, Cape Horse Sickness, Horse Syphilis, Rabies, Megrims, Staggers, 
Epilepsy, Sunstroke, Poisoning, Castration by the Eoraseur, and Mechanism 
of the Foot (in Chapter or Shoeing). 

“ Of the many popular veterinary books which have come under our notice, 
this is certainly one of the moBt scientific and reliable.The de¬ 

scription of symptoms and the directions for the application of remedies are 
given in perfectly plain terms, which the tyro will find no difficulty in com¬ 
prehending.”— Field. 

“ Simplicity is one of the most commendable features in the book.”— JUtu- 
trated Sporting and Dramatio News. 

“Captain Hayes, in the new edition'of ‘Veterinary Notes,’ has added con¬ 
siderably to its value, and rendered the book more useful to those non-profes¬ 
sional people who may be inclined or compelled to treat their own horses 
when sick or injured.”— Veterinary Journal. 

“We do not think that horse-owners in general are likely to find a more 
reliable and useful book for guidance in an emergency.”— Field. ■ 
TRAINING AND HORSE MANAGEMENT IN INDIA.—By Captain M. 
H. Hat as, author of “ Veterinary Notes for Horse-Owners,” “ Riding,” Ac. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. Rs. 6. 

“No better guide could be placed in the hands of either amateur horseman 
or veterinary surgeon.”— Veterinary Journal. 

“ A useful' guide in regard to horses anywhere. . . . Concise, practical, 
and portable.”—Saturday Review. 

SOUNDNESS AND AGE OF HOBSES.-A Veterinary and Legal 
Guidk to the Examination of Horses for Soundness. By Captain M. II, 
Hatks, m.u.c.v.s. With 100 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. Rs. 6. 

“Captain Hayes is entitled to much credit for the explicit and sensible 
manner in which he has disoussed the many questions—some of them ex¬ 
tremely vexed ones—which pertain to soundness and unsoundtiess in horses." 
— Veterinary Journal. 

“ All who have horses to buy, sell, or keep will find plenty to interest them 
in this manual, which is full of illustrations, and still fuller of hints and 
wrinkles.”— Referee, 

“ Captain Hayes’ work is evidently the result of much careful research, and 
the horseman, as well as the veterinarian, will find in it much that is interest¬ 
ing and instructive."— Field, 
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THE HOUSE-WOMAN. —A Practical Guide to Side-Saddle Riding. 
By Mrs. Hayks, and Edited by Captain M, H. Hayks. Illustrated by 48 
Drawings by J. Oswald-Bbown and 4 Photographs. Uniform with 
“ Riding: on the Flat and Across Country.” Imp. 16mo. Rs. 7-8. 

“This is flie first ocoasion on which a practical horseman and a practical 
horsewoman have collaborated in bringing out a book on riding for ladies. 
The result is in every way satisfactory.”— Field. 

“ A large amount of sound practical instruction, very judiciously and plea¬ 
santly imparted."—Times. 

“We have seldom come across a brighter book than 1 The Horsewoman.’ 
Athenaeum. 

“Eminently sensible and practical.”—Daily Chronicle. 


SPORT AND VETERINARY WORKS. 

HIGHLANDS OF CENTRAL INDIA.-Notes on their FORESTS 
and Wild Tribes, Natural History, and Sports. By Capt. J.Fousyth, B.S.C. 
New Edition. With Map and Tinted Illustrations. Rs. 7-8. 

CALCUTTA TURF CLUB RULES OF RACING, together with the 
Rules relating to Lotteries, Betting, Defaulters, and the Rules of the 
Calcutta Turf Club. Revised May 1892. Authorized Edition. Rs. 2. 

THE RACING CALENDAR, Vol. V, FROM May 1892 to April 1893, 
Racks Past. Published by the Calcutta Turf Club. Costkjits Rules 
of Racing, Lotteries, C. T. C., etc., Registered Colours; Licensed Train¬ 
ers and Jockeys; Assumed Names; List of Horses Aged, Classed and 
Measured by C. T. C. and W. I. T. C.; Races Run under C. T. C. Rules; 
Performances of Horses; Appendix and Index. Rs. 4. 

THE RACING CALENDAR prom 1st August 1888 to 30th April 1889, 
Racks Past. 12mo, clotb. Vol. I, Rs. 4. Tol. II, to April 1890, 
Rs. 4. Vol. Ill, to April 1891, Rs. 4. Vol. IV, to April 1892, Rs, 4. 
Vol. V, to April 1893, Rs. 4. 

CALCUTTA RACING CALENDAR.— Published every fortnight. 
Annual Subscription Rs. 12. 

THE SPORTSMAN'S MANUAL.— In Quest op Game in Kullu, 
Lahoul, and Ladak to the Tao Morari Lake, with Notes on Shooting in 
Spiti, Bara Bagabal, Chamba, and Kashmir, and a detailed description of 
Sport in more than 100 Nalas. With 9 Maps. By Lt.-Col. R. H. Tyacke, 
late H. M.’s 98th and 34th Regiments. Fcap 8vo, cloth. Rs. 8-8. 
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SEONEE : ob. Camp Life on the Satpura Range.—A Tale of 
Indian Adventure. By R. A. Stkrndalk, author of “Mammalia of 
India,” “Denizens of the Jungles." Illustrated by the author. With a 
Map and an Appendix containing a brief Topographical and Historical 
Account of the District of Seonee in the Central Proviuoea of India. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Bs, 7. 


LARGE GAME SHOOTING IN THIBET, THE HIMALAYAS, Northern 
A!id Central India. By Brig.-General Alkxandkh A. Kinloch. Con¬ 
taining Descriptions of the Country and of the various Animals to be 
found; together with extracts from a journal of several years’ standing. 
With 36 Illustrations from photographs and a Map. Third Edition, Re¬ 
vised and Enlarged. Dniny 4to, elegantly bound. Rs. 35. 


“This splendidly illustrated record of sport, the photogravures, especially 
the heads of the various antelopes, are life-like; and the letter-press is very 
pleasant reading.”— Graphic. 

“ The hook is capitally got up, the type is better than in former editions, and 
the excellent photogravures give an exceptional value to the work,”—Asian. 
DENIZENS OF THE JUNGLES.— A Series of Sketches of Wild 
Animals, illustrating their form and natural attitude. With Letter-press 
Description of each Plate. By U. A. Stkkndalk, f.r.g.s., p.z,s,, 
author of “Natural History of the Mammalia of India,” “Seonee,” Ac. 
Oblong folio. Rs. 10. 


I. “Denizens of the Jungles”— 
Aborigines—Deer—M onkers. 
If. “ On the Watch”—Tiger. 

III. “Not so Fast Asleep as lie 

Looks”—Panther—Monkeys. 

IV. “Waiting for Father”—Black 

Bears of the Plains. 

V. “Rival Monarcbs”—Tiger and 
Elephant. 

VI. “ Hors de Combat ’’—Indian 
Wild Boar and Tiger. 


VII, “A Race for Life”—Blue Bull 

and Wild Dogs. 

VIII. “Meaning Mischief’’—The 

Gaur—indian Bison. 

IX. “More than His Match”— 
Buffalo and Rhinoceros. 

X. “ A Critical Moment ”—Spotted 
Deer and Leopard, 

XI. “ Hard Hit”—The Sambnr. 
XII. “ Mountain Monarcha”—Marco 
Polo’s Sheep. 


REMINISCENCES OF TWENTY YEARS’ PIG-STICKING IN BENGAL. 

By Raoul. Illustrated with 6 Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. 
Rs. 6-12. 


HORSE BREEDING AND REARING IN INDIA. — WITH Notes on 
Training for the Flat and Across Country, and on Purchase, Breaking in, 
and General Management. By Major John Humfrut, 8.8.C., fas. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 3-8. 
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mm HOUSE NOTES.—Ak Epitome of useful Infobkauon 
arranged for ready reference on Emergencies, and specially adapted lor 
Officers and Hofuaail Residents. AH Technical Terms explained and 
Simplest Remedies selected. By Major C —- , author ot “Indian 
Notes about Dogs." Third Edition, Revised and considerably En¬ 
larged. Reap. 8vo, clotb. 11s. 2. , 

9068 FOR HOT CLIMATES.—A Guide fob Residents in Tropical 
Counthiks as to suitable Breeds, tbeir Respective Uses, Management 
and Doctoring. By Vkho Shaw and Captain H. B. Hay as. With 
Illustrations. [Inthe Prat. 

HOW TO CHOOSE A DOG, and how to select a Puppy, together 

with aiew notes upon the peculiarities and characteristics of each Breed 
Br Viro Shaw, author of “The Illustrated Book of the Dog,” late 
Kennel Editor of the “ Field," 

This small book contains the result of many years’ careful study of all 
breeds of Dogs, and condenses into a small compass a very large amount of 
information of a kind that has never yet been presented to the public. Forty- 
five different Breeds of Dogs are described; the compressed details as to 
description, use, weights at various ages, etc., being given in two pages for ■ 
each Steed. * 

GUIDE TO EXAMINATION OF HORSES, for Soundness fob Stu- 
dkhts & Beqinnkrs. By Moore, p.ii.c.v.b., Army Vety. Dept., Vety. 
Officer, Remount Depot, Calcutta. Fcap. 8vo, Sewed. 

RIDING FOR LADIES, WITH HINTS ON THE STABLE.—A Lady’s 

Home Book. By Mrs. 1’owkr O’Donoohuk. With 76 Illustrations by 
A. Chan trey Corbould. Elegantly printed and bound. Imp, 16nto, 
gilt. Rs.7-8. 

INDIAN NOTES ABOUT DOGS.— Their Diseases and Treatment. 
By Major C--. Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Re. 1-8. 

ANGLING ON THE EUMAUN LAKES.— With a Map of the Kumaon 
Lake Country and Plan of each Lake. By Depy Surgeon-Geuerai 
W. Walker. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 4. 

“Written with all the tenderness and attention to detail which characterise 
the followers of the gentle art,”— Bayes’ Sporting Newt. 

USEFUL HINTS TO YOUNG SHIKARIS ON THE GUN AND RIFLE.— 

By “The Littlk Old Bear.” Reprinted from Asian. 

THE awmr act (XI OF 1878).—With all the Notices of the Gov¬ 
ernment OK India, the Bengal, North-Western Provinces and Punjab 
Governments,and High Court Decisions and Rulings. By W. Hawkins. 
Seoond Edition. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 7-8. 

POLO RULES.—Rules of the Calcutta Polo Club and of the Indian 
Polo Association, with the Article on 1‘olu by *• Alt Old Hund.” Reprinted 
from Noyes’ Sporting News. Fcap. 8vo. Re. 1. 
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THE POLO CALENDAR, 1892-98.—Oohhlsd by the Indian Polo 
Association. Vo], I. Contents: Committee of Stewards, Rniee for the 
Regulation of Tonrnaments, Ac.—Buies of tits Came—Station Polo- 
List of Members—List of Existing Polo Ponies, names and deseription, 
with Alphabetical List—Records of Tournaments, 1892-98—Previous 
Winners. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, lie. 1-8. 

Kolbs on Polo.— From the Polo Calendar, As. 8. 

LAWS OF FOOTBALL (ASSOCUTION).-Contaimng the Law of the 
Came—Definition of Terms—Hints to Referees. For Pocket. As. 4. 


MEDICINE, . HYGIENE, urn 

AIDS TO PRACTICAL HYGIENE.—By J. C. Battebsby, k.a., m.b„ 
b«OH«, Univ. Dublin. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Bs. 2, 

“ A valuable handbook to the layman interested in sanitation ."—Morning Post. 
11 To the busy practitioner or the medical student it will serve the purposes 
of a correct and intelligent guide.”—Jfodica! Record. 

HINTS FOR THE MANAGEMENT AND MEDICAL TREATMENT OF 
Children is India. By Edward A. Birch, v.Dy, Surgeon-Major, 
Bengal Establishment Second Edition, Revised. King the Eighth 
Edition of “ Coodeve's Hints for the Management of Children in India.” 

[.Veto Edition in the Prete. 
q The Medical Timet and Gazette, in an article upon this work and Moore’s 
<■ Family Medicine for India,” says:—“The two works before us are in them¬ 
selves probably about the best examples of medical works wutten for non¬ 
professional readers. The style of each is simple, and as free as possible 
from technical expressions. The modes of treatment recommended are 
generally those most likely to yield good results in the hands of laymen; 
and throughout each volume the important fact is kept constantly before the 
mind of the reader, that the volume he is using is but a poor substitute for 
personal professional advice, for which it must be discarded whenever there 
is the opportunity.” 

QUERIES AT A MESS TABLE.-What shall we Eat! What shall 
x ws Drink ? By Surg.-Maj. Joshua Duke. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt. Bs. 24. 

BANTING IN INDIA.—With sous Remarks on Diet and Things 
inGeneral. By Surg.-Maj. Joshua Dukk. Third Edition. Cloth. Be. 1-8. 

OUTLINES OF MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FOR INDIA.—By J. D. B. 

Gribble, m.c.k. (Retired), and Patrick Hkhik, ii.d., f.r.c.s.k. Third 
Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Annotated. Demy 8vo, Its. 8-8. 
RUDIMENTS of SANITATION.-For Indian Schools. By Patrick 

Hkhik, m.d. Second Edition. 12mo, cloth, lie. 1-4. 

THE TEETH.—Their Structure, Disease, and Preservation. 

With some Notes on Conservative and Prosthetic Dentistry. Nine Plates, 
By Jos. Millkb, l.d.s., R.C.B.R. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth. Rt. 2-8. 
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THE BABY.— Notes on the Feeding, Rearing and Diseases of 
Infants. By S. 0. Moses, Licentiate of tbe Royal College of Phyrieiasa, 
Edinburgh, Ac. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Ra. 2. 

MY LEPER FRIENDS.— An Account of Personal Work among 
Lepehs, and their daily life in India. By Mra. Hayks. With Illustra¬ 
tions from Photographs, and a Chapter on Leproay by Dr. G, 6. Mao- 
lakkn, Imp. Bquare 82mo, Rs. 2-8. 

“ The author pictures a very sad phase of human misery by relating the 
story ui the inner life of sufferers whom she has known.”— Cork Constitution. 

11 It is Impossible to read Mrs. Hayes' book without feeling the keenest sym¬ 
pathy with her in her brave and onerous work, and it cannot fail to result in 
a considerable return for tbe advantage of the lepers. Mrs. Hayes writes 
well and vividly, and there is a note of thorough sincerity in all site says that 
lends an additional charm to the work. . . . There are several 

illustrations in the book, reproduced from photographs of lepers.”—Home Newt. 

“ On the whole, Mrs. Hayes has written her book in a very sympathising 
spirit."— Indian Daily Neat. 

HYGIENE OF WATER AND WATER SUPPLIES.-By Patrick Hehir, 
M.D., Lecturer on Hygiene, Hyderabad Med. School. Svo, cloth, flush, Rs. 2. 

CHOLERA EPIDEMIC IN KASHMIR, 1892,-By A. Mitra, l.r.c.p., 
1 .. 11 .C.S., Principal Medical Officer in Kashmir. With Map and Tables. 
4to, sewed. Re. 1. 

A RECORD OF THREE YEARS' WORK OF THE NATIONAL Asso¬ 
ciation for Supplying Female Medical Aid to the Women of India, 
AuguBt 1885 to August 1888. By H. E. the Countess of Duffkiun. 
Crown 8vo. Re. 1. 

THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR SUPPLYING FEMALE MEDI- 

cal Aid to the Women of India. By H. E. tub Countkss of Duffbuin. 
Reprinted from tbe Asiatic Quarterly Review, by permission, Ab. 8. 

THE INDIAN MEDICAL SERYICE.-A Guide for intended Candi¬ 
dates for Commissions and for tbe Junior Officers of the Service. Uy 
William W hub, m.b., Surgeon, Bengal Army, late Agency Surgeon at 
the Court of Bikanir, Superintendent of Dispensaries, Jails, and Vaccina¬ 
tion in the Bikanir State, and for some time Guardian to II. H. the Maha¬ 
rajah. Crown 8vo. Rs. 4. 

“ We reoommeud the book to all who think of competing for admission into 
the Indian Medical Service.”— Lancet. 

THE CARLSBAD TREATMENT FOR TROPICAL AILMENTS, and How 

to camiY it OUT IN India. By Surgu.-Captain L. Taulkton Young. 
Ex. fcap. Svo. [/n the Prtu. 
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FEMORAL AND DOMESTIC HYGIENE for the School and Home, 

twine a Text-book on Elementary Physiology, Hygiene, Home N ursine, 
and First Aid to the Injured; for Senior Schools and Family Reference. 
By Mrs. Ha hold Hkndi.ky. Medallist National Health Society, Eng¬ 
land, 36 Illustrations. Ex. fcap. 8vo. Rs. 2-8. 

11 We are decidedly of opinion that it is the most practical and useful 
book of its kind which has been published in India. We trust it will gain 
a large circulation in the schools and homes of India.”—Indian Medical 
Gazette. 

We can recommend this volume without hesitation. In tto absence 
of the doctor one might obtain hints from any page of it on Hygiene, Nursing, 
Accidents and Emergencies. So far as we can see nothing is omitted, and every 
direction is given in simple intelligible language.”— Statesman. 

AGUE; OE, INTERMITTENT FEVEB.— Bv M. D. O’CONNKL, M.D. 
8vo, sewed. Its. 2, 

THE LANDMARKS OF SNAKE-FOISON LITERATURE.—Being a 

Review of the more important Researches into the Natureof Snake-Poisons. 
By Vincent Ricuakds, f.u.c.s. Ed., Ac., Civil Medical Officer of 
Gostundo, Bengal. Rs. 2-8. 

MALARIA; its Cause and Effects; Malaria and the Spleen; 
Injuries of the Spleen; An Analysis of 89 cases. By E. G. Russell, m.b., 
B.8.G. 8vo, cloth. Us. 8. 

MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FOR INDIA.-By J. B. Lyon, f.c.S., f.c.. 
Brigade Surgeon, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, Grant Medical 
College, Bombay. The Legal Matter revised by J. I). Invkhamtt, Bar.- 
at-law, Second Edition. Illustrated. 8vo. Us. 16. 

INDIAN MEDICAL GAZETTE.—Published Monthly, Subscription 

Rs. 18 yearly. 

DOMESTIC BOOKS. 

THE INDIAN COOKERY BOOK.— A Practical Handbook to the, 

Kitohkn in India, adapted to the Three Presidencies. Containing Original 
and Approved Recipes in everv department of Indian Cookery; Uscipea 
for Summer Beverages and Home-made Liqueurs; Medicinal and other 
Recipes; together with a variety of things worth knowing. By a Thirty- 
five Years’ Resident. Us. 8. 

FIRMINGER'S MANUAL OF GARDENING FOR INDIA.—A New Edi¬ 
tion (the fourth) thoroughly Revised and Re-written. With many Illus¬ 
trations. By if. St. J. Jackson. Imp. 16mo, cloth, gilt. Rs. 10. 

POULTRY-KEEPING IN INDIA.— A Simple and Practical Book 
on their care and treatment, their varions bleeds, ’and the means of 
rendering them profitable. By Isa Twiikd, author of “ Cow-Keeping in 
India.” With Illustrations. [In the Preit 
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COW-KEEPING IN INDIA.— A Simple and Practical Book on their 
care and treatment, their various breeds, and the means of rendering 
them profitable. By Isa Twkkd. With 37 Illustrations of the various 
Breeds, Ac. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. Ks, 4-8. 

"A most useful contribution to a very important subject, and we can 
strongly recommend it,”— Madras Mail. 

“ A valuable contribution to Agricultural Literature in the East.”— Ceylon 
Observer. 

ENGLISH ETIQUETTE FOB INDIAN GENTLEMEN.-By W. Trego 
Wkbb, Bengal Educational Department. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 
cloth, Re. 1-4; paper, lie. 1. 

The book comprises chapters on General Conduct, Calls, Dining-out, Levdes, 
Balls, Garden-parties, Railway-travelling, Ac. It also contains a chapter on 
Letter-writing, proper Modes of Address, Ac., together with hints on how to 
draw up Applications for Appointments, with Examples. 

PERSONAL AND DOMESTIC HYGIENE for the School and Home ; 
being a Text-book on Elementary Physiology, Hygiene, Home Nursing, 
and First Aid to the Injured; for Sonior Schools and Family Reference. 
By Mrs. II a bold Ekndlky. Ex. fcap. 8vo. Rs. 2-8. 

THE AMATEUR GABDENEB IN THE HILLS.-With a few Hints on 
Fowls, Pigeons, and Rabbits. By an Amateur. Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, [In the Press. 

FLOWERS AND GARDENS IN INDIA.—A Manual for Beginners. 

By Mrs. R. Tkmi’Lk- Wright. Re. 1, 

.“ A most useful little book which we cannot too strongly recommend. 

We can recommend it to our readers with the utmost confidence, as being not 
only instructive, but extremely interesting, and written in a delightfully easy, 
chatty strain.”— Civil and Military Gazette. 

“ Very practical throughout. There could not be better advice than this, 
and the way it is given shows the enthusiasm of Mrs. Temple-Wright.” 
—Pioneer. 

“ It is written in a light conversational style, and it imparts instruction 
very clearly.”— The Englishman. 

BINTS FOB THE MANAGEMENT AND MEDICAL TREATMENT OF 

Childrbn in India. By Edward A. Birch, m.d,, Surgeon-Major, Bengal 
Establishment. Second Edition, Revised. Being the Ninth Edition of 
“ Goodeve’s Hints for the Management of Children in India.” 

QUERIES AT A MESS TABLE.tWhat shall we Bat? What shall 
wb Drink? By Surg.-Maj. Joshua Dukk, Fcap. 8vo, cloth, gilt. Rs. 2-4, 
THE MEM-SAHIB’S BOOK OF CAKES, BISCUITS, ETC.- With Remarks 
on Ovens, & Hindustani Vocabulary, Weights A Measures, [/a the Press. 
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GUIDE BOOKS. 

INCE’S KASHMIR HANDBOOK.—A Guide for Visitors. Re-Written 

amt much Enlarged by Joshua Dike, Ntrg.-Lt.-l'ol,, Bengal Medical 
Service, formerly Civil Surgeon, Gilgit and Srinngar. Fean. 8vo, cloth, 
Maps in cloth case. With Appendix containing the Jhelum Valley Hoad. 
Rs. 6-8. 

The Chieit Contents are:—An Account of the Province of Kashmir, its 
Rivers, Lakes, Mountains, Vales, Passes, Inhabitants—Srinagar—Arts and 
Manufactures, Antiquities, etc.—Requisites for the Journey—Cost-Official 
Notification to Travellers—Useful Hints—Routes, Gujrnt and 1‘ir runjal— 
Jhelum, Tan grot and Kotli Pomcli—Raws! Pmdi and Mttrree—The New 
Road—Busan Abba). Ahbottabad, the Jhelum—The Ki-hengiinga Valley— 
Eastern Portion ot Kashmir—Leh—Western Portion of Kashmir—Woolar 
Lake—Gulmarg—Lolab Valley, Ladak—I’nngkoiig Luke—Gilgit—Astor— 
Skardu—The Tilaib Valley, 4c., and the following - 
Maps:—(I) Jammu ami Kashmir with adjoining countries. (2) Map showing 
Routes to Skardu, etc. (8) Map showing Leh to llimis Monastery, Salt Lake 
Valley, Pangkong Lake, Kamri Pass, Htirail Pass, (4) Astor ami Gilgit with 
surrounding counrrv. The ,1 laps artfinely executed by the Surrey of India Dept. 
RAWAL PINDI TO SRINAGAR.— A. Detailed Account of the New 
Jhelum Valley Road; together with a Brief Note ot five other Routes 
leading into the Valley. Being an Appenuix to luce’s Handbook to 
Kashmir, lie. 1-S. 

PROM SIMLA TO SHIPKI IN CHINESE THIBET.—An Itinerary of the 

Roads and various minor Routes, with a few Hints to Travellers, and 
Sketch Map. By Major W, F. Oohimin-Fokbss, Rifle Brigade. Fcap, 
8vo, cloth, lis. 2. 

iTittEKAiuKS—Simla to Shipki, 1 Charting’ Pass, 1 Sarah,in |o Naikunda’ 
Forest Road, Simla to the ‘Ulior,’ l’ooi to Daukar, Cliim to Lumiom, and the 
• Shalle.’ 

LIST OF ROUTES IN JAMMU AND KASHMIR.—A Tabulated descrip. 

tion of over Eighty Routes shewing distance marches, iiaiuinl clmractei- 
istics, altitudes, nature of supplies, transport, etc. By .Unjoi-Gencral 
Marquis he Boutum.. 

HANDBOOK FOR VISITORS TO AORA AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

By H. G. Khbnk, u.s. Filth Edition, Revised. Maps, Puns, *c. Fcap. 
8vo, cloth. Ra. 2-8. 

A HANDBOOK FOR VISITORS TO DELHI AND ITS NEIGHBOUR¬ 
HOOD. By II. G. Kk»»k, c.a. Third Edition. Maps. Fcap. evu, cloth. 
Ra. 2-8. 

A HANDBOOK TO ALLAHABAD, CAWNPORE, LUCKNOW AND 

Bknakks. By II. G. Kuan k. Second Edition, Revised. 

[In preparation 
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wtT.TJt BEYOND SIMLA — Thbee Months’ Tour from Simla, 
through Bussahir, Kunowar, and Spiti to Lahoul. (“ In the Footsteps ot 
the Few.”) By Mrs. J. C, Mcriuy-Atsslky. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 8. 
THACKER’S GUIDE TO DARJEELING.-With two Maps. Foap. 8vo, 
sewed. Rs. 2. 

THE 4-ANNA RAILWAY GUIDE.-With Maps. Published Monthly. 

As. 4. 

THACKER’S GUIDE TO CALCUTTA— With Chapters oh its By. 
paths, etc., and a chapter on the Government of Ipdia, and Maps of the 
European Residence Portion and Official and Business Forticn of the 
City. Foap. 8vo, cloth. Us. 8. 

CALCUTTA TO LIVERPOOL, BY CHINA JAPAN, AND AMERICA, IN 

1877. By Lieut.-General Sir Henuy-Nouman. Second Edition, Fcap. 
8vo, cloth. Re. 2-8. 

GUIDE TO MASURI, LANDAUR, DEBRA DUN, AND THE HILLS 

south or Dehua ; including Routes to the Snows and other places of 
note; with Chapter on Garbwa (Tebri), Hardwar, Ilurki, and Chakrata. 
By John Northam. Rs. 2-8. 

THE SPORTSMAN’S MANUAL.— In Quest of Game in Kullu 
Lahoul, and Ladak to the Tso Morari Lake, with Notes on Shooting in 
Spiti, Bara Bagahal, Chatnba, and Kashmir, and a detailed description of 
Sport in more than 100 Nalas. With nine Maps. By Lt.-Col. li. H. 
Tyaoks, late II. M.’s 98th 4 34th Regts. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 3-8. 
FROM THE CITY OF PALACES TO ULTIMA THULE.—With a Map 
of Iceland, Icelandic Vocabulary, Money Tables, &e. By H. K. Goudon. 
Crown 8vo, sewed. Re. 1. 


THACKER’S INDIAN DIRECTORIES AND MAPS. 

MAP OP THE CIVIL DIVISIONS OF INDIA.-Including Governments, 
Divisions and Districts, Political Agencies, and Native States; also the 
Cities and Towns with 10,000 Inhabitants and upwards. Coloured. 
20 tn.x 86 in, Folded, lie. 1. On linen, Rs. 2. 

CALCUTTA—Plans of the Official and Business Portion, with 

houses numbered, and Index of Government Offices and Houses of Business 
on the Map. Plan of the Residence t.ortion of Calcutta with houses num¬ 
bered so that their position may easily be found. Two maps in pocket 
cue. The maps are on a large scale. As. 12. 
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18M.-THACKER'8 INDIAN DIRECTORY.-Official, Legal, Educa¬ 
tional, Professional, and Commercial Directories ok the whole oi India, 
General Information j Holidays, do.; Stamp Duties, Customs Tariff, 
Tonnage Schedules; Post Offices in India, forming a Gazetteer; List of 
Governors-Generat and Administrators oi India from beginning of British 
liule; Orders oi the Star of India, Indian Empire, Ac.; Warrant of Pre¬ 
cedence, Table of Salutes, Ac.; The Ciril Service of India; An Army 
List of the Three Presidencies; A Hailway Directory; A Newspaper and 
Periodical Directory; A Conveyance Directory; Tea, Indigo, Silk, and 
Coffee Concerns; List of Clubs in India; Alphabetical List of Residents. 
In thick Royal Octavo. With a Railway Map of India. A Map of the 
Official and Business portion of Calcutta and a Map of the European Resi¬ 
dence portion of Calcutta. Ils. 20. 

A COMPLETE LIST OF INDIAN AND CEYLON TEA GARDENS, In¬ 
digo Concerns, Silk Filatures, Sugar Factories. Cinchona Concerns, and 
Coffee Estates. With their Capital, Directors, Proprietors, Agentsi 
Managers, Assistants, Ac., and their Factory Marks by which the Chests 
mav he identified in the Market. [1*94.] Its. 8. 

THACKER’S MAP OF INDIA, with Inset Physical Maps, Sketch 
Plans oi Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. Edited by J. G. Bautholo- 
kkw, Corrected to present dale. With Railways, Political Changes, 
and an Index of 10,000 Names, being every place mentioned in “Hunter’s 
Imperial Gazetteer.” 

“ An excellent map.' 1 — Glasgow Herald. 

“ This is a really splendid map of India, produced with the greatest skill 
and care.’’— Army and Navy Gazette. 

“ For compactness ami cmnnieteness of information few works surpassing or 
approaching it have been seen in cartography.”—Scotsman. 


NATURAL HISTORY. BOTANY, etc. 

THE FUTURE OF THE DATE PALM IN INDIA (Phoenix Dacty- 
uptiika). By E. Bpnavia, Brigade-Surgeon, Indian Medical 

Department. Crown 8vo, cloth. Its. 2-8. 

GAME, SHORE, AND WATER BIRDS OF INDIA—By Col. A. La 
Messukikii, ilk. A vade mecum for Sporismen. With 121 Illustrations, 
Svo. lis. 10, 
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HANDBOOK TO THE FERNS OF INDIA, CEYLON, AND THE MALAY 

Pkninsula. By Colonel !!. H. Bkudomk, author of the “ Ferns of 
British India.” With 300 Illustrations by the author. Imp. Ifimo. Eg. 10. 
“ A most valuable work of reference.”—Garden. 

"It is the first special book of portable size and moderate price which has 
been devoted to Indian Ferns, and is in every way deserving.”— Nature. 

SUPPLEMENT TO THE FERNS OF BRITISH INDIA, Ceylon and the 
Malax Pkninsula, containing Ferns which have been discovered since 
the publication of the “ Handbook to the Ferns of British India,” Ac. 
By Col. K. H. Bkddomk, f.l.8. Crown 8vo, sewed. Ks. 2-12. 

GOLD, COPPER, AND LEAD IN CHOTA-NAQPORE.-Compiled by 
W. Kino, D.sc., Director of the Geological Survey of India, and T. A. 
I’opk, Deputy Superintendent, Survey of India. With Map showing the 
Geological Formation and the Areas taken up by the various Prospecting 
and Mining Companies. Crown 8vo, doth. lis, 5. 

ON INDIGO MANUFACTURE.— A Practical and Theoretical Guide 
to the Production of the Dye. With numerous Illustrative Experiments. 
By J. Biudgrs Lke, m.a., F.O.S. Crown 8vo, cloth. Us. 4. 

"The book is thoroughly practical, and is as free from technicalities as such 
a work can well be, and it gives as much information as could well be imparted 
in so small a compass .”—Indian Daily News. 

“Instructive and useful alike to planter and proprietor . . . Avery 
clear and undoubtedly valuable treatise for the use of practical planters, and 
one which every planter would do well to have always at hand during hia 
manufacturing season, For the rest, a planter has only to open the book for 
it to commend itself to him."— Pioneer. 

MANUAL OF AGRICULTURE FOR INDIA. -By Lieut. Frederick 
Pogson. Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt. Us. 5. 

THE CULTURE AND MANUFACTURE OF INDIGO.-With a De¬ 
scription of a Planter’s Life and Resources. Uy Wilts it Maclagan 
Rkid. Crown 8vo. With 19 Fall-page Illustrations. Us. 5. 

“It, is proposed in the following Sketches of Indigo Life in Tirhoot and 
Lower Bengal to give those who have never witnessed the manufacture of 
Indigo, or seen an Indigo Factory in this country, an idea of how the finished 
marketable article is produced: together with other phases and incidents of an 
Indigo Planter's life, such as may be interesting and amusing to friends at 
home.”— Introduction. 

ROXBURGH’S FLORA INDICA; or, Description of Indian Plants. 
Reprinted litteratim from Cary’s Edition. 8vo, cloth. Us. S, 
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A NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MAMMALIA OF INDIA, BURMAH 

and Ceylon. By R. A. Stkkndalk, f.k.g.s., f.2.s., Ac., author of 
“Seonee," “The Denizens of the Jungle." With 170 Illustrations by 
the author and others. Imp. 16mo. Rs. 10. 

“ The very model of what a popular natural history should be. ’’—Knowledge, 
“ The book will, no doubt, be specially useful to the sportsman, and, indeed, 
has been extended so as to include alt territories likely to be reached by the 
sportsman from India ."—The Timet. 

A TEA PLANTER’S LIFE IN ASSAM.— Bt George M. BARKER. 

With 75 Illustrations by the author. Crown 8vo. 11s. 6-8. 

“ Mr. Barker has supplied us with a very good and readable description 
accompanied by numerous illustrations drawn by himself. What may be called 
the business parts of the book are of most value ."—Contemporary Review, 

“ Cheery, well-written little book.”— Graphic. 

“A very interesting and amusing book, artistically illustrated from sketches 
drawn by the author .”—Mark Lane Express, 

A TEXT-BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY: Morphological, Physiologi¬ 
cal, and Systematic. By W. H. Gukgg, b.m.s., Lecturer on Botany at 
the Hugli Government College. Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Rs. 5. 

THE INLAND EMIGRATION ACT, as amended by Act VII of 1893, 
The Health Act; Sanitation of Emigrants; The Artificer’s Act; Land 
Rules of Assam, etc. Crown 8vo, cloth. 11s. 2. 


ENGINEERING, SURVEYING, etc. 

STATISTICS OF HYDRAULIC WORKS, AND HYDROLOGY OF Eng¬ 
land, Canada, Egypt, and India. Collected and reduced by Lowis 
D’A. Jackson, c.k. Royal 8vo. Rs. 10. 

PERMANENT WAY POCKET-BOOK.-Containing Complete Fob- 
MUL 2 E for Laying Points, Crossings, Cross-over Iloads, Through Roads, 
Diversions, Curves, etc,, suitable for any Gauge. With Illustrations. By 
T. W. Jonks. Pocket-Book Form, cloth. Ils. 3, 

A HANDBOOK OF PRACTICAL SURVEYING FOR INDIA.-I11ub- 

trated with Plans, Diagrams, etc. Fourth Edition, Revised. By F. W. 
Kki.ly, late of the Indian Survey. With 24 Plates. 8vo, Rs. 8, 
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IRRIGATED INDIA.-As Australian View of India and Oeydon, 
their Irrigation and Agriculture. Ilv the Hon. Ai.frkd Dkaxin. m.l.a., 
formerly Chief Secretary and Minister of Water-Supply of Viotoria, 
Australia. With a Map. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 7-8. 

Contknts Introduction—India and Australia—The British in India—The 
Native Population—Physical and Political Divisions—Ceylon—Madras—Lower 
Bengal—Bombay—The Independent States—The North-West Provinces and 
the Punjab—The Agriculture of India—Indian Wheat and Australian Trade 
—Irrigation Generally—The Knveri Scheme—Ekrnk and Khadahvasla— 
Powai, Vehar and Tansa— 1 The Ganges Canal System—The Bari Doab Canal 
—The Sirhind Canal—Indian Irrigation. 

Appkndicks:—I rrigation in Ceylon—Irrigation in Madras—Madras Com¬ 
pany’s Canal—Irrigation in Bombay—Irrigation in Lower Bengal—Irrigation 
in the North-West Provinces—Irrigation in the Punjab. 

“ I think that I may again with profit refer to Mr. Deakin's Book on Irrigat- 
ed India, the perusal of which I am glad to have this opportunity of recommend¬ 
ing to the attention of those who nre interested in the welfare of tiiis country.” 
—C. W. Odling , m.h., in a Lecture on Irrigation Canals, delivered at Sibpur, 

“ He approaches Indian problems with an Australian freshness of view and 
frankness of comment that are often singularly suggestive,"— Times, 

11 Contains a maeterly account of the great gift of the English to India— 
the irrigation works.”— Manchester Guardian. 

“It is the work of an observer of no ordinary capacity and fitness for the 
work of observing and describing.”— Scotsman. 

AN EXPLANATION OF QUADRUPLEX TELEGRAPHY. - With 12 
Diagrams. By Bbn. J. Stow, Telegraph Master. Fcup. 4to. Its, 2. 

AN EXPLANATION ON DUPLEX, QUADRUPLEX, OPEN AND TBANS- 

lation Working and hthkk Circuits —Testing of Currents, Batteries, 
Instruments, Earths, and Line, with the Tangent Galvanometer. With 
12 Plates. By E. H. Nbi.thuopp, Telegraph Master. Crown 8vo, 
sewed. Rs, 2. 

MANUAL OF SURVEYING FOR INDIA.-Detaii.ino the mode of 
operations on the Trigonometrical, Topographical, and Revenue Surveys 
of India. By Col. H. L. '1 hijiluer and Lieut.-Col. II. Smyth. Third 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Royal 8vo, cloth. Rs 12. 

COLEBROOKE’S TRANSLATION OF THE LILAVATI.—With Notes. 

By Hakan Chandra Bankoji, m.a., b.i,. 8vo, cloth. 11s. 4. 

This edition includes the Text in Sanskrit. The Lilavati is a standard 
work on Hindu mathematics written by lihaskaricharya, a celebrated mathe¬ 
matician of the twelfth century. 

RAILWAY CURVES.— Practical Hifits on Setting out Curves, with a 
Table of Tangents for a 1° (tirve for all angles from 2° to 135° increasing 
bv minutes: and other useful Tables. With a Working Plan and Section 
ol Two miles of Railway. By A. G. Watson, Assistant Engineer. 
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A HANDBOOK OP PHOTOGRAPHY.— Written especially for 
India. By George Ewing, Honorary Treasurer of the Photographic 
Society of India. [/n the Prut. 

THE PHOTOGRAPHER'S POCKET-BOOK.—A Compilation of all la- 

formation regarding Photography in a small handy form. [/» the Frtu. 

THE JOURNAL OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY.-PnUished 

Monthly. With Illustrations. Subscription Us. a yearly. 


MILITARY WORKS. 

THE RECONNOITRER’S GUIDE AND FIELD BOOK.-Adaptbd for 

India. By Major M. J. King-Harman, b.s.c. Second Edition, Re¬ 
vised and Enlarged. In roan. Us. 4, 

It contains all that is required for the guidance of the Military Reoon- 
noitrer in India: it can be used as an ordinary Pocket Note Book, or m a 
Field Message Book j the pages are ruled as a Field Book, and in sections, for 
written description or sketch. 

The book has been highly approved by Lord Roberts, who regards it as a 
most valuable and practical composition. 

“ To Officers serving in India the Guide will be invaluable.”—Broad Arrow. 
“It appears to contain all that is absolutely required by the Military 
Reconnoitrer in India, and will thus dispense with many bulky'works. In fBct 
it contains jnst what is wanted and nothing not likely to be wanted.”—/Vacoi 
and military Gazette. 

“It has been found invaluable to many a Staff Officer and' Commandant of 
a Regiment, as well as of the greatest possible assistance to officers studying 
for the Garrison Course Examination. The book will go into the breast-pocket 
of a regulation khaki jacket, and can therefore always fulfil the office of a vade 
mecum.”—Uadrae Mail. 

INDIAN MOUNTED VOLUNTEERS’ GUIDE to Equitation and the 
Training on Horses. Compiled from Ilegulatio&s. By Troop Sergeant 
Major J. P. Bdbkk. Re. 1. 

THE QUARTERMASTER'S ALMANAC.— A Diary of the Duties, 
with other information. By Lieut. Harrington Bosh. 6vo. Re. 1-8. 
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LETTERS ON TACTICS AND ORGANIZATION.-By Oapt. P. N. 
Maud*, b.*. (Papers reprinted from the Pioneer and Civil and Mili¬ 
tary Gazette.) Crown 8vo, cloth. Ks. 5. 

“ The author displays considerable knowledge of the subjects with which he 
deals, and has evidently thought much on them. His views are broa’d and 
advanced.”—“Every soldier should read this book.”— Athemam. 

“On the whole, Captain Maude may be most warmly congratulated upon 
the production of a book, of which, disagreeing as we do with some of his 
conclusions, we are glad to speak, as it deserves, in terms of the most un¬ 
stinted and ungrudging praise.”— Whitehall Review. 

THE TRAINING AND MANAGEMENT OP CHARGERS.—By G. W. 

Kino, Lieut,, Ghazipur Light Horse. Cloth. Re. 1-8. 

THE INVASION AND DEFENCE OF ENGLAND.-By Oapt. P. N. 
Maude, h.k. Crown 8vo, cloth. Ue. 1-8. 

“This little book only deals with the case of possible invasion by France, 
but it is one of the best we have read on the subject, and will well repay per¬ 
usal.”— Allen’s Indian Mail. 

“ His little book is a useful and interesting contribution to the invasion of 
England question; it contains a good deal of information, and, without being 
written in an alarmist style, exposes very clearly the danger in which England 
stands.”— Englishman. 

“ The lay reader will welcome as an able, thoughtful, and original contribu¬ 
tion to a topic of unsurpassable importance.”— Borne News. 

“The book is ably written, and is full of suggestive matter of the highest 
importance to the security of the country.”— Glasgow Herald. 

NOTES FOR OFFICERS qualifying fob the Transport Depart, 
meet in India. By Lieut. P. R. Mocklbb. 32mo, cloth. Re. 1, 

THE SEPOY OFFICER’S MANUAL.— By Capt. E. G. Barrow. Third 
Edition, Revised. [In ■preparation. 

“ It Beems to contain almost everything required in one of the modern type 
of Civilian Soldiers .... In the most interesting part of the book is 
an account of the composition of the Bengal Army with descriptive note on the 
Brahmans, Rajputs, Sikhs, Goorkhas, Pathnns and other race*,”— Englishman. 

“ A vast amount of technical and historical data of which no Anglo-Indian 
Officer should be ignorant,"—Brood Arrow. 

“ The notes are brief and well digested, and contain all that it is necessary 
for a candidate to know.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 
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MUSKETRY MADE EASY for Native Officers and Non-Commis¬ 
sioned Officers, Native Army. By Lieut, R. E. S. Tatlob, Adjutant, 
28tlt Bengal Infantry, Arranged in Questions and Answers, English 
and Urdu. As. 8. 

THE INDIAN ARTICLES OF WAR.-Annotated. By Gaft. H. S. 
Hudson, late 27th Madras Infantry. Second Edition. Revised by an 
Officer of tlie Indian StaS Corps, Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 4. 

“ Likely to be useful to Examiners.”—Army and Navy Gazette. 

“ Complete, intelligible, and attractive.”— Englishman. 

“ Extremely useful to those who have to deal with cases rising under the 
Indian Articles of War ."—Broad Arrow. 

THE INDIAN MESSAGE BOOK.— Interleaved for Keepino Copies. 
With 12 Authorised Pattern Envelopes. Each Re. 1-4. 

NOTES ON THE COURSE OF GARRISON INSTRUCTION, TACTICS, 

Topography, Fortifications, condensed from the Text-Books, with expla¬ 
nations and additional matter. With Diagrams. By Major E. Lloyd, 
Garrison Instructor. Crown 8vo, cloth. Its. 2-8. 

LECTURES DELIVERED TO TRANSPORT CLASSES.-A complete 

Epitome of Transport Duties and Veterinary for use in Classes and for 
Ready Reference in the Field. By a Deputy Assistant Commissary- 
General. [In the Press. 

LEE-METFORD MUSKETRY REGULATIONS. - Alterations and 
Additions to the 1892 Regulations, in accordance with Army Order 238, 
December 1892. Printed only on one side of the paper. As. 6. 


HINDUSTANI, PERSIAN, etc. 

GLOSSARY OF MEDICAL AND MEDICO-LEGAL TERMS, including 

those most frequently met with in the Law Courts. By K. F. Hutchi¬ 
son, m.d., Surgeon-Major. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Ra. 2. 

HIDAYAT AL HUKUMA— A Guide to Medical Officers and Sub- 
oitDiNATits of the Indian Service. English and Hindustani. By Geo, S, 
Ranking, m.d., Surgeon-Major. l8tno, sewed. Re. 1-4. 
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THE DIVAN-I-HAFIE.— The Divan written in the fourteenth 

CSNTitr by Khwaja-Shame-ud-din Mnhammad-i-Hafiz-i-Sbirazi, trans¬ 
lated lor the first time ont ol the Persian into English Prose, with Criti¬ 
cal and Explanatory remarks, with an Introductory Preface, a Note on 
Sufi'ism, and Life of the author. By Lieut.-Col, H. Wilbekfohck 
Ct.AiiKB, author of “The Persian Manual," translator of “ The Bustan- 
i-Sa’di,” “The Sekandar Namah-i-Nizinni,’'etc. 2 vols. 4to. Rs. 25. 
THE 'AWARIFU-L-MA’ARIF.— Written in the Thirteenth Cen¬ 
tury by Shaikh Sbahab-ud-din—’Dmar bin Mukammad-i-Sakrwardi; 
translated (ont of the Arabic into Persian) by Mamud bin ’ Mi al Kas- 
hani, Companion in Sufi'ism to the Divan-i-Khwaja Hafiz; translated for 
the first time (out of the Persian into English) by Lieut.-Col. H. Wilber* 
Foncit Claiikk, 4to. Rs. IS. 

HIST0B7 OF THE SIKHS: or, Translation of the Sikkhan de 

Ratdi Vikhia, sb laid down for the Examination in Punjabi, Ac., to¬ 
gether with a short Gurmukhi Grammar. By Lt.-Col. Major Hunky 
Court. Royal bvo, cloth. Rs. 8. 

THE RUSSIAN CONVERSATION GRAMMAR.— By Alex. Kinloch, 

late Interpreter to H. B. M. Consulate and British Consul in the Rus¬ 
sian Law Courts; Instructor for Official Examinations. Crown $vo, 
cloth. Rs. 6-8. 

This work is constructed on the excellent system of Otto in his “German 
Conversation Grammar,” with illustrations accompanying every rule, in the 
form of usual phrases and idioms, thus leading the student by easy but rapid 
gradations to a colloquial attainment of the language. 

TRANSLATIONS INTO PERSIAN. -Selections from Mwray't History 
of India, Foliorum Centuria — Gibbon’t Roman Empire —Our Faithful Ally 
the Mzam. By Major A. C. Talbot. Part I, English. Part II, Per¬ 
sian. 2 vols., 8vo. Rs. 10, 

T7TTARA RAMA CHARITA.— A Sanskrit Drama. By Bhavabhuti. 

Translated into English Prose by C. H. Tawnrv, m.a. Sooond Edition. 
Adapted to Pundit I, C. Vidyasaoara’s Edition of the Text. 

AN ANGLO-INDIAN MEDICAL MANUAL AND VOCABULARY.—By 

liev. G. Small, m.a. 

The object of which is to furnish to medical practitioners, male and 
female, as well as the general public, a help in the practice of medicine 
in India. The author has received the valuable co-operation of Surgeon- 
General R. S. Francis, late Medical College, Calcutta. 
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A GUIDE TO HINDUSTANI (Talim-i-Zaban-i-Ukdu). Specially de¬ 
signed fur the u»»- »f students and man serving in India. Bv Surgeon* 
Major Geo. S. Hanking, Offg. Secretary to the Board oi Examine™, 
furt William. Second Edition. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 6. 

Printed throughout in Persian character. With fae-tmih MS. Exercises, 
Petitions, Ac. 

“The work tut the whole, we believe, will meet a want.It 

contains an excellent list of technical military terms and idioms, and will 
prove especially serviceable to any one who has to net as an interpreter at 
courts-martial and cognate enquiries,”— Civil and Military Gazette, 

“There call lie no question as to the practical utility of the book."— Pioneer, 

“ Surueon.Mojor Hanking has undoubtedly rendered good service to the many 
military men for whom knowledge of Hindustani is essential."— Atkenanm, 

“ Has the merit of conciseness and portability, and the selections at the end, 
of the historical and colloquial style, are well chosen,”— Saturday Review. 

“ A well-conceived book, and has much useful matter in it. The sentences 
are very good, practical and idiomatic.”— Homeward Mail. 

“Supplies a want long felt, by none more than by young Medical Officers 
of the Army of India. We think the work admirably adapted for its pur¬ 
pose.”— British Medical Journal, 

MAIAVIKAGNIMITRA.—A Sanskrit Play by Kalidasa. Literally 
translated into English Prose by C. H. T.wnkt, m.a., Principal, Presi- 
deucy College, Calcutta. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Be. 1-8. 

TWO CENTURIES OF BHABTRIHARI.— Translated into English 

Vhiisi. by C. H. Tawnk', m.a. heap. 8vo, cloth. Bs, S. 

HINDUSTANI AS IT OUGHT TO BE SPOKEN.— By J. Twkedie, Bengal 

Civil Service. Second Edition, Crown 8vo, pp. xvi, 850, cloth. Be. 4-8. 

Supplement containing Key to the Exercises and Translation of the 
Header with Notes. Ks. 2. 

The work lias been thoroughly Bevised and partly Re-Written, and mnch 
additional matter added. The Vooabpla mas have been improved, and nil 
w,.nis used in tile book have been embodied in the Glossauiks, Engush- 
Hindustani— Hisiiubtani-Englisii. A Bkadkii is also given, and a Uknk- 
UAL INDI’X to iba whole book. 

“The Young Civilian or Officer, reading for his Examination, could not do 
better than master this Revised Edition from cover to cover.”—/. Daily Deal. 

“ The b"ok is divided into twelve eaey lessons, and there is nothing to pre¬ 
vent the most khausamali-worried mcm-inheb from mastering one of these a 
,iav. Ai the end of a fortnight she will hare acquired a small useful vocabu¬ 
lary, and should be quite certain how to use the words she knows,”— 
Eiigifhman. 
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BOOK-KEEPING AND OFFICE MANUALS. 

A GUIDE TO BOOK-KEEPING.— By Single, Mixed and Double 
Esthiks. Commercial Accounts of the most intricate nature full; illus¬ 
trated by Examples and Annotations; Answers to Examination Questions 
Book-Keeping, for Promotion to Assistant Examiner (1st grade) and 
to Accountant (2nd grade), from 1880 to 1891. By S. Gkohob, late Chief 
Accountant, P. W. D., Bengal. Demy 8vo, cloth. Bs. 2-8. 

PHONOGRAPH? IN BENGALI.— By Dwijendra Nath Shinghaw, 
Professor of Phonography in Calcutta. Being a Handbook for the study 
of Shorthand on the principle of Pitman's System. 12mo, As. 8. With 
a Key. 12mo. As. 4 extra. 

THE INDIAN SERVICE MANUAL; or, Guide to the Several 
Departments of the Government of India, containing the Rules for 
Admission, Notes on the working of each Department, Ac. By C. R. 
Hahdlkss, author of “The Clerk’s Manual.” 

THE GOVERNMENT OFFICE MANUAL.— A Guide to the Duties, 
Privileges and Responsibilities of the Goverument Service in all Grades. 
By Charles Hahdlkss. Crown 8vo. Bs. 2. 

SPENS' THE INDIAN READ? RECKONER.-Containing Tables for 
ascertaining the value of any number of articles, Ac., from three pies to 
five rupees; also Tables of Wages from four annas to twenty-five rupees. 
By Captain A. T. Spens, Re. 1-8. 

THE INDIAN LETTER-WRITER.— Containing an Introduction on 
Letter Writing, with numerous Examples in the various styles of Corre¬ 
spondence. By H. Andkiison. Crown 8vo, cloth. Re. 1. 

THE CLERK’S MANUAL.— A Complete Guide to General Office 
Routine (Government end Business). By Chaulks B. Hahdlkss. 
Second Edition, Revised. 12mo, boards. Rs. 2. 

INDIAN WAGES TABLES.— Calculated for months of 28 to 31 
working days at rates from 2 to 18 rupees per month, giving the calcula¬ 
tion at Sight for 1 to 1,000 .days from 2 to 8} rupees per month and to 
20,000 days by one addition: and for 1 to 300 days from 9 to 18 rupees 
per month. Also 3 Tables of Sirdaree for those who require them. By 
G. G. Platfair, Secretary of the Lebong Tea Co., Ld., and formerly 
eoe of the Brahmaputra Tea Co., Ld, [/n the Prete , 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 

HINTS ON THE STUD? OF ENGLISH— By F. J. Rowe, m.i., and 
W, T. Wbbb, m.a., Professors of English Literature, Presidency College, 
Calcutta. New Edition, With an additional chapter on the Structure 
and Analysis of Sentences, and Exercises on the correction of mistakes 
commonly made by Students. Crown 8vo, cloth. Bs. 2-8. 

AN ELEMENTARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for Schools in India— 
Containing numerous Exercises in Idiom. By P. J. IIowk, m.a., and 
W. T. Wbbb, m.a., authors of “Hints on the Study of English.” Fcap, 
8vo, cloth. Be. 1. 

A COMPANION READER to “Hints on the Study of English.” 
(Eighteenth Thousand.) Demy 8ro, Re. 1-4. 

A KEY TO THE COMPANION READER to “ Hints on the Study of 
English. " With an Appendix, containing Test Examination Questions. 
ByF.J. Kowb, m.a. Fcap. 8vo. Bs. 2. 

ENTRANCE TEST EXAMINATION QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS in 

English, being the Questions appended to “ Hints on the Study of Eng¬ 
lish,” with their Answers, together with Fifty Supplementary Questions 
and Answers. By W. T, Wbbb, m.a. 12mo, sewed. Be. I. 

PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN INDIAN AND BRITISH HISTORY—With 
their Dates in Suggestive Sentences. In Two Parts. By Miss Adahs, 
La Martinie're College for Girls, Calcutta. Second Edition. Demy 8vo,» 
boards. Be. 1. 

ELEMENTARY STATICS AND DYNAMICS—By W. N. Boutflowbr, 
b.a., late Soholar of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Professor of 
Mathematics, Muir Central College, Allahabad. Second Edition, Crown 
8vo. Rs. 3-8, 

THE STUDENT’S HANDBOOK TO HAMILTON AND MILL— By W. 

Bell, m.a., Professor of Philosophy and Logic, Government College, 
Lahore, 8vo, boards. Bs. 2, 

ELEMENTARY HYDROSTATICS— With numerous E xam ples and 
University Papers. By S. B. Mukembb, m.a., b.l,, Assistant Pro¬ 
fessor, Government College, Lahore. 12mo, cloth. Re. 1-8. 
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ENGLISH SELECTIONS appointed by the Syndicate op the Cal¬ 
cutta Ukivrrsity lot the Entrance Examination. Crown 6ro, cloth. 
Be. 1-8. 

WEBB'S KEY TO THE ENTRANCE COURSE—1894 and 1895. EaehSs.2. 

THE LAWS OF WEALTH.—A Primer on Political Economy fob 
thk Middlr Classes is India. By Horace Bull, c.k. Seventh 
Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. As. 8. 

THE INDIAN LETTER-WBITEE.—Containing an Introduction on 
Letter Whiting, with numerous Examples in the various styles of Cor¬ 
respondence, By H. Anderson. Crown 8vo, cloth. Re. 1. 

A CATECHISM ON THE RUDIMENTS OF MUSIC. -Simplified fob 
Bsoinnkks. By I. Littlkpaqk. 12mo, sewed, lie. 1. 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY CALENDAR FOR THE YEAR 189S.-Con- 
taining Acts, Bye-Laws, Regulations, The University Rules for Examina¬ 
tion, Text-Book Endowments, Affiliated Institutions, List of Graduates 
and Under-Graduates, Examination Papers, 1892. Cloth. Rs. fi. 

Calendar for previous years. Each Rs. 5. 

CALCUTTA UNIVERSITY CALENDAR.— The Examination Papers, 
1890 and 1891. Cloth. Each Re. 1-8. 

FIFTY GRADUATED PAPERS in Arithmetic, Algebra, and Geo- 
mktry for the use of Students preparing for the Entrance Examinationa 
of the Indian Universities. With Hints on Methods of Shortening Work 
and on the Writing of Examination Papers. By W. H. Wood, b.a., 
f.c.s., Principal, La Martinidre College. Re. 1-8. 

THE PRINCIPLES OF HEAT.— For the F. A. Examination of the 
Calcutta University. By Leonard Hall, m.a. Crown 8vo. As, 8. 

ANALYSIS OF REID’S ENQUIRY INTO THE HUMAN MIND.- With 

Copious Notes. By W. C. Fink. Second Edition, Re. 1-12. 

THE ENGLISH PEOPLE AND THEIR LANGUAGE.— Translated from 
the German of Loth by C. H. Tawnrt, m.a., Professor in the Presi¬ 
dency College, Calcutta. Stitched. As. 8. 

TALES FROM INDIAN HISTORY.— Being the Annals of India 
retold in Narratives. By J. Talbots Whrrlkii. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
School Edition. Re. 1-8. 

A NOTE ON THE DEVAN AjGARI ALPHABET for Bengali Students. 
By Gtmo Dai Baswbjm, m.a., d,l. Crown 8vo. As. 4. 
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THE. GOVERNMENT OF INDIA.— A Primer TOR INDIAN SCHOOLS. 
By Hokack Bell, c.k. Third Edition, Fcap. 8vo, rewed, As, 8; in 
doth, lie, 1. 

Translated into Bengali. By J. N. Bhattacharjrk. 8vo. As, 12. 

AN INQUIRY INTO THE HUMAN MIND on the Principles of 
Common Sense. By Thomas Rkid, d.d. 8vo, doth. Re. 1-4. 

A TEXT-BOOK OF INDIAN BOTANY: Morphological, Physiologi¬ 
cal, and Systematic. By W. H. Gkeoo, b.m.s., Lecturer on Botany at 
Hugli Government College. Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Rs. 8, 

A MORAL READING BOOK prom English and Oriental Sources. 
By Ropkk Lkthbuidqk, c.i.e., m.a. Crown 8vo, doth. As. 14. 

A PRIMER CATECHISM OF SANITATION FOR INDIAN SCHOOLS.- 

Founded on Dr. Cunningham’s Sanitary Primer. By L. A. Staplst. 
Second Edition. As. 4. 

NOTES ON MILL'S EXAMINATION OF HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. 

By Thomas Edwards, F.B.T.S. Fcap., sewed. Re. l. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.— By Thomas 
Edwards, f.b.i.s. 18mo. Re. 1-4. 

LAMB’S TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE.— An edition in good type 
Cloth. As. 12. 


LAND TENURES AND LAND REVENUE. 

AZIZUDDIN AHMED.-THE N.-W. PROVINCES LAND REVENUE 

Act. Being Act XIX of 1873 as amended by Acts 1 and VIII of 1878, XII 
of 1881, XIII and XIV of 1882, XX of 1890, andXII of 1891. With Notes, 
Government Orders, Board Circulars and Decisions, and Rulings of the 
Allahabad High Court. By Azizuddis Ahmed, Deputy Collector and 
Magistrate. Demy 8vo, doth. Rs. 8, 

BAMPINI AND FIND CANE.—THE BENGAL TENANCY ACT.-Be¬ 
ing Act VIII of 1888. With Notes and Annotations, Judicial Rulings and 
the Rules framed by the Local Government and the High Court nnder 
the Act, for the guidance of Revenue Officers and the Civil Courts. By B. 
F. Rampiri, m.a., c.s., Barrister-at-Law, and M. Fihdcahe, m.a., e,s. 
Second Edition. Bs. 7. 
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BEVERLEY.—THE USD ACQUISITION ACTS (ACTS X OF 1870 AW* 
XVIII of 1886). With Introduction and Notes. The whole forming a 
complete Hnnual of Law and Practice on the subject of Compensation for 
Lands taken for Public Purposes. Applicable to all India. By H. 
Bbvkrlby, h.a.i B.c,s. Second Edition, tiro, cloth, Ra. 6. 

FORSYTH—REVENUE SALE-LAW OF LOWES BENGAL, comprising 

Act XI of 1859; Bengal Act VII of 1868; Bengal Act VII of 1888 
(Public Demands Recovery Act), and the unrepealed Regulations and the 
Boles of the Board of Revenue on the subject. With Notes. Edited by 
Wm, E. H. Fokstth. Demy 8vo, doth. Rs. 5. 

PHILLIPS.—MANUAL OF REVENUE AND COLLECTORATE LAW. 

With Important Rulings aud Annotations. By H. A. D. Phillips, 
Bengal Civil Service. Crown 8vo, doth. [1884] !!«. 10. 

' Costkmts:—A lluvion and Diluvion, Certificate, Cesses, Road and Public 
Works, Collectors, Assistant Collectors, Drainage, Embankment, Evidence, 
Excise, Lakbiruj Grants and Service Tenures,and Land Acquisition, Land 
Registration, Legal Practitioners, License Tax, Limitation, Opium, Parti¬ 
tion, Public Demands Recovery, Putni Sales, Registration, Revenue Salas, 
Salt, Settlement, Stamps, Survey amt Wards, 

REYNOLDS.—THE NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES RENT ACT.- 

With Not»s, Ac. By H. VV. Reynolds, c.s. Demy 8vo. (i*b 6J Rs. 7. 

FIELD.—LANDHOLDING, and the Relation of Landlord and 
Tknant in various countries of the world. By C. D, Fiki.i, m.a,, ll.d. 
Second Edition. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 16. 

N.B.—This edition contain! “The Bengal Tenancy Act, 1885,” with Not*! 
and Observations ; and an Index to the whole of the Law of Landlord and 
Tenant in Bengal, 

“We may take it that, as regards Indian laws and customs, Mr. Field 
•hows himself to be at once an able and skilled authority. In order, however, 
to render bis work more complete, he has compiled, chiefly from Blue-booka 
and similar public sources, a mass of information having reference to the 
land-lawa of most European countries, of the United States of America, and 
our Australasian colonies.”— Field. 

GBIMLEY.—MANUAL OF THE REVENUE SALE LAW AND CERTIFI- 
catk PuoCKDURK of Lower Bengal, including the Acts on the Subject and 
* Selections from the Rules and Circular Orders of the Board of Revenue. 
With Notee. By W. H. Grimley, b.a., c.b. 8vo. Rs. 5-8; Inter¬ 
leaved, Rs. 6, 
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PHILLIPS.—THE LAW RELATING TO THE LAND TENURES or 
Lowkk Bksgal. (Tagore Law Lectures, 1876.) By Ahthub Philmpi. 
Royal 8»o, cloth. Ra. 10. 

REGULATIONS OF THE BENGAL CODE.-A Selection intandad 
chiefly for the use of Candidates for appointments in the Judicial aud 
Revenue Departments. Royal 8ro, stitched. Its. 4. 

PHILLIPS —OUR ADMINISTRATION OF INDIA-Beinq a Compute 

Account of the Revenue and Collectorate Administration in all depart¬ 
ments, with special reference to the work and duties of a District Officer 
in Bengal. By H. A. D. Phillips. Rs. 6. 

“In eleven chapters Mr. Phillips gives a complete epitome of the civil, 
in distinction from the criminal, duties of an Indian Collector ."—London 
Quarterly Review. 

WHISH.-A DISTRICT OFFICE IN NORTHERN INDIA-With some 

suggestions on Administration. By C. W. Whish, bc.s. Demy 8 vo, 
cloth. Rs, 4. 

“Mr. Whish has produced an extremely useful and thoughtful hook, which 
will pave the way for the junior members of his service. It is above all 
things practical, and sets forth the whole scheme of district duties iu a clear 
and systematic manner. 1 ’— Eaglithman. 

FIELD.—INTRODUCTION TO THE REGULATIONS OF THE BENGAL 

Codk. By C. D. Fikld, m.a., li..d. Crown 8vo. Rs. 3. 

Costshtb: (I) The Acquisition of Territorial Sovereignty bv the English 
in the Presidency of Bengal. (II) The 'Tenure of Land in ihe Bengal Presi¬ 
dency. (Ill) llie Administration of the Land Revenue, (IV) The Adminis¬ 
tration of Justice. 

MAKKBY.—LECTURES ON INDIAN LAW.-By Wiuum Manor, 

M.A, Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 3, 

CotiTKNTS: (I) Resumption of Lands held Rent-free. (II) The Revenue 
Sale Land of the Permanently Settled Districts. (Ill) Shekust Pywust, or 
Alluvion and Diluvion. (IV-V) The charge of the Person and Pioperty of 
Minors. (VI) Of the protection afforded to Purchaaera and Mortgagees whan 
their title is impeached. Appendix—The Permanent Settlement—Glossary. 

HOUSE.—THE N.-W. PROVINCES RENT ACT.-Bkinq Act XII or 
1881, as amended by subsequent Acts. Edited with Iutioduciiou, Com- 
* mcntary aud Appendices. By H. F. House, c.s, 8vo, cloth. Ra, 10. 
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CIVIL LAW. 

ALEXANDER.-INDIAN CASE-LAW ON TORTS. By the late R. 

D. Alkxakdru, c.s. An entirely new Edition, lte-written and Enlarged 
by B. F, Rampini, c.s. 8vo, cloth. Bs. 8. 

CHALMERS.—THE NEGOTIABLE INSTRUMENTS ACT, 1881.—Be¬ 
ing an Act to define and amend the Law relating to Promissory Notes, 
Bills of Exchange, and Cheques. Edited by M. D. Chalmers, m.a., 
Barrister-at-law, author of “ A Digest of the Law of Bills of Exohange,” 
Ac.; and editor of Wilson’s “ Judicature Acts.” 8vo, cloth. 

COLLETT.—THE LAW OF SPECIFIC RELIEF IN INDIA.—Being a 
Commentary on Act I of 1877. By Charles Collett, late of the Madras 
Civil Service, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-Bt-Law, and formerly a Judge 
of the High Court at Madras. Second Edition. [In the Press. 

KELLEHER.—PRINCIPLES OF SPECIFIC PERFORMANCE AND 

Mistake. By J. Kellkher, c.s. 8vo, cloth. Be. 8. 

“The work is well written, and the rules deduced from the authorities are 

generally accurately and always clearly expressed. We can therefore re¬ 
commend the book to all students of English law, not doubting but that they 

will find it very useful for their purposes.”— Civil and Military Gazette. 

KELLEHER.— MORTGAGE IN THE CIVIL LAW.— Being an outline 
of the Principles of the Law of Security, followed by the text of the Digest 
of Justinian, with Translation and Notes ; and a translation of the cor¬ 
responding titles of the Indian Code. By J. Kklleher, b.c.s., author of 
“ Possession in the Civil Law.” Royal 8vo. Bs. 10. 

KELLEHER.—POSSESSION IN THE CIVIL LAW.—Abridged from 
the Treatise of Von Savigny, to which is added the Text of the Title on 
Possession from the Digest. By J. Kellkher. c.s. 8vo, cloth. Bs. 8. 

SUTHERLAND.—THE INDIAN CONTRACT ACT (IX op 1872) and 
thx Specific Reliefs Act (I op 1877). With a Full Commentary. By 
D. Sutherland. Second Edition. Boyal 8vo, cloth. Rs. 6. 

OASPERSZ.—THE LAW OF ESTOPPEL IN INDIA.-Part I, Estoppel 
by Representation. Part II, Estoppel by Judgment. Being Tagore Law 
Lectures, 1898. By A. Caspkrsz, Bar.-at-Law. Boy&l 8vo, cloth. Bs. 12. 

THE INDIAN INSOLVENCY ACT.-Bei.no a Reprint of the Law as 
to Insolvent Debtors in India, II and 12 Viet. Cap. 21 (June 1848). Boyal 
8vo, tewed. (Uniform with Acts of the Legislative Council,) Be. 1-8, 
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GHOSE.-THE LAW OF MORTGAGE IN INDIA, with the Transfer 
of Property Act and Notes. By Rasheshari Gross, m.a,, d.i», 
Tagore Law Professor, 1876. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
New Edition. f/n preparation. 

RTVAZ.—THE INDIAN LIMITATION ACT.-With Notes. By the 
Hon’ble H. T. Ritaz, Barrister-at-Law, Judge of the High Court of the 
Punjab. Fourth Edition. [/» lie Free 

SUCCESSION, ADMINISTRATION, etc. 

FORSYTH.—THE PROBATE AND ADMINISTRATION ACT.-Being 

Act V of 1881. With Notes. By W. E. H. Fobsyth. Edited, with 
Index, by F. J. Colunson. Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 6. 

HENDERSON.—THE LAW OF INTESTATE AND TESTAMENTARY 

Succession in India ; including the Indian Succession Act (X of 186S 
with a Commentary; and the Parsee Succession Act (XXI of 1865), the 
Hindu Wills Act (XXI of 1870), the Probate and Administration Act, Ac. 
With Notes and Cross References. By Gilbert S. IIknokbson, m.a., 
Barrister-at-Law, and Advocate of the High Court at Calcutta. 

HENDERSON.-THE LAW OF TESTAMENTARY DEVISE.-As ad- 

ministered in India, or the Law relating to Wills in India. With an Ap¬ 
pendix, containingThe Indian Succession Act (X of 1865), the Hindu 
Wills Act (XXI of 1870), the Probate and Administration Act (Y of 1881) 
with all amendments, the Probate Administration Act (VI of 1889), and 
the Certificate of Succession Act (VII of 1889), By G. S. HkndkrsON, 
m.a., Barrister-at-Law. (Tagore Law Lectures, 1887.) Royal 8yo, cloth. < 
Rs. 16. 

CIVIL PROCEDURE, SMALL CAUSE COURT, Em 

BROUGHTON.—THE CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE-BEING Act X 
of 1877. With Notes and Appendix. By the Hon’ble L. P. Dblvis 
Bboughton, assisted by W. F. Aonkw and G. S. Hkndibbon. Royal 
8vo, cloth. Reduced to Re. 7. 

O’KINEALY.—THE CODE OF CIVIL PROCEDURE (Ad XIV OF 1882). 
With Notes, Appendices, Ac. By the Hon'bie J. O'Kinbaly. Fourth 
Edition. Royal 8vo. Rs. 16. 
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MACE WEN .—THE PRACTICE OF TEE PRESIDENCY COURT OF 
Small Causes of Calcutta, under the Presidenc,r Small Cause Courts 
Act (XV o{ 1882). With Notes and an Appendix. By R. 8. T. Mac- 
Ewxn, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law, one of the Judges of the Presi¬ 
dency Court of Small Causes of Calcutta. Thick 8ro. R». 10. 

RYVES.—PROVINCIAL SMAI.I, CAUSE COURT MANUAL.— By A. E. 
Rtvks, b.a., Advocate of the High Court, N,-W. P. [Inpreparation. 

POCKET CODE OF CIVIL LAW.— Containing the Civil Pboceduei 
Cork (Act XIV of 1882), The Court-Fees Act (VII of 1870), The Evidence 
Act (I of 1872), The Specific Reliefs Act (I of 1877), The Registration 
Act (III of 1877), The Limitation Act (XV of 1877), The Stamp Act (I 
of 1879). With Supplement containing the Amending Act of 1888, and 
a General Index. Revised 1891. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, lie. 4. 


LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT. 
STERNDALE.—MUNICIPAL WORK IN INDIA.-Ok, Hints on Sani¬ 
tation, General Conservancy and Improvement in Municipalities, Towns, 
and Villages. By R. C. Stkkkdalk. Crown 8vn, cloth. Rs. 3. 
COLLIER.—THE BENGAL LOCAL SELF-GOVERNMENT HANDBOOK. 
—Being Act 111 or 1886,B. C., and tbeGencral Rules framed thereunder. 
With Notee, Hints regarding Procedure, and References to Leading Cases ; 
an Appendix, containing the principal Acta referred tn, Ac., Ac. By F. 
R, Stanley Colmkk, b.c.s. Third Edition, thoroughly revised and 
brought up to date. Crown 8vo. Rs. 5. 

COLLIER.—THE BENGAL MUNICIPAL MANUAL.-Beino B. C. Act 
III or 1884, With Notes and an Appendix containing all the Acts and 
Rules relating to Municipalities. By F. 1!. Stanley Colli kr, c.s. 
Third Edition. [ In preparation. 


CRIMINAL LAW. 

COLLETT.—COMMENTARIES ON THE INDIAN PENAL CODE.-By 
ChaklEs Cou.ktt, Barriater-at-Law. 8vo. Its. n. 

POCKET PENAL, CRIMINAL PROCEDURE, AND POLICE CODEB.- 
Also the Whipping Act and the Railway Servants’ Act, being Acts XLV of 
I860 (with Amendments), X of 1882, V of 1861, VI of 1 k 64, ami XXXI of 
1867. With a General Index, Revised 1892, Fcap. 8vo, cloth. Rs. 4. 
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AGNEW AND HENDERSON.— THE CODE OF CRIMINAL PROCE- 
dvke {Act X of 1882), together with Rulings, Circular Orders, Notifica¬ 
tions, Ac,, of all the High Courts in India, and Notifications and Orders a l 
the Government of India and the Local Governments. Edited, with 
Copious Notes and Full Index, by W. F. Askew, Bar.-at-Law, author oi 
“A Treatise on the Law of Trusts in India"; and Gilbert S. Hsx- 
dsrsok, m.a,, Bar.-at-Law, author of “ A Treatise on the Law of Testa¬ 
mentary and Intestate Succession in India.” Third Edition. Rs, 14. 

0‘KINEALY.—THE INDIAN PENAL CODE.— Being Act XLV OF 
1860, and other Laws and Acts of Parliament relating to the Criminal 
Courts of India; containing Rulings on Points of Procedure and Deci¬ 
sions oi the High Court of Calcutta. Third Edition, By the Hon’bla 
J. O'Kikbsly. Royal 8vo, [1886] Bs, 12, 

PHILLIPS,—MANUAL OF INDIAN CRIMINAL LAW.-Being the 

Penal Code, Criminal Procedure Code, Evidence, Whipping, General 
Clauses, Police, Cattle-Trespass, Extradition Acts, with Penal Clauses (A 
Legal Practitioners’ Act, Registration, Arms, Stamp, Ac., Acts. Fully 
Annotated, and containing all Applicable Rulings of all High Courts 
arranged under the Appropriate Sections up to date; also Circular Orders 
and Notifications. By H. A. D. Phillips, c.s. Second Edition. Thick 
crown 8ro. Rs, 10. 

PHILLIPS.—COMPARATIVE CRIMINAL JUBIBPRUDENCE.-Show- 
ing the Law, Procedure, and Case-Law of other Countries, arranged 
under the corresponding sections of the Indian Codes. By H. A. D. 
Phillips, b.c.s. VoI. I, Crimes and Punishments, Vol. II, Procedure 4 
and Police. Demy 8vo, cloth. Rs. 12. 

PRINSEP.-CODE OF CRIMINAL PROCEDURE (Act X or 1882), and 
other Laws and Rules of Practice relating to Procedure in the Criminal 
Courts of British India. With Notes. By the Hon'bie H. T. Pkissip, 
Judge, High Court, Calcutta. Tenth Edition, brought up to June 1892, 
Royal 8vo, Rs. 12. 

TOYNBEE.—THE VILLAGE CHAUKIDARI MANUAL.—BEING ACT 
VI (B. C.) of 1870, as amended by Acts I (B, C.) of 1871 and 1886. With 
Notes, Appsndices, Ac. By G. Tothbkk, c.s., Magistrate ol Hooghly 
Second Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, cloth. Re. 1. 
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SWINHOE. —THE CASE NOTED PENAL CODE, and other Acts. 
Act XLV of 1860 as amended with references to all Reported Cases 
decided under each section. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs, 7. 

EVIDENCE. 

FIELD.—THE LAW OF EVIDENCE IN BRITISH INDIA.-Being a 

Treatise on the Indian Evidence Act as amended by Act XVIII of 1872. 
By the Hon’ble C. D. Field, m.a., ll.d. Fifth Edition. Rs. 18. 

STEPHEN.—THE PRINCIPLES OF JUDICIAL EVIDENCE.—An Intro¬ 
duction to the Indian Evidence Act, 1872. By Sib James Fitz-James 
Stkfben, formerly Legislative Member of the Supreme Council of 
India. A New Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth. Rs. 3, 


MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 

LYON.—MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FOR INDIA.— By J. B. Lyon, 
F.O.8., F.C., Brigade-Surgeon, Professor of Medical Jurisprudence, Grant 
Medical College, Bombay. The Legal Matter revised by J. D, Ihveka- 
bity, Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition. Illustrated, 8vo. Rs. 16. 

GRIBBLE.—OUTLINES OF MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE FOR INDIA. 
By J. D. B. Gribblr, m.c.s. (Retired), Patbick Hkhir, m.d., f.h.c.s.e., 
Third Edition, Revised, Enlarged, and Annotated. Demy 8vo. Rs, 5-8. 


DIGESTS. 

SUTHERLAND.—THE DIGEST OF INDIAN LAW REPORTS.—A 

Compendium of the Rulings of the High Court of Calcutta from 1862, and 
of the Privy Council from 1831 to 1876. By D. Sutherland, Bar¬ 
rister-at-Law. Imp 8vo, Rs. 8. Vol. II, 1876 to 1890, thick cloth, 
imp. 8vo. Rs. 12. 

WOODMAN.-A DIGEST OF THE INDIAN LAW REPOSTS and of the 
Reports of the cases heard in appeal by the Privy Council, 1887 to 1889. 
Edited by J. V. Woodman. Super-royal 8vo. 
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HINDU AND MAHOMMEDAN LAW. 

AMEER ALL—THE STUDENT'S HAND-BOOK OF MAHOMMEDAN 

Law. By the Hon’ble Sykd Amkkr Am, c.i.b., author of "The Law 
relating to Gifts, Trusts, Ac., “ Personal Law of the Mahommedana,” 
Ac., Ac. Crown 8vo. Second Edition, Bevised. Rs. 3. 

AMEER ALI.—MAHOMMEDAN LAW, VOL. I.-BY thb.Hon’ble 
Sted Asker Am, c.i.k,, Barrister-at-Law. Containing the Law relat¬ 
ing to Gifts, Wakfs, Wills, Pre-emption, and Bailment. With an Intro¬ 
duction on Mahommedan Jurisprudence and Works on Law. (Being the 
Second Edition of Tagore Law Lectures, 1884. Boyal 8vo, cloth. Ks. 16. 

AMEER ALI.—MAHOMMEDAN LAW, VOL. II.-BY the Hon’bib 
Sykd Ambkk Am, c.i.k., Barrister-at-Law. Containing the Law 
Relating to Succession and Status, according to the Hanafi, M&likf, 
Shaiei, Shiah and Mutszala schools, with Explanatory Notes and an 
Introduction on the Islamic system of Law. Being a Sooond Edition 
of “ The Personal Law of the Mohammedans.” Bevised. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. Bs. 14. 

These two volumes from a complete Digest of the Mohammedan Law. 

COWELL.—HINDU LAW—Being a Treatise on the Law Aiiminis- 
tkrkd exclusively to Hindus by the British Courts in India. (Tagore 
Law Lectures, 1870 and 1871.) By Hkrbkkt Cowkli, Barrister-at-Law. 
Boyal 8ro, cloth. Lectures, 1870, Bs. 12 ; Lectures, 1871, Bs. 8. 

JOLLY.—THE HINDU LAW OF INHERITANCE, PARTITION, AND 

Adoption according to the Smritis. By Prof. Julius Jolly, of Wurtz- 
burg, (Tagore Law Lectures, 1883.) Royal Svo. Ks. 10. 

RT7MSEY.—AL SIBAJIYYAH.— Or. The Mahommedan Law op In- 
hkkitahck, with Notes and Appendix. By Almakic Bumsky. Second 
Edition. Bevised, with Additions. Crown 8vo, Bs. 4-8. 

SIROMANI.—A COMMENTARY ON HINDU LAW OF INHERITANCE, 

Succession, Partition, Adoption, Marriage, Stndhan, and Testamentary 
Disposition. By Pundit Jogkndko Nath Bhattachakjki, m.a„ b.l. 
Second Edition. 8vo. Rs. 16. 

WILSON.—INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF ANGLO-MAHOM- 

st sedan Law. By Sir Roland Knight Wilson, Bart., m.a., l.m.m., 
late Reader in Indian Law to the University of Cambridge, author of 
“Modern English Law." ttvo, cloth. Rs. 9. 

WILSON-A DIGEST OF ANGLO-MUHAMMADAN LAW.-Being an 

attempt to Bet forth, in the form of a Code, the rules now actually 
administered to Muhammadans only by the Civil Courts of British India, 
with explanatory Notes and full reference to Modern Case-Law, as well 
as to the ancient authorities. [In fie Press. 
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LAW MANUALS, etc. 

COWELL.—THE HISTORY AND CONSTITUTION OF THE COURTS 

x»J> Lkgislativk Authokitiri in India. Second Edition, Devised. 
By Hkhbeht Cowulu 8vo, cloth. [1884] Re. 6. 

HAND-BOOK OF INDIAN LAW.—A Popular and Concise State¬ 
ment op thk Law generally in force in British India, designed for nou- 
legal people, on subjects relating to Person and Property. By a Barrie- 
ter-at-Law and Advocate of the High Court at Calcutta. [/» the Prut. 

CARNEGY.—KACHAHRI TECHNICALITIES.—A Glossary op Terms, 
Dural, Official and General, in daily use in the Courts of Law, and in 
illustration of the Tenures, Customs, Arts, and Manufactures of Hindu¬ 
stan. By P. Carnhgy. Second Edition, 8vo, cloth. Ds. 9. 

CURRIE.—THE INDIAN LAW EXAMINATION MANUAL.-By Fun¬ 
ds li, Cdkiiik, of Lincoln’s Inn, Bsrrister-at-Law. Fourth Edition, De¬ 
vised. Demy 8vo. [1892] Ds. 5. 

Contents: —Introduction—Hindoo Law—Mahommedan Law—Indian Penal 

Code—Code of Civil Procedure—Evidence Act—Limitation Act—Succession 

Act —Contract. An—Registration Act>-Stnmp and Conrt-Fees Acta—Mort¬ 
gage—Code of Criminal Procedure—The Easements Act—The Trust Act — 

The Transfer of Property Act—The Negotiable Instruments Act. 

LEGISLATIVE ACTS OF THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL OF INDIA in 

Council, op 1893. With Table of Contents and Index. Doyal 8vo, 
cloth. Ds. 2-8; Previous Volumes available. 

DONOGH.—THE STAMP LAW OF BRITISH INDIA.-As constituted 
by the Indian Stamp Act (I ol 1879), Dulings and Circular Ordera, 
Notifications, Resolutions, Kules, and OrderB, together with Schedules 
of nil the Stamp Duties chargeable on Instruments in India from the 
earliest times. Edited, with Notes and complete Index, by Waltrr R. 
Donogk, m.s„ of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, gilt. [1886] With Supplement. Iis. 8. 

Supfi.kmknt containing AmkndmkntS, annotated to June 1890. As. 8. 

GRIMLKY.—AN INCOME-TAX MANUAL.—Being Act II of 1888 
With Notes. By W. H. Grimley, b.a,, c.s., Commissioner of Income- 
Tax, Bengal. Doyal Bvo, Ds. 8-8. Interleaved, Us. 4. 
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INDIAN MEDICAL GAZETTE. 

A Record of Medicine, Surgery and Public Health, and of 
General Medical Intelligence, Indian and European. 

Edited by W. J. Simpson, M.D. 

Published monthly. Subscription St. 18 per annum. Single copy St. 2. 

The Indian Medical Gazette was established Twenty .eight years ago. 
and has earned for itself a world-wide reputation by its solid con¬ 
tributions to Tropical Medicine and Surgery. It is the Sole repre¬ 
sentative medium for recording the work and experience of the Medical 
Profession in India; and its very numerous Exchanges with all the 
leading Medical Journals in Great Britain and America enable it 
not only to diffuse this information broadcast throughout the world, 
but also to cull for its Indian readers, from an unusual variety of 
sources, all information which has any practical bearing on medical 
works in India. 

The Indian Medical Gazette is indispensable to every member of 
the Medical Profession in India who wishes to keep himself abreast 
of medical progress, for it brings together and fixes the very special 
knowledge which is only to be obtained by long experience and olose 
observation in India. In this way it constitutes itself a record of 
permanent value for reference, and a journal which ought to be in 
the library of every medical man in India or connected with that 
country. The Transactions of the Calcutta Medical Society, which meets 
monthly, is printed in exlento, and is a very valuable feature in the 
Gazette. 

The Gazette covers altogether different ground from The Lancet 
and British Medical Journal, and in no way competes with these for 
general information, although it chronicles the most important item 
of European Medical Intelligence. The whole aim of the Gazette is 
to make itself of special use and value to Medical Officers in India and 
to assist and support them in the performance of their difficult duties. 

It is specially devoted to the best interests of The Medical Service*, 
and its long-established reputation and authority enable it to com¬ 
mand serious attention in the advocacy of any desirable reform or sub¬ 
stantial grievance. 

The Contributors to the Indian Medical Gazette comprise the most 
eminent and representative men in the profession. 
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THE INDIAN ENGINEER. 

AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY JOURNAL 

FOR 

Engineers, Merchants, Buyers of Machinery & Hardware, and 
others interested in the Engineering and allied professions. 

The Oldest Engineering Journal in India. 

“The Indian Engineer” contains the latest 
and most authentic information on all subjects con¬ 
nected with engineering enterprise ; it includes il¬ 
lustrations and descriptions of important works in 
progress or completed. Provincial and Foreign 
Industries and News-Letters ; Railway news, en¬ 
terprise and statistics; Leading Articles on subjects 
of the day. Miscellaneous matters, scientific and 
useful. 

Subscribed to by Engineers both Civil and Military, 
Municipalities, Railways, Merchants, Architects, Con¬ 
tractors, &c., &c. 

RATES OR SUBSCRIPTION 

Including a copy of The Indian Engineers Diary and Reference Book. 

Yearly, including postage ... ... Rs. 20 

Half-yearly, ditto ... ... Rs. 11 

Quarterly, ditto ... ... Rs. 6 
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THE JOURNAL OF THE 

PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY OF INDIA. 

AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY JOURNAL. 

Invaluable to all lovers of the Art of Photography. 

A medium for the earliest information on all discoveries in 
Photography, Photographic Literature, Experience and News. 

The Journal has a large and increasing circulation, is affi¬ 
liated with Clubs or Amateur Societies all over India, Ceylon, 
Burma and the Straits Settlements, and has an extensive 
circulation out of India. 

Each number of the Journal is illustrated with a Picture 
reproduced by a photo-mechanical process. 

Subscription— Rs. 5 per annum. 

Members of the Society, free. 


THE RACING CALENDAR. 

A FORTNIGHTLY CALENDAR. 

Published in accordance with the Rules of Racing, under 
the authority of the Stewards of the Calcutta Turf Club. 
A Record of all Race Performances in India, Racing Fix¬ 
tures and Racing information, Meetings of the Calcutta Turf 
Club, Registration of Colours, Assumed Names of Owners, 
Jockeys’ Licences, Unpaid Forfeit List, List of Defaulters, 
Change in Horses’ Names, Horses and Ponies classed, aged and 
measured, and all information relating to Racing. 

Annual Subscription Rs. 12. 
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STANDARD WORKS ON INDIA. 


THE JOURNAL OF INDIAN AST.—With lull-page Coloured Illustra¬ 
tions. Folio 15 by 11. Parts 1 to 41 ready. Ke. 2 each. 

THE SACKED BOOHS OF THE EAST.—Translated by various Oriental 
Scholars. Edited by F. Max Muller, List of Volumes on application. 
THE FAUNA OF BRITISH INDIA.—Including Ceylon and Burma. 
Published under the authority of the Secretary of State for India. Edited 
by W. T. Blanford, f.r.s., and Illustrated. 


Mammalia. 

By W. T. Blanford, f.r.s. 

... 20*. 

Fishes, 2 vols. 

By Dr. Francis Dat 

... 40*. 

Birds, vols. I and II. 

By F. W. Oates 

... 35s. 

Ueptilia and Batrachia. 

By G. A. Bovlxnoxr 

... 20). 

Moths, 2 vols. 

By F. Hampbon 

... 40*. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY, 1857-W.— Selections from the Letters, Di¬ 
spatches, and other State Papers preserved in the Military Department 
of the Government of India. Edited by George W. Forrest, b.a., 
Director of Records of the Government of India. With a Map and 
Plans. Vol. I. Delhi. Royal 8vo. Rs. 10. 

WARREN HABTINGS.-Selection from the Letters, Despatches, 
and oilier State Papers preserved in the Foreign Department of the 
Government ol India, 177'2-1785. Edited by Gsonox W. Forrest, b,a. 
3 vols. Fean., cloth. Rs. 12. 

THE ADMINISTRATION OF WARREN HASTINGS, 177M785.-Re- 

vieved and Illustrated from Original Documents. By G. W. Forrest, 
b.a. Hvn, ninth. Rs. 4. 

ANNALS OF RURAL BENGAL.— By W. W. Hunter, c.i.b., ll.d. 
8vn. lis. 6. 

ILLUSTRATION OF SOME OF THE GRASSES OF THE SOUTHERN 

Punjab.— Being Plmtn-Lithograph Illustrations of some of the principal 
Grasses found at Hissar. With short descriptive letter-press. By 
William Colostrbam, b.a., b.c.s. Illustrated with 33 Plates. Demy 
folio, Hs. iti. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF INDIAN FIELD SPORTS.-Selected and Repro¬ 
duced from the Coloured Kngravittgs first published in 1807 after designe 
by Captain Thomas Williamson, Bengal Army. Small oblong, hand¬ 
some cloth cover. Printed in colours. Its. 9. 
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CONSTABLE’S ORIENTAL MISCELLANY. 

BEENIER'S TRAVELS IN THE MOGUL EMPIRE.— An entirely ‘new 
edition, with a Frontispiece printed in 18 colours on Japanese paper, other 
Illustrations, and Three Maps. By Auchibald Ookstablk, Mem. At. 
Soc., Bengal, f.s.». Scot. Crown 8vo. pp. liv, 600. Rs. 6. 

POPULAR READINaS IN SCIENCE.-By JOHN Gall, m.a., li..b., 
late Professor of Mathematics and Physics, Canning College, Lucknow, 
and David Rorkktsos, m.a., u,.b., b.sc. With 60 Diagrams, a Glossary 
of Technical Terms, ami an Index. Crown 8vo. pp. 468. lfs. 5. 

AURENB-ZEBE : A TRAOEDY.-By John Dryden ; and Book II of 

Thu Chack : a Poem by Wii.uam Nokkkvilb. Edited, with Biograph¬ 
ical Memoirs anil Copious Notes, by K. Dkiohtok, b.a., editor of 
• Select Plays of Shakespeare.’ With a Portrait of Dryden, and a Coloured 
Reproduction of an Indian Painting of the Emperor Akbar Deer-stalking. 
Crown 8vo. pp. xiii, 222. Rs. 5. 

LETTERS FROM A MAHRATTA CAMP.—By Thos. D. Broughton. 
A new edition, with an Introduction by the Right Hon. Sir M. E. Grant 
Duff, g.c.s.i., f.h.s. Notes, Coloured and other Illustrations, very fall 
Index, and a Map. 11s 6. 

STUDIES IN MOHAMMEDANISM.— Historical and Doctrinal, with a 
Chapter on Islam in England. By Johb J. Pool. With a frontispiece 
and Index. Crown 8vo, cloth. 11s. 6. 

"As a ‘popular text-book,' dealing with some of the most, picturesque 

aspects of Islam, it deserves more than ordinary attention.”— Time.. 

THE GOLDEN BOOK OF INDIA.— A Biographical and Statistical Direc¬ 
tory of the Ruling Princes, Chiefs, Nobles, and t itled and Decorated 
Personages of the Indian Empire; the dates ol their birth and succession 
to the guddi; a concise account of their immediate predecessors and all 
the deeds of honour and valour of their house and family. Imp., red 
cloth, gilt. 11s. 35. 

BOMBAY AND WESTERN INDIA.— By James Douglas. Dedicated 
to the Duke and Duchess of Connaught With Maps and Plans, 18 
full-page Photogravures, Collotypo Reproductions from Old Documents, 
•ue Coloured Reproduction of an Old Picture, and over 100 other Text 
Illustrations. 2 vols. Super-royal 8vo, cloth, extra, gilt top. Rs. 36, 
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•• ILLUSTRATED AND ELEGANTLY BOUND. 

A NATURALIST ON THE PROWL. By Eha. Profusely Dlustrated 
from Photographs and Sketches. [In the Preen, 

HINDU MYTHOLOGY: VEDIC AND PURANIC.-By the Rev. W. J. 
Wilkins, of the London Missionary Society, Calcutta. Profusely Illus¬ 
trated. Be, 7-8. 

THE TRIBES ON MY FRONTIER.— An Indian Naturalist’s Foreign 
Policy. By Eh*. With 50 Illustrations by F. C. Macrae. Imp. lomo, 
Fourth Edition, Rs. 7. 

A NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MAMMALIA OF INDIA, BURMAH, 

and Ceylon. By R. A. Stekniulk, f.r.q.s., f.&s, Ac. With 170 
Illustrations. Imp, 16mo. Rs. 10. 

JANDBOOK TO THE FERNS OF INDIA, CEYLON, AND THE MALAY 

Peninsula. By Colonel R. H. Beddome. With 800 Illustrations by 
the author. Imp. 16mc, Rs. 10. 

LAYS OF IND.— By Alii’H Cheem. Comic, Satirical, and Descriptive 
Poems illustrative of Anglo-Indian Life. Seventh Edition. With 70 Illus¬ 
trations. Cloth, elegant gilt edges. Rs. 7-8. 

RIDING: ON THE FLAT AND ACROSS COUNTRY.-A Guide to 
Practical Horsemanship. By Captain M. H. Hates. Illustrated by 
Stubgkss and J. H. Oswald-Brown. Third Edition. Revised and En¬ 
larged. Imp. 16mo. Rs. 7-8. 

THE HORSE-WOMAN.— An Illustrated Guide to Side-Saddle 
Riding. By Mrs. Hates, and Edited by Capt. M. H. Hates. Uniform 
with “ Biding: on the Flat and Across Country." Imp. 16mo. Bs. 7-8. 
RIDING FOR LADIES, WITH HINTS ON TEE STABLE.—A Lady’s 
House Book. By Mrs. Power O’Donoghuk. With 75 Illustrations by 
A. Chantrey Corbould. Rs. 7-8. 

INDIAN RACING REMINISCENCES.— Being Entertaining Narratives 
and Anecdotes of Men, Horses, and Sport. By Captain M. H, Hates, 
Illustrated with Portraits and Engravings. Rs. 6. 

EHIND THE BUNGALOW.— By Era, author of “Tribes on my 
Frontier." With 42 Illustrations by the Illustrator of “The tribes on 
My Frontier.” Fourth Edition. With .Additional lllnatratioas. Imp. 
16mo- Rs. 5. 
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